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A  State  of  the  Barometer  in  inches  and  decimals,  and  of  Farenhek’s 
Thermometer  in  the  open air,‘ taken  between  12  and  ^o’clock,  after* 
noon  ;  and  the  quantity  of  rain-water  fallen,  in  inches  and  decimals, 
from  the  31ft  of  July  1787*  to  the  30th  of  Auguft  1787,  near  the  foot 
of  Arthur’s  Seat. 


Dkys. 

9* 

77. 


Weather. 

Rain. 

Clear,  andftnall  Ihowers. 

Clear. 

Showers. 

Ditto. 

Clear. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Showers. 

Ditto. 

Rain. 

Showers.  , 

Rain. 

Showers- 

Clear.  . 

Rain. 

Ditto. 

-  Dkto. 

Shower. 

-  Clear.- 
Stormy.  . 

Qear. 

Cloudy. 

Showers. 

Ditto.  ^ 

Ditto-. 

Clear*  , 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


Total,  2.031  Rain. 

Barometie. 

Days. 

74  greateft  height  at  noon.  30.  30.2a  greateft  eleyatwn. 
46  leaft  ditto,  morning,  •  ^  29.275  1®*^  diw*.- 


Days. 

Ther 

.  Barom. 

Rain. 

July  31 

it 

29-35  ^ 
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—  ~ 

7 
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' 

8 
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— 

9 

74 
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»o 
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:  0.07 

58 

*9-75  . 
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T2 

65 
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61 

299 
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*4 

65 
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-  ■ 
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72 
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,  VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

LOC  H  MAB  EN  C  A  STLE. 

{Some  Accoum  of  this  C«Ale  tirill  be  given  in  the  next  Number .3 


Tt  thi  Editor, 

S  I  R, 

IVemtork  to  ■offer  you  fome  Te-  Arawn  from  the  topic  of  difficulty, 
>mark.s  on  an  opinion  delivered  he  concludes,  **  Perhaps,  however, 
by  Dr  Johnfon  in  the  laift  Ramb-  the  ftyle  of  Spenfer  might,  by  long 
ler.  **  The  imkatioa  of  Spenfer,**  labour,  be  juftly  copied  j  but  life  is 
fays  that  mighty  man,  **  by  the  in-  itu-ely  given  ns  tor  higher  purpofes, 
fluence  of  fome  men  of  learning  and  than  to  gather  what  our  auceftors 
^enins,  feems  likely  to  gain  upon  have  wiiely  thrown  away,  and  to 
the  age,  and  therefore  deiicrves  to  learn  what  is  of  no  value,  but  be- 
be  attentively  confidered.  To  imi-  caufe  it  has  been  forgotten.** 
tate  the  fi«5lions  and  fentiments  of  It  is  my  fortune  (whether  good 
Spenfer  can  incur  no  reproach ;  for  or  bad,  I  yet  know  not)  to  dillike 
aUegory  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  every  fingle  particular  of  this  arbi- 
pleafing  vehicles  of  inftru<5lioa.  ButI  trary  decifien.  Arbitrary  it  -cer- 
amvery  far  from  extending  the  fame  tainly  is,  having  so  fupport  from 
refpeA  to  his  didlion  or  his  (lanza.  evidence  of  any  sort.  Every  thing 
His  (lyfe  was,  in  bis  own  time,  al-  is  affirmed,  but  nothing  is  proved, 
lowed  to  be  vicious;  fo  darkened  In  offisring  opinions  direftly  oon- 
with  old  words  and  peculiarities  of' trary,  I  ihall  reft  each  of  them  on 
phrafe,  and  fo  remote  from  com-  fech  proofs  as  I  have  been  able  to 
mon  ufe,  that  Jolinfon  boldly  pro-  coHeA  from  the  writings  of  the  poet 
nounces  him  to  here:  nar'men  no  Ian*  oriticifed.  Life  is  furely  given  iis 
guage.  His  ftanza  is  at  once  diffi-  ibr  higher  purpofes,  than  to  detail 
cuh  and  uuj^afing ;  tirefome  to  the  vague  and  duflatorial  criticifm;  to 
ear  by  its  uniformity,  and  to  the  cry  out.  This  is  fine!  very  fine  !  and  , 
attention  by  its  length.  It  was  at  that  is  vile — abominable  1  without  a 
firft  formed  in  imitation  of  the  Ita-  vhy  or  whergfore.  And  as  both 
tian  poets,  without  doe  regard  to  the  Poet  and  Critic  in  queftion  have 
die  genius  of  our  language.  The  finilbed  their  mortal  courfe,  we  may 
Italians  have  little  variety  of  ter-  fi)eak  of  them  freely  as  they  are, 
mination,  and  were  forced  to  con-  or  as  tlieir  works  declare  them  to 
trive  fuch  a  ftanza  as  might  admit  the  have  been. 

greateft  number  oi  fimiTar  rhymes  ;  To  compofe  allegories  in  imita- 
hut  our  words  end  with  fo  much  tion  of  Spenfer  the  Doctor  thinks  a 
diverfity,  that  it  is  feldom  conve-  laudable  bufinefs ;  or,  at  leaft,  that 
nient  for  ns  to  bring  more  than  two  it  can  incur  no  reproach :  “  For,’* 
of  the  fame  found  together.** — Af-  faith  he,  “  allegory  is  perhaps  one 
‘ler  offering  fome  more  dliruadves,  of  jhe  moft  plealing  vehicles  of  in- 
•  *  F  2  ftniftioii,”— - 
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ftru(5lion,” — and  perhaps  it  is  not. 
An  allegory,  if  Ihort  and  fimple, 
may  doubdefs  be  very  ufef^  in  iifi- 
prefling  a  moral  truth,  or  political 
maxim,  on  the  minds  of  a  rude 
people.  At  the  moment  of  deli¬ 
very,  it  will  be  more  flriking  than 
a  pjece  of  dry  doftrine  ;  it  will  al- 
fo  be  more  eafily  retained,  or  con- 
denfed  into  a  proverb  to  be  called 
up  occalionally.  To  tell  an  igno¬ 
rant  man,  that  thin^  abfolutely  out 
of  his  po'Wer  ought  to  be  abfolute¬ 
ly  out  of  his  care,  or  that  what  is 
unattainable  ought  not  to  be  the 
object  of  defire— Avill  do  no  good. 
His  underltanding  will  not  at  all, 
or  with  great  difliculty,  compre¬ 
hend  your  meaning;  his  memory 
afluredly  will  not  retain  it.  .  But  if 
you  give  him  a  pretty  little  tale,  of 
a  fox  making  inefle^ual'  leaps  at  a 
tempting  duller  of  grapes,  he  is 
at  once  enlightened  ;  and  thefe  two 
"words  **  four  grapes,”  will  thence¬ 
forth  become  a  maxim  of  his  life. 
It  is  only  in  cafes  like  this  that  alle¬ 
gory  can  be  inftruflive.  Thofe  who 
have  imagined  that  truths  of  a  more 
complex  and  refined  nature  might 
be  delivered  with  'equal  advantage 
in  the  fame  manner,  have  certaiiuy 
been  miflaken-;  for  after  tfie  alle¬ 
gory  is  with  much  labour  conflruc- 
ted,  there  is  no  inllru^ion  to  be 
reaped  from  it,  till  you  "can  expound 
the  mylHcal  meaning ;  *  and  this  is 
furely  not  the  neareft  road  to  know¬ 
ledge.  •  Let  us  fuppofe  (what  is  ve¬ 
ry  improbable)  that  feme  great  poet 
were  allb  a  great  mathemati¬ 
cian,  and  that  he  undertook  the 
hardy  adventure  of  putting  forth 
t|)e  elements  of  Euclid  in  a  ieries  of 
allegories:  wh^it  deledafile  (lories 
would  he  give  us  !  Book  I.  canto  j. 
for  example,  a  worthy  and  puilTant 
knight,  whofe  name  was  Puzzle- 

fate,  fent  a  challenge  to  a  falfe 
agin  named  Break-brains,  defy¬ 
ing  him  to  Angle  combat,  on  a  moft 
ancient  and  very  dangerous  bridge, 


called  the  Bridge  trf"  AiTes.  The  de¬ 
fiance  b  accepted  ;  and  thofe  cham- 
pitms  arrivp  at  pppofite  ends  of  the 
fatal  bridge,  with  their  attendants, 
fquires,  Itandard-bearers,  and  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumflance  of 
glonous  war.  At  formal  found  of 
the  trumpet,  they  conch  their  lan¬ 
ces,  fpur  their  foaming  coorfers, 
and  rulh  together,  whh  fuch  equal 
fury,  force,  and  (kill,  that  they  are 
both  transfixed  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  umbilical  region.  But  behold 
9t  that  inftant  arifes  from  the  dreary 
flood  below  the  fage  fnchaitter 
Parafaragaramus,  his  dufky  mantle 
fmcared  with  foot  and  fulphur,  arid 
his  dun  wig  dropping  with  infpma) 
dew.  Juft  as  tfie  champions  are  about 
to  expire,  feebly  nodding  their  nod¬ 
dles  at  each  other,  Par;^ragaramua 
ftrikes  them  with  his  potent  wand, 
and  transforms  them  into  black  mar¬ 
ble.  And  this  he  did  not  without 
caufe  i  for  he  bj|d  been  employed 
by  Proferpine  to  procufc  a  ftatue 
for  a  Bkhe'  in  her  drawing-room. 
Then  as  he  went  to  take  the  dimen- 
fions  of  the  petrified  knights,  being 
a  tunning  man,  he  difeovered  with 

Stable  furprife,  that  the  oppofite 
^  es,  formed  by  their  fp^ars  and 
the  breafts  of  their  corfelets,  were 
predfely  equal,  as  well  below  as  a- 
bove  their  navels.  Charmed  at  this 
difeovery,  he  changed  liis  intention, 
and  refolved  to  leave  them  there, 
for  the  amufement  and  inftnklion 
of  pofterity  ;  and  to  make  the  faf^ 
more  obvious,  fie  crofled  their 
fwords  below,  and  'joined  their 
plumes  above,  marking  dieir  ar¬ 
mour  befides  w  ith  lines  and  tabfinanic 
charaflers.  But  in  fucceeding  ages; 
many  peribnt  travelling  this  road, 
have  been  fo  terrified  at  the  fright¬ 
ful  figure,  that  they  have  turned 
back  at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  chu- 
fing  rather  to  abandon  their  enter- 
prize,  than  to  encounter  a  form  lb 
horrible. — 

Would  not  a  poet  iuftly  incur  feme 
‘reproach, 


eittcernmg  the  Jmtatkn  of  Spencer. 


reproach,  who  fliouM  debafe  his 
powers  in  the  embellidunent  of  fuch 
a  legend  as  this;  and  which, confider- 
ed  as  a  vehicle  of  inftm^ion,  could 
afTuredly  convey  no  profit ;  and 
confidered  as  an  allegory,  could  ^ve 
no  pleafure  ?— For  though  it  were 
drelTed  out  even  by  the  hands  of 
Spencer,  with  all  his  magic  imagery 
and  colouring,  it  could  not  anbrd 
(he  fmalleft  delight,  luilefs  the  con> 
tending  knights  were  viewed  as 
real  perfons ;  not  as  the  oppofite 
Tides  and  bafe  of  an  ifofceles  triangle, 
with  lines  Toperadded  for  the  de- 
monftration  of  a  theorem  in  mathe¬ 
matics. 

So,  in  reading  the  Fairy  Queen, 
to  receive  all  the  pleafures  which 
that  poem  can  give,  one  muft  in- 
duftrioufly  avoid  thinking  on  the 
allegoric  meaning.  Hill  regarding 
Sir  Guyoo,  Artigal,  Calidore,  and 
the  rdt,  as  true  men  engaged  in 
true  adventures  ;  and  not  as  abftra*^ 
reprefentations  of  temperance,  juf- 
tice,  courtefy,  and  the  other  vir¬ 
tues.  If  the  mytbologic  meaning  is 
kept  in  view,  thofe  chara^ers  can 
really  create  no  more  intereft  than 
the  lioit  in  the  Mid-fummer  Night’v 
Qreaqa :  after  faying  io  his  prq^ 
logue, 

Then  know  that  I,  one  Stoiig  the 
joiner,  am 

**  No  lion  fell,  nor  elie  no  lion's 
dam." 

A  declaration  defigned  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  ladies,  -and  which  would 
certainly  prevent  any  fiich  effefts 
as  happened  at  the  Furies  of  ^fehy- 
lus.  For  the  fame  realbn  it  is, 
that  Spencer’s  work  is  dullell  where 
the  allegdi^  is  moft  correift  ;  and, 
on  the  contrary,  moft  delightful 
where  little  or  no  allegory  can  be 
found.  An  example  <>f  the  former 
we  have  in  t!.c  defeription  of  the 
houfe  of  Temperance,  where  the 
whole  progrei's  of  feeding,  digef- 
tion.  and  its  confequences,  is  moft 
accurately  depicted,  by  the  maftcr- 

;r, 


cook.  Concoction ;  the  kitchen-clerk, 
Digeftion,  with  their  afiSftant  fculr 
lions,  boiling  and  ftewing  good  ftuff 
in  a  jolly  cauldron,  and  not  forget, 
ting  to  convey  what  was  nought  to 
the  back-gate  ;  **  that  cleped  was 
Port  Efquiline."  Of  the  latter,  a 
moft  chaiming  inftance  is  in  book  6. 
canto  IO.  where  Calidore  finds  the 
Graces  dancing,  to  the  melodious 
pipe  of  Colin,  m  a  feene  the  moft 
enchanting  that  eyer  poet  fancied ; 
and  which,  indeed,  Milton  feems  to 
have  remembered  in  deferibing  the 
Mount  of  Paradife, 

I  would  conclude,  therefore,  on 
this  head,  that  the  particular  in 
Spencer  leaft  deferving  imitation 
is  his  allegory  ;  for  the  heft  pufiible 
allegory  mult  ever  be  inferior  as  a 
vehicle  of  inftruAion,  and  far  more 
as  a  vehicle  of  pleaiure,  to  a  de¬ 
feription  of  real  manners  and  real 
events.  The  powers  of  poefy  are 
given  to  their  poftefibrs  for  higher 
purpofes,  than  the  fabricating  of 
parables,  and  the  decoration  of 
rjddles.  , 

But  1  am  very  far  from  extending 
the  lame  cenfure  to  his  diftion  pr 
hb  ftan^  That  his  ftyle  was  e- 
fteenKd  vicious  in  hu  own  time, 
is  incredible ;  for  notwithftanduig 
qll  the  fiufluation  of  language,  it  u 
at  this  day,  not  only  ineligible,  but 
delightful;  poftelfing  a  tender  fweet- 
nefs  and  fimplicity,  which  can  never 
fail  to  charm.  If  it  be  Ben  John- 
Ibn,  whom  the  Rambler  mentions 
as  alHrming  that  Spencer  wrote  mo 
language,  he  b  truly  a  worthy  wh- 
nels ;  for  he  was  fo  good  a  man,  that 
he  never  felt  envy ;  fo  good  a  critic, 
that  he  abufed  Shakefpeare ;  and  fo 
good  a  poet,  that  in  all  bb  works 
there  are  not  to  be  found  together 
fix  eafy  unafie^ed  lines.  None  but 
a  congenial  fpirit  would  have  thought 
of  retailing  his  furly,  malevolent, 
and  falfe  remark.  Had  Ben  John- 
Ton,  nor  Samuel  JohnTon  never  read 
Tucb  ftanzas  as  thoib  foUowuig  ? 

Behold, 


^0  Remarks  osfthe  Opimsm  tf  Dr  JehiWb» 

Behoed,  O  man  !  that  toilicme  pains  dbR  take. 

The  flow’rs,  tiie  fields,  and  all  that  pleafant  grovs. 

Haw  they  themfelves  do  thine  enfample  make ; 

Whiles  nothing  envious  Nature  them  forth  thiWs 
Out  of  her  fruitful  lap :  how  no  man  knows 
They  fpring,  they  bud,  they  blolTom  frelh  and 
And  d^k  the  world  with  their  rich  pompous  (hows ; 

Yet  no  man  for  them  taketh  pains  or  care  ; 

Yet  no  man  to  them  can  his  careful  puns  compare. 

Tl^e  lily.  Lady  oi  the  flow’iing  field, 

Th^  flower-de-luce,  her  lovely  paramour. 

Bid  thee  to  them  thy  fhiitlefs  labours  ]Aeld, 

And  leave  off  this  toilfome  weary  ftour. 

*  Lo  !  loi,how  brave  Ihe  decks  her  bounteous  bowV 
With  filken  curtains  and  gold  coverlets, 

Tlierein  to  Ihroud  her  fumptuous  bellaraour  ; 

Yet  neither  fpins,  nor  car^,  nor  cares  nor  frets. 

But  to  her  mother  Nature  all  her  care  (he  lets. 

h  this  no  language  f — It  is  not  in*  Stall  draw  his  omantents  of  diflion 
deed  the  language  of  Sganns,  nor  from.  Virgil,  Spencer,  Shakefpeare, 
of  the  Rambler,  but  it  b  the  Ian-  and  Milton  have  diofen  the  former, 
guage  of  Nature  and  of  Poetry,  and  Dr  Samuel  Johnlbn  the  latter. 
This  mighty  cenfor  reprobates  our  A  darkened  ftyle,  no  doubt,  is 
poet  for  ufing  old  words : — a  prac-  blameable  i  but  a  ftyle  may  be 
tice,  however,  which  is  exprefsly  darkened  with  new  words  as  well  as 
reccrmmcnded  by  Cicero  and  Quin-  with  old  ones.  And  a  certain  rbymfter 
tilian ;  who,  fpeaking  of  ornamental  is  of  opinion,  that  if  a  canto  of  the 
language,  both  mention  this  fource  Fsdry  Queen,  and  a  paper  of  the 
firft  in  order.  They  mention  alfo  Rambler,  were  read  to  a  crowd  of 
another,  though  hot  with  equal  peafants  in  England  or  Scotland,  it 
commendation, — ^the  de  or  inven-  would  foon  be  yifible  where  tlie 
tion  of  new  words.  Every  author  thickeft  darknefs  lay. 
has  a  right  to  chufe  what  fource  he 

-  As  Palinode  fat  in  the  fummer  ftade,  ...  ' 

With  maids  and  fhepherds  on  the  grafs  ^und, 

>  He  told  the  tender  tale  by  Colin  made,"  ‘  * 

I  Of  love-lorn  knights  on  fad  adventures  bound. 

.  Nearer  they  prcls>  enamour’d  of  the  found ; 

While  fome  for  joy,  and  fome  for  pity,  weep. 

Gazing  in  filence  folemn  and  profound  ; 

Such  as  to  midnight-moons  the  woodlands  keep. 

When  all  the  waving  groves,  and  winds  and  waters  lleep. 

Then  of  Pompofo  he  unroll’d  the  page, 

Commencing  an  oration  erudite, 

Wherein  conglomorated  glooms  engage. 

With  corrufeations  colorific  bright.  • 

Enrag’d  the  ruftic  rout,  with  foul  defpight 
From  Palinode  the  fapient  volume  tore. 

And  to  Dan  Sathanas  condemn’d  it  quite. 

With  clamours  fierce ;  as  when  on  Scylla’s  Ihore 
Hjtrlh  torrents  thro’  rude  rocks  regurgitating  rore.  The 
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conctrmng  the  imiUitUn  cf  Spencer*  * 


The  (hnza  of  Spencer,  £171  our 
Critic, »  at  once  dittcuh  and  unplea- 
(ing:  tirefome  to  the  ear  by  its  uni* 
formity,  and  to  the  attention  by  its 
length.  This  is  one  of  thefe  fen- 
tences  which  he  had  a  notable 
knack  at  cooftru^n^— re^ilariy 
balanced,  founding  weQ,  and  mean¬ 
ing  nothing.  Tlie  firft  charge  of 
di&culty  gives  us  to  underl^d, 
that  the  DoiEtor  had  attempted  to 
compofe  in  this  ftanaa  without  fuc* 
cefs ; — ^how  elfe  could  be  know  that 
it  was  difficult  I  for  he  ought  not  to 
have  given  fucb  a  flanderous  opinion 
upon  tiK  report.  Difficulty  is  a  rela* 
tive  term.  The  fuitors  of  Penelope 
cotdd  not  bend  the  bow  of  UlyiTes;. 
but'  the  hero  himfelf  managed  it 
with  eafe,  with  grace,  and  with 
compleat  effect. — “  Will  you  pliw  up¬ 
on  the  pipe  V*  fays  Hamlet  to  GuU- 
denftem.  “  I  know  no  touch  of  it, 
my  Loril,  it  is  at  once  difficult  and 
unpleafing.”— “  Govern  thefe  ven- 
tiges  with  your  fingers  and  thumb,” 
continues  the  pripce  ;  **  give  it  breath 
with  your  moutl^  and  it  wiQ  dif- 
courfe  mod  eloquent  mufic.  Lgok 
you,  thefe  are  the  ftops.’*'  **  But 
thefe,**  replies  the  fupple  courtier, 
thefe  I  cannot  command  to  any 
utterance  of  hamiony  ;  I  have  not 
the  fldlL’* — ^Indeed  when  one  con- 
fiders  the  vaft  number  of  danaas 
written  by  Spencer,  it  is  impoffible 
K>  believe  that  he  found  the  mca- 
fure  difficult.  And,  **  what  this 
critic  remarks  of  its  uniformity  be¬ 
ing  tirefome,  will  be  found  to  hold 
true  only  when  the  poetry  is  faulty 
in  other  refpe^b.  It  admits  both 
fioiplicity  and  magnificence  of  found 


and  language,  beyond  any  ocher 
danza  that  1  am  acquainted  with.  It 
allows  the  fentendoulhefs  of  thecoup- 
let,  and  alfo  the  diverlified  cadence 
and  complicatsd  modulation  of  blank 
verfe.**  This  is  the  opinion  of  Dr 
Beanie,  who  has  himfrit  given  very 
good  illudrations  of  it  ^  and  it  might 
be  farther  illulb^ted,  by  tranferi- 
bing  one  half  of  the  Fairy  Queen. 

Spencer  is  accufed  of  having  form¬ 
ed  his  danza  in  imitation  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  poets,  without  due  regard  to 
the  genius  of  our  language.  Sic. — 
This  b  a  trite  criticifro,  often  de¬ 
livered  both  before  and  fince  Dr 
Johnfon  ufed  it.  1  freely  own  I 
have  never  feen  any  evidence  of  its 
truth :  I  think  I  have  even  feen  e- 
vidence  of  ips  falfity.  Spencer  had 
cenfulted  the  genius  of  our  language 
fufficiently  to  blow  tliat  in  a  poem 
of  lei^h,  fome  fort  of  danza  was 
necellary,  to  avoid  the  fuSbeation' 
of  long  periods.  It  remained,  there¬ 
fore  for  him,  either  to  ufe  one  al¬ 
ready  formed,  or  to  form  one  for 
himfelf.  •  He  was  too'  loyally  auach- 
ed  to  Queen  Befsf.totom  fmuggler, 
and  import  fuch  counterband  mer¬ 
chandize  as  the  Italian  Octave  rime.' 
Nor  had  he  any  need  to  dofo,  there 
being  fufficient  famples  of  that  ware 
in  England  long  before.  In  fa^if 
there  was  either  fin  or  ibame  in  this 
a&ir,  it  mufV  lie  at  old  father 
Chaucer’s  door.  The  Man  of  Law’s 
tale,  for  example,  which  contains 
more  than  1000  lines,  is  all  in  a 
danza  clofely  copied  feom  the  Ita- 
liam  Ottave-  rime.  Here  is  aa 
example: 


Me  lid  not  of  the  chaff  ne  of  the  dre, 

Maken  fo  long  a  talc  as  of  the  com. 

What  flralde  I  tellen  of  the  realtee 

Of  this  marrigge,  or  which  eours  goffi  beforre. 

Who  bloweth  hi  a  trorope  or  in  an  home  ? 

The  fruit  of  every  tale  is  for  to  fay  : 

Ttkey  cat,  and  drUdi^  and  dance,  and  fing,  and  play. 


51  Lttter  from  the  late  KIm^  of  Pruflil  to  the  Counted  de  Samas. 

They  gon  to  bed,  as  it  was  Ikill  and  right ;  ' 

For  tho’  that  wives  ben  fid  holy  thinges,  .  n 

They  muften  take  in  patience  a  night  . 

Swiche  maner  necelTaries,  as  ben  plefinges 
To  folk  that  han  y wedded  them  with  ringes. 

And  lay  alite  theit  holinelTe  afide, 

^  As  for  the  time,  it  may  no  bet  betide. 

This  it  precifely  the  ftanza  of  the  concluding  Alexandrine,  eithef 
Tallb  and  Ai-ioftd,  with  tliis  only  finilhes  a  fubjeft  with  dignity,  or,' 
difference,  the  firft  rhyme  is  not  by  a  proper  mah^gemeht  of  the 
thrice  repeated  like  the  fecend,  and  ^ufe  in  the  middle  of  it,  forms  a 
chat  the  Italians  have  their  rhymes  pleafing  fufpenfion. — I  be^  leaver 
invariably  fenilnine.  The  Monk’s,  therefore,  to  conclude  in  direA  op-  i 
and  the  Plowman’s  ules  are  in  ftan-  pofition  to  Df  Johnfon,  and  in  per- 
zas  of  fimilar  conilnaflion.  Hence  fe£t  agreement  with  Shenftone; 
we  fee  with  how  little  reafon  Spen-  That  the  particulars  in  Spencer  molt 
e'er  is  accufed  of  copying  the  mca-  proper  for  imitation,  are  his  ftanza; 
iWes  of  the  Tufean  fehod.  His  his  llmplicity,  his  manner  of  deferip- 
flanza  is  very  different,  and  very  tion,  and  a  peculiar  tendemefs  of 
far  fuperior.  The  introduction  of  fentiment,  remarkable  throughout 
the  new  rhyme  at  the  (ixth  line  his  Works, 
gives  fcope  for  an  infinite  variety  Tours,  tre. 

df  modulation  and  Cadence  i  and  CiMBUSCAiir 


^  Letter  jram  the  late  King  of  Pruilia  to  the  Counteis  de  Samas. 

*  Newlladt,  Now.  1 1 .  1 760.  This  is,  I  fwear,  fuch  a  dog^f 

T  Am  punctual  in  anfwering,  and  life,  as  no  one,  except  Don  Qinx- 
X  eager  to  oblige  you*  Perfons  otte,  ever  led  but  myiclf.  All  this 
of  the  fame  age  agree  wonderfully,  buffle,  aQ  this  confuflon,  which 
1  have  given  up  fuppers  thefe  four  feems  to  be  without  end,  has  made' 
years,  as  incompatible  with  the  bull-  me  fuch  an  old  fellow,  that  you 
nefs  I  am  forced  to  carry  on  ;  and,  would  hardly  know,  me  again.  The 
on  marching  days,  my  dinner  is  hair  on  the  right  fide  of  my  head  is 
only  a  difli  of  chocolate.  We  have  ^wn  quite,  grey ;  my  teeth  break, 
been  running  like  madmen,  quite  and  fall  out ;  my  i^e  is  as  full  of 
elated  with  viCtory,  to  fee  whether  wrinkles  as  the  furbelow  of  a 'petti- 
we  could  drive  the  Auftrians  from  coat,  and  my  back  'arched  like  a 
t)refden  ;  but  they  laughed  at  us  monk’s  of  La  Trappe.  1  give  you 
from  the  tops  of  their  mountains,  notice  of  all  this,  ^at,  if  we  Ihould 
I  returned  like  a  difappointed  child,  meet  again  iri  (kin  and  bone,  jroii 
to  hide  my  vexation  in.  one  of  the  may  not'  be  (hocked  at  my  figure, 
mofl  curfed  villages  of  Saxony.  1  Nothing  belonging  to  me  remains 
We  muft  now  drive  Meffieuri  Les  unaltered,  except  my  heart,  which, 
Cercles  out  ,of  ‘  Freyberg  and  as  long  as  I  breathe,  will  retain  its 
Chemnitz,  in  order  to  get  fome-  fentiments  of  affieCtion  and  tender 
thing  to  eat,  and  a  place  to  deep  friendlbip  for  miy  good  Mamma, 
in.  .  .Adieu.’’  .  ^ 
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A  Journey  to  tk:  JJle  of  Bafs. — Infcriltd  to  William  Cochrane  of  Gulane, 

Efq, 

- “  The  fea  rock,  immenre,  a  minute  account  of  the  operations 

Amazing  Bafs,  looks  o'er  a  fertile  jhe  fiege,  and  the  following  de- 
**'“*■”  Douglas,  li-ription  of  the  fort Le  plant  du 

IAt  laft  yielded  to  their  importu-  “  fort  d’Edimton  eft  tout  quarr6,  et 
nities  to  make  one  of  a  party  to  aflis  au  milieu  d’une  plaine  raze 
the  Bafs,  and  early  one  fine  morn-  “  ct  balle,  n’ayant  montagne  ne  col- 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  July,  we  line  qui  lui  puifle  commander.  II 
let  out  from  Edinburgh  and  break-  “  eft  clos  d’un  large  fcfle  a  funds 
fafted  at  Aberlady.  As  an  account  “  de  curr,  ct  d’une  bonne  et  forte 
of  the  Bafs  itfclf  would  furnilh  ma-  “  couriine  de  gazons  de  gi  offe  tcrre', 
terials  but  for  a  Ihort  effay,  I  lhall  “  rcparee  de  fpacieux  rempars,  et 
mention  any  thing  that  I  know  re-  approjjricc  de  bons  et  feurs  para- 
markable  in  the  places  thro’  which  **  pets  ;  aux  (^uatre  coins  de  la 
we  palfed.  My  information  refpec-  “  quelle  font  aihs  quatre  fors  boule- 
ting  their  ancient  ftate  is  drawn  “  vards^”  ire.  It  appears  from 
from  the  bell  authorities,  and  may  what  follows  in  the  lame  author, 
be  depended  on.  that  the  fort  was  furrounded  by  a 

Thomas  Learmont,  who  is  better  deep  ditcli,  behind  the  rampart  ol  the 
known  by  the  name  of  Thomas  the  firll  wall,  lined  with  a  ftrong  cur- 
Rhymer,  and  who  lived  in  the  i  ;th  tain,  and  caie-mated.  Ignorant,  in- 
century,  prophefyed  that,  at  his  re-  deed,  mult  the  aftulants  have  been  in 
Mirn  from  France,  Jolm  Duke  of  the  art  of  attacking  forts,  for,  in  the 
Albany  Ihould  land  at  Aberlady;  prefent  ftate  of  the  art,  no  place  can 
iJowever,  the  Prophet  was  milla-  be  imagined  lefs  capable  of  defence, 
ken,  for  he  landed  at  Dumbarton.  The  French  General  advanced  his 
Aberlady  was  a  place  of  ftrength,  lines  fo  near  the  fort,  that  his  men 
and  a  famous  port  in  thofe  days,  were  often  knocked  down  by  pieces 
Nothing  of  the  fortifications  now  of  lead  fixed  to  llrings  which  the 
1  emain  ,  nor  is  it  known  with  cer-  befieged  held  in  their  hands.  Being 
tainty  where  they  were.  In  1549,  repullicd  in  au  attempt  to  take  it  by 
when  the  French  and  Scots  were  furprile,  and  in  winch  he  had  g;un- 
beiieging  the  Englilli  in  Hadding-  ed  the  outworks,  he  turned  the 
ton,  a  new  fort  was  eredlcd  on  the  liege  into  a  blocade.  The  gover* 
North  point  of  tlie  farm  of  Aber-  nor  was  taken  in  a  Tally  which  he 
lady,  to  intercept  any  fuccours  that  made  to  fiivour  the  iiitrodu^ioo  of 
might  attempt  to  come  by  fca  to  a  fupply  of  provilions,  and  the  de- 
the  ailiftance  of  the  befieged.  Al-  tachnient  w  as  cut  in  pieces ;  and 
though  an  account  of  this  fiege  of  t'le  fort  at  Aberlady  llraitening  the 
Haddington  is  foreign  to  the  full-  place  more  and  more,  it  was  eva- 
Jecl,  yet  it  is  fo  curious  that  1  lhall  cuated  in  1549. 
fay  fomething  of  it.  Haddington  Alierlady  was  a  Menfal  church 
w  as  feized  and  fortified  by  the  Eng-  of  the  Bilkop  of  Dunkeld.  and  the 
Kth  in  the  month  of  April  1548:  greateft  part  of  that  Bifliop’s  lan<h 
It  had  a  garrifon  of  2000  foot  and  were  cretlted  into  the  Barony  of 
500  horfe,  under  the  command  of  a  Aberlady  about  the  middle  of  the. 
brave  and  experienced  officer.  He  t  jth  century.  In  1673,  the  Com- 
bailled  all  the  ellorts  of  1 7,000  Scots  milHon  of  Teinds  granted  the  mi- 
and  French  forces.  A  French  of-  nifter  a  very  extraordinary  aug- 
ficer  w  ho  w  as  prefeiit,  has  left  us  mentation  of  ftipend.  It  amounted 
VoL.  yi.  N'’  32.  G  to 
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to  62  1)0115,  3  firlots  of  vi£lual,  and  ward  was  promifed  foi*  deftroying 
L.  406  Scots  money.  1  could  ne»  him.  The  perfon  that  did  it  got 
ver  learn  how  the  right  to  this  lU-  the  lands  of  Saltcoats.  The  fame 
peid  was  loft,  but  at  this  day  it  is  tale  is  told  of  the  anceftor  of  the 
leli,  than  even  before  the  augmen*  family  of  Gordon,  who  obtained  the 
tation  was  obtained.  lands  of  Gordon  from  Malcolm  HI.' 

King  James  VI.  gave  the  town  for  a  like  feat.  Within  thefe  twelve 
of  Haddington  a  road  40  feet  broad  years,  I  fasv  the  fjwar  and  the  glove 
from  that  place  to  the  Port  of  A-  he  ufed  in  that  action  fold  by  pul)- 
berlady.  About  twenty-four  years  lie  au<Stion  at  Saltcoats  for  nxteen 
ago,  they  made  a  feeble  attempt  pence.  Was  it  not  for  the  value 
to  conftruifi  a  harbour  there,  but  a  of  the  iron,  I  fancy  the  fword  of 
fudden  ftorm  undid  all  their  labours,  King  Robert  Bruce,  which  is  kept 
and  they  have  never  been  refumed,  with  (b  much  care  at  Dunfermline, 
A  mile  to  the  Eaft  of  Aberlady,  might  be  bought  as  cheap.'  ‘ 
ftands  LufFiiefs,  the  property  of  thp  Half  a  mile  from  this  is  Gulane, 
Hon.  Charles  Hope  of  Waughton.  the  feat  of  W'illiam  Cochrane,  Elq; 
It  has  formerly  been  infulated  and  In  1140  David  1.  built  here  a  cell 
fortified.  One  half  of  the  ditch  is  for  Ciftertian  Nuns,  which  depend- 
ftill  entire  and  filled  with  water."  ed  on  the  Abbey  at  Berwick-  The 
The  courfe  of  the  other  half  is  vi-  parifli  church  remained  at  this  place 
fible  ;  and  the  foundations '  of  thq^  till  1612,  when  tt  w'as  removed  by 
baftions  are  alfo  to  be  feen.  Per-  atl  of  parliament  to  Dirleton. 
haps  Luffnefs  w’as  fortified  at  the  Two  miles  farther  Eaft  is  Dirle- 
fame  time,  and  with  the  fame  view  ton,  the  property  of  William  Nif- 
that  the  fort  of  Aberlady  was  built,  bet,  Efq.  It  is  built  on  a  gentle  e- 
Bickerton,  laird  of  Luffnefs,  is  laid  minence  that  gives  it  a  command- 
to  have  treacheroufly  ftabbed  the  ing  view  of  the  fruitful  country  to 
Earl  of  Douglas  at  the  battle  of  Or-  the  Eaft  and  Sovth,  and  of  the  Frith 
terbum  in  1 388.  This  battle  bears  of  Forth ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it 
a  great  refemblance  to  that  deferi-  is  one  of  tlie  molt  pleafant  villages 
bed  in  the  ballad  of  Chevy-Chacc.  I  ever  faw.  The  caftle  is  famous 
The  fame  perfon  was  taken  prilon-  in  ancient  ftory  :  I  Ihall  only  only 
er  at  the  battle  of  Homildone  in  mention,  that  in  1298,  when  Ed- 
Northumberland  in  1402.  The  ward  I.  invaded"  Scotland  by  the 
Trinity  Friars  had  a  monaftery  Ealt^m  borders,  no  fort  refilled  the 
here,  which  is  now  level  with  the  progrefs  of  his  arms  till  he  came  to 
ground  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  there  Dirleton,  which  Hood  a  long  fiege. 
was  another  monaftery  belonging  When  before  the  place,  his  foldiers 
to  the  Carmelites.  However  that  ate  a  great  deal  of  peafe  and  beans, 
may  be,  there  is  a  park  called  the  which  they  pulled  in  the  fields  in 
Friar  Ward,  and  a  coarle  tomb  in  the  month  of  July.  This  prefents  ns 
it,  which  from  the  arms,  that  are  with  a  favourable  view  of  agricul- 
now  much  defaced,  appears  to  be  ture,  even  in  thefe  early  times;  and 
that  of  a  knight  of  fome  military  while  I  write,  it  is  one  of  the  moll 
order.  ■  fertile  places  in  Scotland.  It  was 

Saltcoats,  now  in  ruins,  ftands  a  then  in  the  pofleffion  of  a  family  of 
mile  to  the  Eaftward  of  Lurtiiefs.  the  name  of  De  Vaux,  or  De  Val- 
Tliere  is  a  tradition,  that  long  ago  libus,  from  whom  Mr  Vans  of  Barn- 
all  this  country  was  covered  with  barrow,  near  W'igton,  is  defeend- 
woods,  which  were  fo  much  Infeft-  ed  ;  and  tvhofe  heir  female,  about 
ed  by  a  wild  boar,  that  a  great  re-  the  year  1380,  carried  the  eftate  in* 

to 
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to  the  family  of  Halibuiton.  The  top  of  the  rock  by  a  rope  round  his 
eitate  was  acquired  in  the  lad  cen>  middle.  W1  cn  we  came  to  the 
tury  by  Sir  John  Nilbet,  who  was  cave,  which  is  a  palTage  hollowed 
King’s  Advocate  in  the  reign  of  by  tlie  tide  through  the  Bais  near 
Charles  II.  the  South-wed  fide,  a  Ihot  washred 

It  .was  dinner  time  before  we  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  birds, 
reached  North  Berwick,  which  is  They  came  out  in  thoufands,  \t’ith 
two  miles  from  Dirleton.  Wefpent  mod  unnatural  cries,  whkh,  with 
the  evening  in  viiliing  the  ruins  of  the  reports  of  the  gun,  &nd  the  e- 
the  Priory,  which  was  founded  in  chees  of  the  rock,  made  a  curious 
1216  by  Duncan  liiarl  of  Fife,  and  alTcmblage  of  difeordant  founds, 
confecrated  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and  Vad  numbers  of  Iblon  geefe  come 
in  going  to  the  top  of  the  Law,  here  in  February  and  March,  and 
from  whence  we  had  a  very  ex-  day  till  the  months  of  September 
tenlive  view.  There  are  many  of  or  Oidober,  when  they  go  to  the 
thefe  Laws  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  Northern  lilands,  where  they  pals 
thought  that  on  them  judice  was  the  Winter.  They  do  not  lay  more 
adminidered  of  old.  The  £rfe  name  than  one  egg  in  a  feafon,  and  they 
of  fome  of  them  fignifies  the  Hill  never  begin  to  lay  till  they  are  five 
of  Strife,  and  does  a  little  allid  the  years  old.  I  know  no  place  in  the 
conjedhire.  Early  next  morning  South  of  Scotland  where  they  hatch 
we  failed  to  the  Ide  of  Bafs,  which  but  the  Bals,  and  fuch  another  rock 
is  three  miles  from  North  Berwick,  off  the  coad  of  Ayr-lhire.  Thole 
It  was  long  the  property  of  a  fa-  at  the  Bafs  are  the  larged,  fome  of 
mily  of  the  name  of  Lauder,  who  them  meafuring  feven  feet  between 
derived  their  title  from  it,  and  who  the  tips  of  thb  wings,  which  are  ail 
depended  on  the  Earls  of  Douglas,  tipped  with  black.  Thole  on  the 
It  now  belongs  to  Sir  Hew  Dal-  coad  of  Ayr-lhire  have  a  beautiful 
rymple,  who  has  let  it  for  about  black  dreak  down  their  backs.  At 
feventy  guineas  a-year.  It  fattens  both  places  there  are  varieties  of  o- 
twenty-four  Ihecp,  whofe  mutton  is  ther  fowls  which  any  person  is  at 
extremely  well  flavoured,  owing  to  liberty  to  llioot. 
their  grafs  being  watered  by  the  The  Bali  was  formerly  a  cadle, 
fpray  of  the  fea,  which  rough  wea-  and  it  was  converted  into  a  Hate 
ther  throws  a  great  way  up  the  prifon  a  little  more  than  an  hun- 
rock  on  the  South-wed  fide,  where  dred  years  ago.  The  Duke  of 
it  is  only  acceflible.  It  is  near  a  Somerfet,  Proteidor  of  England, 
mile  in  circumferancc,  and  on  three  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIll.  fent 
fides  its  edges  are  almod  perpen-  a  drong  fleet  into  Scotland.  The 
dicular.  We  rowed  round  it  dole  admiral,  miicarrying  in  an  attempt 
to  the  rock,  and  I  never  beheld  a  to  bribe  the  governor  of  the  Bals, 
more  awful  fight  than  thofe  fright-  failed  up  the  Frith  and  feized  and 
ful  precipices,  that  in  fome  places  fortified  Inch-Keith  ;  and  one  night 
rife  480  feet  above  the  level  of  the  he  landed  “  en  la  plage  de  Berladc 
lea,  and  whofe  concave  furfaces  “  quilques  munitions  pour  Edim- 
leems  to  threaten  dedrudion  to  “  ton.” 

thofe  who  fail  underneath.  The  It  held  out  againd  the  govern* 
horror  of  the  feene  was  increafed  ment  for  feven  years  after  the  Re- 
by  the  fight  of  a  man  half  way  volution  in  1688.  Thirty-two  del- 
down,  who  was  catching  the  young  peradoes  had  feized  on  it,  and  fub- 
geefe  at  the  perpetual  rilk  of  his  filled  by  plundering  all  Ihips  they 
life,  and  was  fiifpended  from  the  could  lay  hold  of,  and  by  little  de- 
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predations  on  land.  In  one  of  tliefc 
incurfions,  three  of  them  were  ta¬ 
ken  and  condemned  to  death.  On¬ 
ly  fixteen  men  remained  on  the 
rock.  They  demanded  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  obtained  hononraWe  terms, 
even  for 'their  fellows  who  were 
under  fentence  of  death.  The  land- 
ing- place  was  defended  by  flight 
fortifications  that  are  almoft  entire. 
The  walls  of  the  governor’s  houfe, 
and  of  the  houfes  of  the  garriibn,  do 
Hill  remain.  Even  at  the  eafielt 
place  Landing  is  difficult,  except  at 
high-water.  Steps  might  be  cut  in 
the  rock  at  a  fmall  expence ;  and  at 
any  rate,  there  ought  to  be  a  rope 
to  affift  people  in  climbing  upv  if 
the  tide,  which  ebbs  19  feet,  is  low, 
it  is  as  necelTary  in  coming  .down. 
A  bad  winding  foot-path  leads  up 
to  the  chapel,  now  in  ruins,  and 
to  the  governor’s  garden,  which  is 
not  far  from  the  top  of  the  hill, 
and  has  in  the  midfl  of  it  a  well  of 
frelh  water  that  is  but  indift'erent. 
Here  we  breakfafted  on  ham  and 
ciiickens,  which  we  procured  from 
the  governor’s  houfe,  fitted  up  for 
a  temporary  inn.  The  quality  of 
the  water  we  corrected  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  brandy. 

After  having  fpent  four  hours  on 
the  Bafs,  we  defeended,  and  went 
next  to  Tantallan,  the  feat  of  the  old 
Earls  of  Angus,  and  the  ftrongeft 
caflle  of  the  kind  I  ever  faw.  At 
the  diflance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  it 
ilands  on  the  point  of  land  nearcit 
to  the  Bafs.  Much  of  the  caflle 
Hill  remains,  and  I  make  no  doubt 


that  it  will  continue  for  many  hun¬ 
dred  years  yet  to  come.  It  was 
provided  with  artillery  by  order  of 
parliament  in  1481.  Without  an 
order  from  the  States,  Umfraville 
Earl  of  Angus,  refufed  to  furrender 
his  caflles  in  1392  to  Edward  I. 
when  he  was  to  give  his  award.  I 
fuppofe  Tantallan  v/as  one  of  his 
caflles.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
mention  of  its  ever  being  taken  } 
but  as  Dirleton  is  mentioned  as  be¬ 
ing  the  firfl  place  that  refilled  Ed¬ 
ward  in  his  invafion  of  1 29S,  it  is 
probable  that  it  was  taken  at  that 
time.  In  ij66,  when  the  Earl  of 
Morton,  who  was  tutor  of  Angus 
during  his  nephew’s  minority,  was 
fufpefted  of  attachment  to  the  lords 
in  difgrace,  it  was  taken  poHeffion 
of  by  royal  authority  left  they  fliould 
flielter  themfclves  there :  and  in 
1639  Covenanters  deflroyeJ  it, 
bccaufe  the  Marquis  of  Douglas  fa¬ 
voured  the  caufe  of  King  Charles.  i 

One  of  our  hiftorians  mentions 
cards  being  played  at  Tantallan 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

VV^’e  walked  to  North  Berwick, 
and  arrived  in  Edinburgh  late  at 
night,  have  feldoni  fpent  our  time 
and  money  more  to  our  fatisfa<^ion ; 
and  I  recommend  it  to  thofe  wlw 
have  a  little  of  both  to  fpare  to 
make  the  fame  excurfion.  We  had 
dined  at  W.  Cochrane’s  of  Gulane, 
and  it  is  to  his  kind,  eafy  hofpitality, 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  patron¬ 
age  of  this  little  work,  if  it  is  of 
value  fufficient  to  create  a  debt. 
Julyj  1787.  Sextus. 


On  the  Culture  and  Economical  Ufes  of  the  Spanifh  Broom.  By 
M.  BroufTonet,  I'rofeffor  of  Botany  at  Paris*. 

TH  E  Spanifh  broom  {Spartium  is  already  very  copious,  and  where 
Lin.)  grows  natural-  its  large  yellow  flowers  make  it 
ly  in  the  Southern  provinces  of  confpicnous  among  other  fhrubs.  It 
France,  but  it  fucceeds  perfe^lly  grows  in  the  poorefl  foils,  and  I 
well  in  the  Briiiilt  gardens,  where  it  had  occafion  to  obferve  it,  and  to 
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Oh  the  Culture  and  Economical 

remark  its  economical  ufes  on  the 
barren  mountains  that  compofe  the 
greater  part  of  lower  Languedoc, 
where  it  grow’s  in  abundance,  and 
is  cultivated  by  the  natives,  if  the 
little  care  they  bellow  on  this  plant 
deferves  tlie  name  of  culture. 

It  is  fown  on  the  moll  arid  fpots, 
on  the  fteepeft  declivities  of  the 
hills,  in  a  llony,  foil  where  hard¬ 
ly  any  other  plant  could  vegetate. 
In  a  few  years  it  makes  a  vigorous 
fhrub  :  inflnuating  its  roots  between 
the  interllices  of  the  Hones,  it  binds 
the  foil,  and  retains  the  fmall  portion 
of  vegetable  earth  fcattered  over 
thefe  hills  which  the  autumnal  rains 
would  olherwife  walh  away. 

It  is  fown  in  January,  after  the 
ground»has  received  a  flight  dref- 
ling.  The  quantity  of  feed  varies 
in  a  given  extent  of  foil ;  but  it  is 
lafed  to  fow  thick,  as  many  feeds  do 
not  come‘  up,  and  a  number  of  the 
plants  perilh  after  they  have  fprung. 
It  cannot  be  raifed  otherwife  than 
by  feed  ;  when  tranfplanted,  it  takes 
root  again  with  difficnlty,  even  in 
gardens  where  it  is  treated  with 
care.  But  it  yields  abundance  of 
feeds,  which  are  fold  cheap. 

A  little  fpace  is  left  between  each 
bnlh,  and  thus  the  plants  remain 
without  culture  for  three  years,  for 
they  arc  not  fufBciently  ftrong  to 
furnifli  branches  long  enough  for 
cutting. 

There  are  tv.’o  ufes  to  which  this 
(limb  is  applied.  Its  branches  yield 
a  thread  of  wliich  they  make  linen ; 
and  in  Winter  they  lerve  for  food 
to  Ihecp  and  goats. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  thiead, 
the  yoiinged  plants  are  preferred. 
Tlicy  arc  cut  for  this  purpofe  ge¬ 
nerally  in  the  month  of  Angufl,  or 
after  harvefl.  The  branches  are 
rut  with  a  knife  and  gathered  to¬ 
gether  in  bundles,  which  are  at  llrll 
laid  in  the  fun  to  dry  :  they  arc 
then  heat  with  a  piece  of  wood, 
waflitd  iu  a  river  or  pond,  and  lett 
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to  (leep  in  the  water  for  about  four 
hours.  The  bundles  thus  prepared 
are  taken  to  a  little  dillance  from 
the  water  and  laid  in  a  hollow  place 
made  for  them,  where  they  are  co¬ 
vered  with  fern  or  (Iraw,  and  re¬ 
main  thus  to  deep  for  eight  or  nine 
days  ;  during  which  time  all  tliat  is 
neceffary  is  to  throw  a  little  water 
Qoce  a-day  on  the  heap  without  un¬ 
covering  the  broom.  After  this, 
the  bundles  are  well  walhed,  the 
the  green  rind  of  the  plant  or  epi¬ 
dermis  comes  oif,  and  the  iibrous 
part  remains ;  each  bundle  is  then 
beaten  with  a  wooden  hammer  up¬ 
on  a  done  to  detach  all  tlie  threads, 
which  are  at  the  fame  time  care- 
fiilly  drawn  to  the  extremity  of  the 
branches.  After  this  operation  the 
faggots  are  untied  and  fpread  upon 
dunes  or  rocks  till  they  are  dry. 

The  twigs  mud  not  be  peeled 
till  they  are  perfeftly  dry ;  they 
are  then  dreffed  witli  the  comb, 
and  the  threads  are  leparated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  finenefs,  and  fpun 
upon  a  wheel.  All  this  operatioti 
is  referved  for  the  dead  feaibn. 

The  linen  made  of  this  thread 
ferves  various  purpofes  in  rural  e- 
conomy.  The  coarfed  is  employ¬ 
ed  in  making  facks  and  other  drong 
cloths  for  carrying  grain  or  feesls. 
Of  the  fined  is  made  bed,  table, 
and  body  linen.  The  j)eafants  in 
feveral  places  tife  no  other,  for  ilicy 
are  tinacquainted  with  the  culture  of 
hemp  or  flax,  their  foil  being  too 
dry  and  too  barren  for  naifing  them. 
The  cloth  made  with  the  thread  of 
the  broom  is  very  ufefttl ;  it  is  as 
foft  as  that  made  of  hemp ;  and  it 
would  perhaps  look  as  well  as  that 
made  of  flax  if  it  was  more  care¬ 
fully  fpun.  It  becomes  white  in 
proportion  as  it  is  deeped.  The 
price  of  the  fined  thread  w'hen  it 
is  fold,  which  fehlom  happens,  is 
generally  about  a  IhiUing  a  pound. 

The  dalks,  after  the  fibrous  part 
has  been  pet  led  oil’,  are  tied  to¬ 
gether 
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geth^r  in  fmall  faggots,  and  fold  for 
the  kindling  of  fires :  the  faggot  ge- 
tieraBy  conliAs  of  four.  They  alfo 
make  matches  of  them,  but  thefe 
kre  not  equal  to  thole  made  of  hefnp, 
although  they  make  a  brilker  fire. 

The  fecood  and  principal  ufe  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  culture  of  this 
broom,  is  its  ferving  for  food  in 
Winter  to  flieep  and  goats.  Tliefe 
animals,  from  November  to  April, 
have  hardly  any  other  forage  in 
the  mountains  of  lower  Languedoc 
than  the  leaves  of  trees  prei'erved 
for  the  purpofe.  The  branches  of 
the  broom  are,  therefore,  a  rel’ource 
the  more  precious  that  it  is  the  on¬ 
ly  frefli  nourilhment  which  at  that 
feafon  the  flocks  can  procure,  and 
they  prefer  it  at  all  times  to  every 
other  plant. 

In  fine  weather  the  llieep  are  led 
out  to  feed  on  the  broom  where  it 
grows  ;  but  in  bad  weather  the 
ftieplierds  cut  the  branches  and  bring 
them  to  the  Ihcep-folds. 

Sheep  fed  on  this  plant  are  fome- 
times  fubje<^  to  a  dil'eafe,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  character  of  which  is  an  in¬ 
flammation  of  the  urinary  paflages  ; 
it  proceeds  from  having  eaten  of 
the  plant  too  abundantly,  and  may 
be  prevented  by  mixing  it  with 
fome  othor.  Sheep  are  particular¬ 
ly  fubjeft  to  the  difeafe  when  they 
have  eaten  the  feeds  of  the  broom  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  moll  prevalent 
when  the  plant  is  in  fruit.  The 
jiernicious  quality  of  the  feeds  is 
indicated  by  a  heavy  fmell,  which 
exhales  from  them  when  in  a  heap. 

But  thefe  inconveniencies  may 
be  eafily  prevented,  and  therefore 
ihould  be  no  obllacle  to  the  ufe  of 
a  ])lant  fo  valuable  as  this  for  the 
nourilhment  of  llieep  ;  and  efpecial- 
ly  as  the  cure  of  the  dil'eafe  is  Am¬ 
ple,  confining  merely  in  cooling 
drink,  or  a  change  of  food. 


Sheep  are  not  allowed  to  enter  a 
Ihrubbery  of  this  broom  the  firll 
nor  the  fccond  year  after  it  is 
fown  ;  but  they  are  permitted  to 
brouie  upon  it  after  the  third  year. 
The  ftumps  that  have  been  eaten 
at  the  extremities  are  cut  off  with 
a  hook  ;  and  at  the  end  of  fix  years 
it  b  neceffary  to  cut  the  flock  it- 
j'elf,  that  it  may  pulh  out  frelh  (hoots. 
By  this  means  the  broom  lafls  a  ve¬ 
ry  long  time,  and  fumilhes  pretty 
long  branches  every  year. 

A  fandy  or  flony  foil,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  agrees  exceed- 
ingly  well  with  this  Ihrub  ;  and 
therefore  the  culture  of  it  ought 
to  be  confidered  as  very  beneficial, 
as  it  fumilhes  a  means  of  turning 
to  account  the  moft  barren  ^md  un¬ 
profitable  fpots  where  no  other 
plant  could  profper. 

It  may  likewife  be  multiplied  in 
particular  inclofures^  which  may 
ferve  in  Winter  as  places  for  feed¬ 
ing  deei*  or  even  rabbits.  Wafte 
places  that  are  fit  for  nothing  elfe 
may  be  chofen  for  this  purpofe,  e- 
fpccially  as  we  fee  that  the  culture 
of  the  (hrub  is  attended  with  little 
expence,  and  almofl  no  trouble. 

The  culture  of  the  broom  was 
formerly  confined  to  a  few  villages 
about  Lodeve,  but  is  now  extend¬ 
ed  over  almofl  all  the  mountains  of 
lower  Languedoc. 

It  is,  perhaps,  needlefs  to  fay  that 
it  differs  much  from  the  brtiom  that 
is  common  every  where  in  the 
North  of  Europe,  though  this  too 
in  many  places  is  ufed  for  food  to 
cattle.  Both  of  them  produce  flow¬ 
ers  that  are  very  much  reforted  to 
by  bees,  as  they  contain  a  deal  of 
the  honey  juice  they  are  fo  fond  of. 
And  this  mou’id  be  another  induce¬ 
ment  to  tlic  cultivation  of  the  Spa- 
iiilli  Broom. 


On 
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9h  tie  $lMte  of  the  Arts  tsni  Sciences  in  Syria,  anJ  the  Ignorance  of  tie 
'•  People.  By  M,  Volney  *. 


TH  £  arts  and  manufactures  in 
Syria  are  much  lefs  numerous 
than  with  us ;  tliey  hardly  amount 
to  twenty,  even  including  the  molt 
necellary.  The  religion  of  Maho¬ 
met  having  profcribed  every  image 
and  figure,  neither  painting,  nor 
ilulpture,  nor  engraving,  nor  the 
variety  of  manufactures  that  depend 
on  thefe  are  to  be  found.  The 
Chriltians  alone,  for  the  ufe  of  their 
Churches,  fometiipes  buy  a  few  pic¬ 
tures  done  at  Cbnltantinople  by  the 
Greeks,  who  in  matters  of  talte 
are  mere  Turks.  A  great  many  of 
our  arts  are  of  no  ufe  here,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fmall  number  of  move¬ 
ables  necefiary  among  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Eaft.  The  whole  fur¬ 
niture  of  a  rich  houfe  confilts  in  car¬ 
pets,  mats,  culhions,  cotton  cloths ; 
dilhes  of  copper  or  of  wood  for  the 
table ;  fome  copper  pans,  a  mortar, 
a  portable  mill ;  fome  china,  and 
plates  of  tinned  copper.  ‘All  our 
equipage  of  ^dfteatis,  hangings, 
chairs,  arih-chairs,  glailes,  cabinets, 
and  ferutoires  ;  all  our  lidc-board 
with  its  plate ;  and,  in  Ihort,  all  our 
joinery  furniture  are  totally  un¬ 
known  in  the'  Eaft.  Pocock  ima¬ 
gined  that  the  reafon  of  this  finipli- 
city  was  to  be  found  in  the  wander¬ 
ing  life  which  thefe  people  ancient¬ 
ly  led  ;  but  fince  'the  time  when 
they  became  ftationary,  they  mult 
have  loft  the  memory  of  it ;  and  the 
canfe  is  rather  to  be  fought  in  the 
government,  which  allows  nothing 
but  what  is  ftritftly  necefiary.  Their 
cloathes  are  not  more  complicated, 
tho’  much  more  expenfive.  They 
wear  no  hats,  no  perrukes,  buttons, 
buckles,  ftocks,  laces,  ncr  any  of  the 
numpery  that  we  are  hampered 
with.  Shiitj  of  cotton  or  of  filk, 
without  wrift  'b'inds,  ruffles,  or  col¬ 


lar,  which  even  the  Pachas  do  not 
reckon  by  dozens:  enormous  breech¬ 
es,  fo  long  as  to  ferve  for  ftockings; 
a  handkerchief  for  the  head,  and  a- 
nother  for  the  girdle,  with  three 
great  folds  of  cloth,  make  the  whole 
wardrobe  of  the  Orientals.  The 
only  arts  for  liiperfluities  are  thole 
for  the  fabrication  of  trinkets  to  the 
women ;  ewps  for  coffee,  ornaments 
for  Lories  and  for  pipes  ;  and,  laft- 
ly,  the  manufactures  of  filk  of  A- 
leppo  and  Damal'cus.  In  palling 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  towns^ 
we  lee  nothing  but  a  repetition  of 
beaters  of  cotton,  fellers  ^  Itiifis  and 
lilks,  barbers  for  lhaving  the  head, 
tin-fmirhs,  farriers,  faddlers ;  and  e- 
fpecially  fellors  of  little  cakes,  hard;- 
ware,  feeds,  dates,  or  fweatmeatsi; 
and  very  few  butchers,  who  are  al¬ 
ways  ill  provided.  There  are  aUb 
fome  wretched  gun-fmiths,  who  on¬ 
ly  mend  old  arms  ;  not  one  of  them 
can  call  the  barrel  of  a  piftol ;  but 
the  conftant  occafion  for  pow'der  has 
taught  moft  of  the  peafants  to  make 
it ;  and  there  is  no  public  manufac¬ 
ture  of  it. 

In  the  villages,  the  inhabitants, 
reftriCted  to  what  is  abl'oluteiy  ne- 
celTary,  have  no  arts  but  thpfe  it 
is  impuflible  to  want.  Each  endea¬ 
vours  to  fupply  himfelf  with  what 
he  has  occalion  for.  Every  family 
works  the  coarl'e  cotton  clotli  that 
is  all  their  apparel,  and  every  houfe 
has  its  portable  mill,  with  whidi 
the  miftrefs  of  it  grinds  the  barleys, 
or  the  dour  a  f  that  make  all  their 
food.  The  meal  of  thefe  mills  is 
ccarfe,  and  the  little  round  thin  cakes 
that  are  made  of  it  unleavened  and 
ill  baked  ;  but  they  fupport  life,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
inftruments  of  their  hulbandry  are 
finiple  and  cheap.  In  the  moun- 
tainoui: 
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tainous  parts  they  do  not  prune  the 
vine,  nor  graft' the  trees,  any  where. 
Indeed,  every  thing  refembles  the 
fimplicity  of  early  times,  which, 
perhaps,  were  but  times  of  rulU- 
city  and  want.  When  we  aik  the 
reafon  of  this  defeat  of  indullry, 
the  only  anl'wer  is.  It  //  wll  enough, 
it  is  fufficient,  what  occajiun  is  there 
for  more  ?  Undoubtedly,  becaufe 
they  would  reap  ao  advantage  from 
improvement. 

•  The  method  of  exercifing  the 
arts  in  thefe  countries  offers  this  in* 
terelling  conGderation,  that  it  al* 
moff  in  every  thing  exhibits  the  o- 
perations  of  ancient  times  ;  for  in- 
ffance,  the  Ituffs  manufa<^ured  at 
Aleppo  are  not  the  invention  of  A- 
rabians  ;  they  have  received  them 
of  the  Greeks,  who  no  doubt,  in 
their  turn  imitated  them  from  thofe 
of  the  ancient  people  of  the  Ealt. 
Their  art  of  dying  muft  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Ty¬ 
rians,  for  it  is  not  unworthy  of  that 
people  ;  but  the  workmen,  jealous 
of  their  craft,  make  an  impenetrable 
xnyllery  of  it.  The  manner  in 
which  the  ancients  fenced  the  har- 
siefs  of  their  horfes  to  make  them 
proof  againft  the  cut  of  a  labre, 
mull  have  been  the  fame  with  that 
now  employed  at  Aleppo  and  Da- 
uiafcus  for  bridles.  The  fdver 
fcalcs  with  which  the  leather  is  co¬ 
vered  are  attached  without  the  af- 
(idance  of  nails,  and  are  fo  contri- 
\  ed,  that,  tho’  the  pliability  of  the 
leather  is  not  in  the  lead  impaired, 
tiicre  is  no  interftice  by  which  it 
can  be  hurt.  The  mortar  they  ufe 
is  probably  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  employ  the  lime 
when  quite  hot,  and  mix  with  it  a 
third  part  of  fand,  and  another  third 
of  pounded  brick.  W'ith  this  com- 
pofition  they  m:ke  wells,  cifterns, 
and  vaults,  that  are  quite  imper¬ 
vious  to  water.  The  manner  of 
fufing  iron  mull  alfo  be  very  an¬ 
cient,  coiiGderirg  its  great  furpli- 
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city  :  it  is  tlte  method  ofed  in  .the 
Pyrenees,  and  known  there  by  the 
name  of  Fonte  Catalane.  The  forge 
conGlls  of  a  fort  of  cliimney  con¬ 
trived  in  the  fide  of  a  funnel-iliaped 
earthen  veffel.  The  cavity  is  fill¬ 
ed  with  wood,  and  when  it  is  kind¬ 
led  the  bellows  is  applied  to  the 
hole  at  the  bottom :  the  ore  is  put 
in  at  tlie  top,  and  the  metal  falls 
to  the  bottom  in  maffes,  whence  it 
is  extra^ed  by  the  hole  abovemeu- 
tioned.  Even  the  wooden-grooved 
locks  are  as  ancient  as  the  days  of 
Solomon,  who  mentions  them  in  Iris 
Song.  One  cannot  fay  fo  much  for 
their  mufic.  It  does  not  feem  an¬ 
terior  to  the  age  of  the  Kalifs,  un¬ 
der  whom  the  Arabs  gave  them- 
felves  up  to  it  with  fo  much  palllon, 
that  all  the  learned  men  of  that 
time  never  fail  to  add  the  title  of 
Muiician  to  thole  of  Pliyfician,  Ma¬ 
thematician,  and  Altronomer.  How¬ 
ever,  the  principles  of  their  mufic 
having  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  it  can  afford  no  curious  ob- 
fervations  to  the  Ikilful  in  that  fei- 
ence.  Such  are  very  rare  in  the 
Eall.  Cairo  is  perhaps  the  only 
place  in  Egypt  or  Syria  in  which 
there  are  chaiks  that  underlland  the 
principles  of  their  art.  They  have 
collections  of  airs  which  are  nut 
marked  in  our  W’ay,  but  written  in 
characters  with  Perfun  names.  All 
their  mufic  is  vocal ;  inllrumental 
mufic  is  in  no  eilimation  with  them; 
and  jullly,  for  their  inllruments,  not 
even  ex cepting  their  flutes,are  del e li¬ 
able.  iThey  arc  acquainted  with  no 
accompan)  ments  but  the  unifon  and 
the  continued  bafs  of  the  monochord. 
They  are  fond  of  fmgiug  in  a  high 
pitch,  and  in  fo  loud  a  tone,  that 
no  lungs  but  their  own  could  fup- 
port  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Their  airs,  as  to  genius  and  execu¬ 
tion,  refemble  nothing  kno^vn  in 
Europe  except  the  Spanilb  fegu'/f 
dillas.  They  have  trills  more  la¬ 
boured  than -thofe  of  the  Italians, 
witl^ 
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witib  fallings  and  inflexions  of  tones, 
which,  it  is  perhaps  impoflible  for 
the  throat  of  a  European  to  imitate. 
Their  expreflion  is  accompatiiEd 
with  fwhs  and  actions  that  paint 
the  fiatm>ns  with  a  force  which  we 
could  not  venture  to  attempt.  They 
may  be  faid  to  excel  in  the  melan¬ 
choly  iHle.  To  fee  an  Arab  with 
his  head  reclined,  his  hand  near  his 
ear  in  the  ihape  of  couch ;  to  iee 
his  eye^lids  railM,  his  eyes  languiih- 
hig;  to  hear  his  plaintive  tones,  his 
lengthened  notes,  his  fobs  and  fighs. 
U  is  almoft  impoflible  to  refrain  from 
tears;  and  tears^  which  as  they  fay, 
are  not  Ibrrowful :  indeed,  there 
mull  be  forae  charm  in  them ;  for  of 
all  fungs,  thofe  that  draw  them  moil 
copioully,  are  thofe  that  are  prefer¬ 
red  ;  and  of  all  talents,  that  of  fing- 
ing  is  in  the  greateil  ellimation. 

The  dance,  which  among  us  is 
held  to  be  a  (iiler  art  with  mufic, 
does  by  no  means  hold  the  fame 
rank  in  the  opinion  of  the  Arabians ; 
a  degree  of  contempt  is  annexed 
to  it ;  and  a  man  cannot  prai^ice 
it  without  didionour.  It  is  only  to¬ 
lerated  among  the  women.  It  is 
not  here  as  it  was  with  the  Greeks, 
an  imitation  of  warlike  gellures,  or 
a  combination  of  graced  attitudes 
and  motions,  as  with  us ;  but  a  li¬ 
centious  reprefentation  of  the  wan- 
toanefs  of  libertinifm.  It  is  that 
fort  of  dance  which  was  brought 
from  Carthage  to  Rome,  and  an¬ 
nounced  the  decline  of  republican 
virtue,  and  which  afterwards  was 
revived  in  Spain  by  the  Arabs, 
where  it  is  ftill  prcferved  under 
the  name  of  Fandango.  In  fpite  of 
the  freedom  of  our  manners,  it 
would  be  diflicult,  without  offence 
to  modefly,  to  defcribe  it  exa^Slly  j 
it  is  fnfficient  to  fay,  that  none  but 
proditutes  dance  in  public. 

The  analogy  that  fubiifls  between 
the  arts  and  Iciences  may  make  us 
prefume,  that  the  latter  are  dill 
more  negiedled,  if  not  totally  wi- 
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known.  Barbarifm  is  compleat  in 
Syria,  as  well  as  in  Egypt ;  and  the 
uniformity  that  generally  prevails 
in  one  kingdom,  is  extended  over 
all  Turkey,  it  is  in  vain  that  mo¬ 
dem  travellers  talk  of  colleges,  and 
places  of  education,  and  ot'  books  t 
thele  words  in  Turkey  do  not  con¬ 
vey  the  fame  ideas  that  they  do  with 
us.  The  age  of  the  Kallis  is  pail 
for  the  Arabians,  and  it  is  dill  to 
come  for  the  Turks.  Neither  of 
thefe  nations  have  at  prefent  Geo¬ 
metricians,  Adronomers,  Muficians, 
or  perfons  Hulled  iii  Phyfic.  There 
is  hardly  a  perfon  to  be  found  that 
can  perform  the  operation  of  blood¬ 
letting.  When  fueh  a  one  has  or¬ 
dered  the  cautery,  and  applied  tlie 
Are;  or  has  pref'eribed  a  common 
receipt,  his  Icience  is  exhauded : 
thus  an  European  valet  is  confulted 
here  as  an  Efculapius.  Where,  in¬ 
deed,  are  phyiicians  to  be  educa- 
cated  in  this  country  f  even  anato¬ 
my  is  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of 
theil*  religion.  Allronomy  might 
be  luppofed  to  have  more  charms 
for  them ;  but  by  adronomy  they 
underdand  the  art  of  reading  the 
decrees  of  fate  in  the  dars.  The 
monks  of  Marhanna,  who  have  books, 
and  who  maintain  a  correfpondence 
with  Rome,  had  never,  before  my 
arrival^  heard  that  the  earth  revol¬ 
ved  round  the  fun,  and  I  was  on 
the  point  of  being  treated  as  a  he¬ 
retic  ;  but  the  Vicar-General  inter- 
poled,  and  1  was  glad  to  let  the  o- 
pinlon  red  on  the  credit  of  our  li¬ 
terati,  whom  the  monks  here  con- 
dder  as  mere  vifionaries. 

The  only  dudy  the  Arabians  en¬ 
gage  in  is  that  of  their  language  » 
but  this  dudy  has  refpeA  only  to 
religion.  As  the  Koran  is  tlie  ^ ord 
cf  Cod,  and  that  word  lofes  its  i- 
oentity  if  it  is  not  pronounced  as ' 
it  WHS  by  God  and  his  prophet,  it 
is  a  material  affair  to  learn,  not  on¬ 
ly  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but 
tire  accents,  the  inflexions,  the  pau- 
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fes,  the  fighs,  and,  in  fliort,  all  the  they  are  old  enough  to  follow  fonae 
minutiz  of  their  profody.  But  one  occupation  for  their  livelihood, 
mail  have  heard  the  declamation  in  The  ignorance  that  prevails  a> 
their  moiques,  io  have  a  juit  idea  m«ng  the  people  of  the  Eaft  is  not 
of  the  complicated  nature  of  this  owing,  as  has  been  faid  by  a  late 
Audy.  As  to  the  principles  of  their  writer,  to  the  difficulties  of  their 
language,  the  grammar  alone  em-  language,  and  of  their  written  cha- 
ploys  them  feveral  years.  Then  rafters.  Tliefe,  indeed,  mu  A  in 
comes  the  Nahou,  a  part  of  warn-  fome  degree  increafe  the  difficulty 
mar  which  may  be  definen  tlie  of  inAruftion,  but  they  are  loon  o- 
knowledge  of  terminations  that  are  vercome  ;  and  the  Arabians  can  of- 
foreign  to  the  Arabic  idiom,  and  ten  write  and  read  with  as  much 
that  vary  according  to  the  numbers,  facility  as  we  do.  The  true  caufe 
cafes,  genders,  and  perfons.  Thofe  is  the  difficulty  of  the  means  of  in* 
that  have  attained  this,  are  reck*  Aruftion ;  and  of  thefe  means,  one  of 
oned  in  the  number  of  the  learned,  the  principal  is  the  fcarity  of  books. 
Eloquence  is  next  to  be  Audied,  In  adl  Syria  there  arc  only  two  col* 
and  this  requires  years;  for  the  teach*  leftions  of  books;  one  of  which  does 
ers,  as  myllerious  as  the  Bramins,  not  contain  above  three  hundred 
difcover  tlie  I'ecrets  of  their  art  but  volumes.  Cairo  alone  has  a  very 
by  deg!  ees :  And,  laAly,  comes  the  ancient  colleftion  ;  but  it  is  inaccef* 
Audy  of  the  law,  and  of  theology.  Able  to  the  Chrillians.  However, 
Now,  if  we  confider  that  the  foun*  about  twelve  years  ago,  the  con- 
dation  of  all  thefe  Audies  is  tlie  Ko*  vent  of  Marhaima  wanting  to  pro* 
ran,  that  its  myAical  and  allego*  cure  fome,  fent  one  of  their  num* 
rical  meaning  is  to  be  inveAigated,  ber  to  purchafe  them  at  Cairo, 
all  the  commentaries  and  paraphra-  Chance  procured  him  the  friend* 
fei  on  its  text  to  be  read,  (and  there  fliip  of  an  Effendi,  who,  in  return 
are  aoo  volumes  on  the  firlt  verfe,)  for  fome  lelTons  in  aArology,  com- 
thoufands  of  ridiculous  cafes  of  con*  municated  to  him,  in  lefs  than  flx 
fcience  lo  be  dilculfed ;  and,  laAly,  months,  upwards  of  two  hundred 
when  wc  know  that  the  fubjeft  of  books.  He  told  me  they  were  on 
long  difputations  among  them  is,  the  ful^efts  of  grammar,  on  tha 
Whether  the  foul  of  their  Prophet  Nahou,  on  eloquence,  and  interpre* 
was  not  created  before  that  of  A-  rations  of  the  Koran,  but  very  few 
dam  ?  whether  he  did  not  give  his  hiAories,  or  even  tales:  he  had  feen 
advice  at  the  creation  i  and  what  but  two  copies  of  the  Thoujand  and 
that  advice  was  ?  we  will  lie  con-  One  Nt%htt.  We  have,  therefore, 
vinced,  that  a  whole  life  may  be  reafon  to  conclude,  that  in  the  EaA 
fpent  in  Audy  without  acquiring  there  is  not  only  a  want  of  good 
much  knowledge.  books,  but  that  books  in  general 

As  the  ex’,x)under$  of  the  law  are  very  rare.  The  reafon  is  evi* 
here  do  not  excrcife  thefunftions  of  dent : — in  thefe  countries  all  books 
our  prieAs,  as  they  neither  preach  are  in  manufeript,  fo  that  it  is  im* 
nor  catechife,  the  common  people  poffible  they  can  be  greatly  multi- 
receive  very  little  inAruftion :  tlie  plied,  or  that  knowledge  can  be 
children  are  feut  to  maAers,  who  widely  extended  ;  and  it  is  by  a 
teach  them  to  read  the  Koran  if  comparifon  of  the  (late  of  thefe  na- 
they  are  MuAliImans,  or  the  Pfalms  tions  with  our  own,  that  tve  can 
if  they  are  Chrillians.  They  are  only  have  a  proper  eilimation  of 
alfo  taught  a  little  writing  and  arith-  the  advantages  of  the  Art  of  Print* 
metie,  and  this  inAruftion  lalls  till  ing.  Its  infiitence  is  fo  great,  that 
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tke  eftablifliment  of  the  Marhanna 
alone,  tniperfe<5f  as  it  is,  has  already 
occalioned  a  fenfible  difference  a- 
mong  the  Chriltians :  reading,  wri¬ 
ting,  and  even  fome  degree  of  in- 
llruAion  is  more  common  among 
them  now  than  it  was  thirty  yeai  s 
ago.  ITnfortunately  they  have  be¬ 
gun  with'  that  fort  of  it  which  re¬ 
tarded  the  progrefs  of  the  human 
mind  in  Eiurope,  and  excited  nunv 
berlefs  diforders.  Bibles  and  books 
of  religion  having  been  the  firlt  off- 
fpring  of  the  prms,  every  one’s  at¬ 
tention  was  dircAed  to  theological 
difputes,  which  raifed  a  fermenta¬ 
tion  that  produced  fchifin  in  the 
church,  and  poHtical  troubles  every 
where.  If,  inltead  of  tranflating 
their  Buzembaum,  and  the  milan- 
thropical  reveries  of  Nievemberg 
and  Didaco  Stella,  the  Jefuits  had 
promulgated  books  on  the  fubje<^ls 
of  pra^ical  morality  and  focial  o- 
bligation,  adapted  to  the  (late  of 
the  people  among  them,  their  la¬ 
bour  would  have  had  fuch  political 
confequences  as  would  have  cliang- 
ed  the  fyltem  in  all  Syria.  But 
now  that  the  firll  fervour  is  ex- 
kaufted  on  uielefs  obje^s,  ail  is  loft. 


The  Icarcity  of  books,  and  th* 
want  of  the  means  of  inftru£tion, 
are  thus  the  caui'e  of  ignorance 
mong  the  Orientals ;  but  they  are 
not  the  only  caufe:-^The  radical^ 
fource  of  that  ignorance  is  the  go¬ 
vernment,  which  not  only  does  not 
encourage  the  acquifition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  but  does  its  utmoft  to  fup- 
prcls  it.  Under  the  adminilbation 
of  Turks,  there  can  be  no  hope  of 
fame  or  profit  from  arts,  fciences, 
or  belles  lettres :  with  the  talents  of 
the  mod  able  mathematicians,  ailro- 
nomers,  or  engineers,  they  would 
not  only  languiih  in  obfcurity,  but 
would  be  expofed  to  persecution. 
Now  if  Science,  which  of  itfeif  is  ^ 
acquired  witli  fo  much  labour,  is  to  ‘ 
be  attended  with  nothing  but  mif- 
fortune,  it  is  better  never  to  ac¬ 
quire  it.  Thus  the  people  of  the 
Ead  are  ignorant,  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  they  are  poor,  and  they 
ought  to  be  fo  ;  for  what  they  fay 
witli  regard  to  the  improvements  iq 
art,  they  fay  likewife,  with  regard 
to  attainments  in  fcience,  **  What 
occallon  have  we  for  more  T’ 
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That  the  copy  of  a  book  is  the  vaded  by  an  acl,  in  itfeif  legal,  and 
property  (if  the  author,  and  judifiable  by  an  uninterrupted  fe- 
that  he  may,  by  iiile  or  otherwife,  ries  of  precedents,  from  the  fird 
transfer  the  property  to  another,  edablilhment  of  printing  among  us^ 
who  has  a  right  to  be  proteifled  in  down  to  the  prelent  time. 


the  poflelTion  of  that  property,  fo 
transferred,  is  not  to  be  denied. 


4.  He  that  pufchafes  the  copy  of 
a  bwk,  purchafes  the  foie  right  of 


3.  That  the  complainants  may  be  printing  it,  and  of  vending  the  b(x>k8 
lawfully  inveded  with  the  property  printed  according  to  it ;  but  has  no 
of  this  copy,  is  likewife  granted.  right  to  add  to  it,  or  take  from  it, 
3.  But  the  complainants  have  without  the  author’s  confent,  who 
midaken  the  uature  of  this  proper-  dill  preferves  fuch  a  right  in  it,  as 
ty  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  follows  from  the  right  every  man 
iqidake,  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  in-  has  to  preferve  lih  own  repuution. 


H  3 
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5.  Every. 
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(.  Eriry  fingle  brok,  fo  (bW  by  the 
proprietor,  becomes  the  property  of 
the  buyer,  who  purchafes  witlj  the 
book  the  right  oif  making  liich  ufe 
of  it  as  he  fhall  think  moft  conve¬ 
nient,  either  for  his  own  improve¬ 
ment  or  amufement,  or  the  benefit 
or  entertainment  of  mankind. 

6.  Tliis  rigl^t  the  reader  of  a  book 
may  ufe  many  ways  to  the  difad- 
Vantage  both  m  the  author  and  the 
proprietor,  which  yet  they  have  not 
>ny  right  to  cbipplain  of,  becaufe 
the  author  when  he  wrote,  and  the 
purchafer  when  he  pwchafed  the  co¬ 
py,  knew,  or  ought  to'have  known, 
that  the  one  wrote,  and  the  other 
purchafed,  under  the  hazard  of  fuch 
treatment  from  the  buyer  and  read¬ 
er,  and  without  any  fecufity  from 
the  bad  confequences  of  that  treat¬ 
ment  except  the  excellence  of  the 
book. 

7.  Reputation  and  property  are  of 
different  kinds ;  one  kind  of  each  is 
more  neceffary  to  be  fecured  by  the 
law  tlian  another,  and  the  law  has 
provided  more  effetfiualjy  for  its  de¬ 
fence.  My  charaftef  as  a  man,  a 
fubje<^f,  or  a  trader,  is  under  the 
protedlion  of  the  law  ;  but  my  re¬ 
putation  as  an  author  is  at  the  mer¬ 
cy  of  the  reader,  who  lies  under  no 
other  obligations  to  do  me  juftice 
than  thofc  of  religion  and  morality. 
If  a  man  calls  me  rebel  or  bankrupt, 
1  may  profccute  and  punilh  him  ; 
but,  if  a  man  calls  me  ideot  or  pla¬ 
giary,  I  have  no  remedy,  fince,  by 
felling  him  the  book,  1  admit  his 
privilege  of  judging,  and  declaring 
his  judgement,  and  can  appeal  only 
to  other  readers,  if  1  think  myfelf 
injured. 

8.  In  different  charafters  we  are 
more  or  lefs  proteAed  ;  to  hifs  a 
pleader  at  tlie  bar  would  perhaps 
be  deemed  illegal  and  punifliable, 
but  to  hifs  a  dramatic  writer  is  juf- 
tihablc  by  cuftom. 

9.  What  is  here  faid  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  extends  itfclf  naturally  to  the 


purchafer  of  a  copy,  fince  the  one 
feldom  fuffers  without  the  other. 

10.  By  ihcfe  liberties,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  authors  and  proprietors 
may  often  fufi’er,  and  fometimes  un- 
jnftly  ;  but  as  thefe  liberties  are  en- 
coin-aged  and  allowed  for  the  fame 
reafon  with  writing  itfelf,  for  the 
difcovery  and  propagation  of  truth, 
though,  like  other  human  goods, 
they  hive  their  alloys  and  ill  con- 
iequences  ;  yet,  as  their  advantages 
abvindantly  preponderate,  they  have 
never  yet  been  abolilhed  or  re- 
ftrained. 

11.  Thus  every  book,  when  it 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  reader, 
is  liable  to  be  examined,  epnfiited, 
cenfured,  tranflated,  and  abridged  t 
any  of  which  may  deftroy  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  author,  or  hinder  the  fale 
of  the  book. 

13.  That  all  thefe  liberties  are 
allowed,  and  cannot  be  prphibited 
without  manifeft  difadvantage  to  the 
public,  may  be  eafily  proved  ;  but 
we  Ihall  confine  purfelves  to  the  li¬ 
berty  of  making  epitomes,  which 
gives  occalion  to  our  prefcnt  in¬ 
quiry. 

15.  That  an  pninterrupted  pre¬ 
fer  iption  confers  a  right,  will  be 
eafily  granted,  efpecially  if  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  prefcrijition,  pleaded 
in  defence  of  that  right,  might  at 
any  time  have  tieen  interrupted, 
had  it  not  been  always  thpught  a- 
grecable  to  reafon  and  to  juftice. 

14.  The  numbe’-lefs  abridgements 
that  are  to  be  found  of  all  kinds  of^ 
writings  afford  fuificient  evidence 
that  they  y^ere  always  thought  le¬ 
gal,  for  they  are  printed  with  the 
names  of  the  abbrpviators  and  pub- 
lifliers,  and  without  the  leaft  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  clandeftinc  tranfac- 
tion.  Many  of  the  books  fo  abridg¬ 
ed  were  the  properties  of  men  who 
wanted  neither  wealth,  nor  intereft, 
nor  fpirit,  to  fne  for  juftice,  if  they 
had  t^ight  themfelves  iiqnred.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  thefe  abridgements  muft  have 

■'  been" 
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been  made  by  men  whom  we  can 
leaft  iufpe^  of  illegal  pracliprs,  for 
there  are  few  books  of  late  that 
are  not  abridged. 

Ij.  When  Bilhop  Btirnet  beard 
Jhat  his  Hiftory  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion”  was  about  to  be  abridged,  he 
did  not  think  of  appealing  to  the 
Court  of  Cliancery  ;  but,  to  avoid 
aiiy  mifreprefentation  of  his  Hilto- 
rj,  epitomifed  it  himfelf,  as  he  tells 
us  in  liis  Preface. 

16.  But,  left  it  fliould  be  imagi¬ 
ned  th^t  an  author  might  do  this 
pither  by  choice  than  neceflity,  we 
Hull  produce  two  more  inftances  of 
the  like  pradlice,  where  it  would 
certainly  have  not  been  borne  if  it 
had  been  fufpe^led  of  illegality. 
The  qnc,  in  Clarendon’s  Hiftory, 
which  was  abridged  in  a  vols.  8vo ; 
and  the  other,  in  Bilhop  Burnet’s 
**  Hiftory  of  his  own  Time,”  abridg¬ 
ed  in  the  fame  manner.  The  firft  of 
thel'e  books  was  the  property  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Oxford,  a  body  tena¬ 
cious  enough  of  their  rights  ;  the  o- 
ther,  of  Bimop  Burnet’s  heirs,  whofe 
circtimftances  were  fuch  as  made 
them  very  fcnfible  of  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  their  inheritance. 

1 7.  It  is  obfervable  that  both  thefe 
abridgements  laft  mentioned,  with 
many  others  that  might  be  produ¬ 
ced,  were  made  when  the  Act  of 
Parliament  for  fecuriiig  the  proper¬ 
ty  of  copies  was  in  force,  and  which, 
if  that  property  was  injured,  aftbrd- 
ed  an  eai’y  redrefs  :  what  then  can 
ed  inferred  from  the  filence  and 
forbearance  of  the  proprietors,  I)ut 
that  they  thought  an  epitome  of  a 
book  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the 
proprietor  ? 

18  That  their  opinion,  fo  con¬ 
trary  to  their  own  intereft,  was 
founded  in  rcafon,  will  appear  from 
the  nature  and  end  of  mi  abridge¬ 
ment. 

tp.  The  defign  of  an  abridge¬ 
ment  is,  to  benefit  mankind  by  fa- 
^iliating  the  attainment  of  know¬ 


ledge,  and  by  contracting  argn- 
ments,  relations,  or  deferiptions,  in¬ 
to  a  narrow  corapafs;  to  convey  in*' 
ftruCtion  in  the  eafteft  method,  with¬ 
out  fatiguing  the  attention,  burden¬ 
ing  the  memory,  or  impairing  the. 
health  of  the  ftudent. 

90.  By  this  method  the  wi^al 
author  becomes,  perhaps,  of  lels  va¬ 
lue,  and  the  proprietor’s  profits  arc 
diminiihed  ;  but  thefe  inconvenien¬ 
ces  give  way  te  the  advantage  re¬ 
ceived  by  mankind  from  the  eafier 
propagation  of  knowledge  ;  for  as 
an  incorrect  book  is  lav.’fuUy  criti- 
cifed,  and  falfe  alfertions  juftly  con¬ 
futed,  becaule  it  is  more  the  inte¬ 
reft  of  mankind  that  error  Ihould  be 
detected  and  truth  difeovered,  thaa 
the  proprietors  of  a  particular  book 
Ihould  enjoy  their  profits  undimt- 
nilhed  ;  to  a  tedioas  volume  may 
no  lefs  lawfully  be  abridged,  be- 
caufe  it  u  better  that  the  proprie¬ 
tors  Ihould  fufier  Tome  damage,  than 
that  the  acquifition  of  knowledge 
Ihould  be  obftruCted  with  unaecef<9 
fary  difficulties,  and  the  valuable 
hours  of  thoufands  thrown  away. 

31.  Therefore,  as  he  that.buyy 
the  copy  of  a  book,  buys  it  under 
this  condition,  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
confuted  if  it  is  falfe,  however  his 
property  maybe  aifeCted  by  fuch 
a  confutation ,  fo  he  buys  it  like- 
wil'e  liable  to  be  abridged  if  it  be 
tedipus,  however  his  property  may 
fufter  by  the  abridgement. 

32.  To  abridge  a  book,  therefore, 

is  no  violation  of  the  right  of  the 
proprietor,  becaufe  to  be  fubjeCf  to 
the  hazard  of  an  abridgement  was' 
an  original  condition  of  the  pro¬ 
perty.  i 

23.  Tims  we  fee  the  right  of  a- 
bridging  authors  eftabliOied  both  by 
reafon  and  the  cuftoms  of  trade. 
But,  perhaps,  the  neceflity  of  this 
practice  may  appear  more  evident, 
from  a  conlideration  of  the  confe- 
quences  that  mult  probably  follow 
from  the  prohibition  of  it.  -f 

34.  If 
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1^4.  If  abridgcmentf  be  condcm-  ttcular  branches,  and  whole  works' 
Bed  as  injurious  to  the  proprietor  are  made  lefs  necellary  by  fuch  col- 
of  the  copy,  where  will  this  argu-  le<^ns  I  Can  he  that  dellroyt  the 
jnent  end  i  mull  not  confutations  be  profit  of  many  copies  be  lets  crU 
Hkewiie  prohibited  ibr  the  fame  minal  than  he  that  lelTens  the  1^* 
keafon  f  w,  in  writings  of  enter-  of  one  ?  •  < 

tainment,  will  not  critiaifms  at  ieall  aS.  Even  to  confute  an  erroneous- 
be  entirely  fupprelTed,  as  equally  book  will  become  more  difficult, 
hurtful  to  the  proprietor,  and  cer-  fincc  it  has  always  been  a  cuftora  to 
tainly  not  more  necelDu'y  to  the  abridge  the  author  whofe  exertions 
public  f  are  examined,  and  fometimes  to 

a;«  Will  not  authors  who  write  tranfcribe  all  the  eflential  parts  of 
for  pay,  and  who  are  rewarded  his  book.  Mud  an  inquirer  after 
commonly  according  to  the  bulk  of  truth  be  debarred  drom  the  benefit 
their  work,  be  tempted  to  fill  their  of  fudt  confutations,  unlefs  he  pur- 
works  with  fuperfluities  and  digref-  chafes  the  book,  however  uielefs, 
iions,  when  the  dread  of  an  abridge-  that  gave  occafion  to  the  anfwer  ? 
nient  is  taken  away,  as  doubtlefs  29.  Having  thus  endeavoured  to 
more  negligences  would  be  com-  prove  the  legaUty  of  abridgements 
mined,  and  more  falfehoods  pub-  from  cuftom,  and  the  neceility  of 
UOied,  if  men  were  not  redrained  continuing  that  cudom  from  reafon, 
by  tlie  fear  of  cenfure  and  confu-  it  remains  only,  tliat  we  Ihew  that 
tation  I  that  we  have  not  printed  the  com- 

-  26.  How  many  ufeful  works  will  plainant’s  copy,  but  abridged  if. 
the  buiy,  the  indolent,  and  tlte  lefs  30.  This  will  need  no  proof,  flnce 
Wealthy  part  of  mankind. be  depri-  it  will  appear,  upon  comparing  the 
ved  of  ?  iiow  few  will  read  or  pur-  two  boolu,  that  we  have  reduced 
ehafe  forty-four  large  volumes  of  37  pages  to  13  of  the  fame  print, 
the  Tranfaflions  of  the  Royal  So-  31.  Our  defign  is,  to  give  our 
oiety,  which,  in  abridgement,  are  readers  a  Ihort  view  of  the  prefent 
generally  read,  to  the  great  im-  controverfy ;  and  we  require  that, 
provement  of  philofophy.  one  of  thefe  two  pofitions  be  pror-. 

27.  How  mud  general  fydems  of  ed,  either  that  we  have  no  right  to^ 
iciences  be  written,  which  are  no-  exhibit  I'uch  a  view,  or  that  we  can 
thing  more  than  epitomes  of  thofe  exhibit  it  without  epitomizing  the 
aufhors  who  have  written  on  par-  writers  of  each  p^rty. 


Account  of  tie  Life  of  John  Napier  of  Merchidon  *, 


THIs  extraordinary  perfon  was 
born  at  Merchidon,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
year  1550. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Sir  Archibald 
Napier  of  Merchidon,  Mader  of  the 
Mint  in  Scotland,  and  of  Janet  Both- 
well,  daughter  of  Mr  Francis  Both- 


well,  one  of  the  Senators  of  the 
Cpllege  of  Judice, 

From  Napier’s  own  authority, 
we  learn,  that  he-^Y^s  educated  at 
St  Andrews,  \vhere  writes  he,  “  m 
“  my  tender  years  an^  bairn-;age, 
**  at  fchppls.  having  on  the  one  part 
**  contra^ed  a  loving  familiartie 
with. 


•  From  an  Account  of  his  Life,  Writings,  and  Inventions ;  by  David  Stevart^ 
Bml  of  BmcOmi,  and  Jaba  MintOy  L,.  L'D.  > 
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*•  with  a  certain  gentleman  a  Pa- 
pift,  and  on  the  other  part  being 
attentive  to  the  ferraons  of  that 
*•  worthy  man  of  God,  Mailler 
«  Chriftopher  Goodman,  teaching 
«  upon  the  Apocalyps  I  was  moved 
in  admiration  againft  the  blind* 
nds  of  Papifts  that  could  not  mod 
**  evidentlie  fee  their  feven  hilled 
**  Citie  of  Rome,  painted  out  there 
**  fo  lively  by  Saint  Join,  as  the 
**  Mother  of  all  Spiritual  Whore- 
**  dome :  that  not  onlie  burfted  1 
**  onte  incontinuallreafoning  againlt 
**  my  faid  familiar,  but  aSb  from 
**  tlienccforth  I  determined  with 
*•  myfelf  by  the  allilbince  of  God's 
“  fpirit  to  employ  my  ftudy  and  di- 
**  ligence  to  iearch  out  the  rema- 
•*  nent  myllerics  of  that  holy  booke, 
**  (as  to  this  houre  prailed  be  the 
**  Lord  I  have  bin  doing  at  all  i'uch 
**  times  as  convenientlie  I  might 
**  have  occafion)”  ire. 

■  The  time  of  Napier’s  matricula¬ 
tion  does  not  appear  from  the  Re- 

g'fter  of  the  Univerfity  of  St  An- 
'ews,  as  the  books  afeend  no  high¬ 
er  than  the  beginning  of  the  lad 
century ;  but  as  the  old*  Whore  of 
Babylon,  aflumed  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  Scotland,  her  deeped 
tinge  of  fcarlet  about  the  year  1 566, 
and  as  that  time  correfponds  to 
tlie  literary  baim-age  of  John  Na¬ 
pier,  I  fuppofe,  he  then  imbibed 
the  holy  fears  and  commentaries  of 
Maider  Chridopher  Goodman,  and 
as  other  great  Mathematicians  have 
ended,  lo  he  began  his  career  with 
that  myderious  book. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  trace 
Merchidon  from  the  Univerfity,  till 
the  publication  of  his  Plain  Difeo- 
very,  at  Edinburgh,  in  year  1593 ; 
tliough  Mackenzie,  in  his  Lives  and 
'  Characters  of  the  mod  eminent 
Writers  of  the  Scotifli  nation,  in¬ 
forms  us  (without  quotation,  how¬ 
ever,  of  any  authority)  that  he  pafs- 
ed  fome  years  abroad,  in  the  low 
voiintries,  France  aiwl  Italy,  and 


that  he  applied  hhnfelf  there  to  tbei 
Itudy  of  Mathematics.  .... 

Among  Mr  Briggs’s  papers,  pre* 
ferved  in  the  Britifli  Muieum,  I 
looked  for  letters  from  Napier,  but 
found  only  what  Mr  Briggs  calls, 
his  Imitatii  Nepcirta^  five  Mppiicath 
etnnium  fiere  regularuMy  fitU  Leget- 
rithmis  pertinentiumy  ad  Logarithmesf 
which  I'eems  to  have  been  written 
in  the  year  1614,  foon  after  the  pid>- 
lication  of  the  Canon.  .... 

That  Napier  had  begun,  about 
the  year  1593,  that  train  of  inqmry, 
which  led  him  to  his  great  atchieve- 
ment  in  Arithmetic,  appears  from  a 
letter  to  Crugems  from  Kejder,  in 
the  year  1624;  wherein,  mention¬ 
ing  tlie  Canon  Mirificus,  he  wrkea 
thus,  Nihii  autem  fupra  Neperiaaam 
rationem  efie  puto  :  etfi  Scotus  qai~ 
dam  Uteris  ad  Tychanen,  anno  1594, 
Scriptis  jam  fptm  fecit  Canonit  Uiiut 
mirijici,  which  allufion  agrees  with 
the  idle  dory  mentioned  by  Wood 
in  his  Athenx  Oxon,  and  explaina 
it  in  a  way  perfe4'Uy  confonant  to 
the  rights  of  Napier  as  the  inventor. 

When  Napier  had  communicated 
to  Mr  Henry  Briggs,  Mathematical 
Frofeflbr  in  Greinam  College,  his 
wonderful  Canon  for  the  Loga¬ 
rithms,  that  learned  Profeflbr  let 
himfelf  to  apply  the  rules  in  his  /- 
mitatio  Nepeirea  ;  and  in  a  letter  to 
Archbilhop  Ulher,  in  the  year  1615, 
he  writes  thus,  Napier,  Lord  of 
**  Merchidon,  hath  fet  my  head  and 

hands  at  work  with  his  new  and 
**  admirable  Logarithms.  1  hope  to 
**  fee  him  this  Summer,  if  it  pleafe 
**  God,  for  I  never  faw  a  book  which 
**  pleaied  me  better,  and  made  me 
**  more  wonder.” 

It  may  ieem  extraordinary  tn 
quote  LilN  tlic  adrologer,  with  re- 
1^61  to  lo  great  a  man  as  Napier ; 
yet  as  tlie  pallage  I  propofe  to  trarw 
feribe  from  Lilly’s  Life,  gives  a  pic- 
turefque  view  of  the  meeting  be¬ 
twixt  Briggs  and  the  Inventor  cf 
the  Lugnrithms,  at  Mercliidon'r.ear 
Ediaburgh , 


6S  life  bf  Napi^f  ^  Merchifton. 

Ediabur^,  I  lhall  fet  it  down  in  after  that^  during  the  La'u^’t  being 
the  original  words  of  that  mounte*  alive;  this  venerable  man  Mr  Briggs 
bank  knave  :  went  purpoTeiy  to,  Scotland  to  vmt 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  «ie  hinn.”  .  .  '  . 

meraorable  llory,  related  unto  me 
by  John  Marr,  an  excellent  rnatbe- 
matician  and  geometrician,  ^ 

I  conceive  you  remember.  He  was 
fervant  to  _  _ 

Charles  the  Firlt.  When  Merchi*  T’  .*  ‘  ^ _ 

ilon  firfl  puhliflicd  his  Logarithms,  bis  age  in  the  particular  depart* 
Mr  Brtggs,  then  reader  of  the  Al-  i 
tronomy  Ledtures  at  Grelham  Col*  lities 
lege  in  London,  was  fo  furprifed  that  Na] 
with  admiration  of  them,  that  he  like  thof 
could  have 


Kepler  dedicated  his  Epheme* 
rides  to  Napier,  which  were  pub* 
whom  lifted  in  the  year  1617  ;  and  it  ap* 
I_  .v_i  pears  from  many  parages  in  his 
tng  James  the  Firft  and  letter,  about  this  time,  that  he  hek* 
Napier  to  be  the  greatell  man  of 

_  ’  *  .  '  '  ,  t* 

ment  to  which  he  applied  his  abi* 

:  and  indeed  if  we  conlider,- 
>ier’s  difeovery  was  not, 
r  of  Kepler  or  of  Newton^ 
no  quietnefs  in  himfelf,  connected  M’ith  any  analogies  or 
until  be  had  feen  that  noble  perlon  coincidences,  which  might  have  led 
whofe  only  invention  they  were  :  him  to  it,  but  the  fruit  of  unafllAed 
He  acquaints  John  Marr  therewith,  realbn  and  fcience,  we  fliall  be  vin* 
who  went  into  Scotland  before  Mr  dicated  in  placing  him  in  one  of  the 
Briggs,  purpofcly  to  be  there  when  higheft  niches  in  the  Temple  of ; 
thele  two  fo  learned  perfons  ftould  Fame. 

meet;  Mr  Briggs  appoints  a  certain  .  The  laft.  literary  exertion  of  thi4 
day  when  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  ;  eminent  perfon,  was  the  publication 
but  failing  thereof,  Merchillon  was  of  his  Rabdulogy  and  Promptuary, 
fearful  he  would  not  come.  It  hap-  in  the  year  1617,  which  he  dedica- 
pened  one  day  as  John  Marr  and  ted  to  the  Chancellor  Seton,  and 
the  Lord  Napier  were  fpeaking  of  foon  after  died  at  Merchifton,  on 
Mr  Briggs ;  “  Ah  John,  faith  Mer-  the  3d  of  April,-  O.  S.  of  the  fame 
chifton,  Mr  Briggs  wiD  not  now  year,  in  the  68ih  year  of  his  age, 
come at  the  very  indant  one  and,  as  I  fuppole,  in  the  a3d  of  hU 
knocks  at  the  gate  ;  John  Marr  haft-  happy  invention, 
ed  down,  and  it  be  proved  to  be  In  his  perfon,  the  portraits  I  have 
Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment,  feen  reprefeni  him  of  a  grave  and 
He  brings  Mr  Briggs  up  into  My  fweet  countenance,  not  unlike  his 
Lord’s  chamber,  where  almoft  one  eminent  contemporary  Monlieur  de 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  fpent,  each  Peirefc. 

beholding  other  with  admiration  be-  In  his  family,  he  feems  to  have 
fore  one  word  was  fpoken  ;  at  laft  been  uncommonly  fortunate,  for  bis 
Mr  Briggs  began.  **  My  Lord,  eldcft  fon  became  learned  and  emi- 
I  have  undertaken  this  long  jour-  nent  even  in  his  father’s  lifetime  ; 
**  ney  purpofely  to  fee  your  perfon;  his  third,  a  pupil  of  his  own  in  Ma- 
**  and  to  know  by  what  engine  ,of  thematics,  to  whom  he  left  the  care 
**  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  firft  of  pnblifting  his  Pofthumous  works; 
**  to  think  of  this  moft  excellent  and  lofing  none  of  his  children  by 
**  help  unto  Aftronomy,  viz.  the  Lo-  death,  he  loft  all  his  daughters  by 
**  garithms;  but  My  Lord,  being  by  honourable  or  refpe«51able  marriages. 
“  yon  found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  He  was  twice  married.  By  his 
elfe  found  it  out  before,  when  flow  firft  wife,  Margaret,  the  daughter 
**  being  known  it  appears  fo  eafy.”  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Kier,  -le- 
He  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  feended  of  one  of  the  oldcft  and 
Lord  Napier,  aad  every  Summer  pioft  refpeclable  gentlemen’s  famU 

lies 
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lies  ’  in  Scotltod,  .he  had  an  only 
child,  Archibald,  his  fuccedbr  in  his 
cftates.  By  hJa  I'ccond  nurriage 
witli  Agrjes,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
James  Chilholm  of  Crombie,  he  had 
five  Ions;.  John,  Laird  of  Eafter 
Tonie  ;  Robert,  who  publilbed  his 
father’s  works^  .whom  1  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  the  ancellor  of 
the  Napiers  of  Kilkroigh  in  Stirling- 
Jhire  ;  Alexander  Napier  of  Gillets, 
Efq;  William  Napier  of  Ardmore ; 
and  Adam,  of  whom  the  Napiers  of 
Blackflone  and  Craigannet  in  Stir- 
ling-iliire  are  defeended.  His  daugh¬ 
ters  were,  Margaret,  the  wife  of 
Sir  James  Stuart  of  RolTayth;  Jane, 
married  to  James  Hamilton,  Laird 
of  Kilbracbmont  in  Fife  s  Elizabeth, 
to  William  Cuninghame  of  Craig- 
ends  i  Agnes,  to  George  Drummond 
•f  Baluch  i  and  Helen,  to  the  Re¬ 


verend  Mr  Matthew  Bulbahe,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  the  Parilli  of  Erlkine  in  Reu- 
frew-Qiire. 

He  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St  Giles,  at  Edinburgh, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  its  northern  en¬ 
trance,  where  there  is  now  a  Stone 
Tablet,  indicating,  by  a  Latin  in- 
feription,  that  the  burial-place  of  the 
Napiers,  is  in  that  place  ;  but  no 
tomb  has  ever  been  eretSted  to  th^ 
memory  of  lb  celebrated  a  man, 
nor  can  it  be  required  to  preferve 
his  memory,  fince  the  Aftronomer, 
Geographer,  Navigator,  and  poli¬ 
tical  ^Arithmetician,  muft  feel  tliem- 
tbemlelves  every  day  indebted  to 
his  inventions,  and  thus  a  monument 
is  eretfted  to  the  illuifrious  Napier, 
which  cannot  be  obliterated  by  time, 
or  depreciated  by  the  ingenuity  of 
others  in  the  fame  department. 
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Oh  the  Condud  of  King  Ja  M  E  s  VI. 

King  James,  upon  his  fnccelTion 
to  the  crown  of  £ngland>  en¬ 
nobled  many  in  that  kingdom,  both 
fearing  he  ftould  lofe  many  friends, 
if  thele  many  pretenders  lofed  their 
fuits  as  alfo,  becaufe  in  making  them 
nobles,  he  made  them  friends ;  and 
that  thole  who  had  gotten  patents 
from  him,  would  imploy  both  their 
edates  and  patents  for  him  ;  know¬ 
ing  that  if  he  fell,  their  honour  be¬ 
hoved  to  fall  witli  him  :  There  were 
others  who  alleaged,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  make  the  nobility  lelTe 
powerfull,  by  making  tliem  mtire 
numerous  ;  and  by  dividing  this 
great  torrent  of  popular  command 
in  many  chanels,  he  made  it  foor- 
dable  for  his  wit,  even  where  it 
■was  deepeft :  for,  as  it  is  hard  to 
gain  one  of  ten,  fo  it  is  eafic  to  gain 
one  of  twenty  ;  atid  thole  jdot.s, 
which  might  ealily  have  been  con¬ 
cealed  amongll  the  noblemen  if  they 
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had  been  few,  were  ealily  learned 
from  them  when  they  were  many  ; 
and  forreign  princes,  who  intend 
to  invade  the  countries,  may  eafily 
gain  one  grandee,  (who  being  one 
of  few,  might  be  formidable  to  his 
own  prince,  and  mod  helpful!  to  his 
enemie),  whereas  it  was  difficult  to 
gain  many,  and  they  were  not  ve¬ 
ry  dangerous  when  they  were  gain¬ 
ed  1  yet,  whatever  was  the  reafon 
which  did  indigate  this  wife  Prince 
to  this,  certain  it  is,  that  this  ob- 
Ihfcated  much  the  refplendent  rays 
of  honour  and  nobility  ;  for  nobili¬ 
ties  great  priviledges  being  pre¬ 
ference  amongd  ihemfelves,  and 
refpedi  Ifom  the  people,  their  pre¬ 
ference  mud  be  the  lefle  worthy, 
by  how  miKh  the  more  competitors 
they  have  ;  and  their  refpeid  from 
the  people  mud  be  the  ebber,  that 
the  people  is  obliged  to  divide  it  a- 
luong  manie :  This  wife  Prince  like- 
wile, finding  what  great  iniiuence  the 
I  priells 
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priefts  of  that  nation  had  upon  the  fented  by  them  ;  and  in  Scotland 
people,  and  perpending  how  hard  when  it  was  tabled,  whether  each 
(ifnotimpoflible)  itwasforaPrincc  county  and  town  fiiould  be  Hcenti- 
to  gain  all  their  affections,  or  retain  ate  to  chufe  any  they  looked  upon 
them  wh^  once  gainhd,  refolved  as  fitteft,  it  was  concluded  by  the 
to  chufe  fome  few  to  govern  the  nobles  there  that  this  choaked  their 
reff,  by  whom  he  might  govern  intereft  ;  for,  if  they  (hould  be  per- 
the  others  at  his  pleafure ;  and  to  mitted  to  chufe  the  lawyers  or  wits 
whom  he  might  intimate  his  thoughts  of  the  nation,  the  nobles,  (hould  be 
without  trouble  or  fear  of  difcove*  topped  by  them  in  all  debates  and 
jry  ;  and  by  whom  he  might  anti-  upon  all  occafions. 
dote  the  faCtions,  which  he  fore-  He  likewife  was  moft  unfatished, 
faw  either  their  own  pride,  or  the  with  the  dependences  of  the  tribes 
factious  nobility  might  hatch  araonglt  of  that  nation  upon  their  own  fami- 
them ;  as  alfo,  that  thereby  the  fons  lies,  and  upon  the  princes  thereof ; 
of  nt^lemen,  and  poffibly  his  own  to  whom  the  King  in  their  affec- 
friends  might  have  fome  void  charges  tion  was  but  fecond;  for  he  efteem- 
and  ot&ces,  whereto  they  might  pre-  ed  thele,  the  ftorehoufes  of  faCtion 
tend  ;  and  wherein  being  once  in-  and  nurferies  of  oppreffion  ;  none 
(tailed,  they  might  evidence  more  daring  either  follow  the  Royall 
loyalty  to  hitn,  than  Grangers  would  (tandard,  except  under  their  ctm- 
do :  As  alfo,  that  the  nobility  might  duCt ;  nor  daring  to  countenance  a 
be  counterpoil’ed  and  might  not  (hare  Itranger  if  not  in  bloud  or  alRnity 
alone  in  all  the  offices  of  ftate,  in  with  them  :  and  as  that  wife  Prince 
>vhofe  hands  they  were  more  dan-  often  laid,  thefe  could  not  be  pro- 
gerous  than  in  the  bands  of  ecdc-  perly  thought  his  fubjeCls,  who 
uaftics,  W’hofe  revenues  were  not  were  fo  much  in  fubjeC^ion  to  o- 
great,  nor  whofe  valTals  and  kinl^  thers,  nor  could  not  imploy  both 
men  were  not  numerous.  Thefe  their  hands  in  upholding  the  throne, 
the  other  ecclefiaftics  grudged  in-  the  one  whereof  was  buffed  in  pa- 
finitely,  not  fo  much  tecaule  they  ling  up  the  Prince  of  their  own  fa- 
thought  their  promotion  illegal,  as  mily  ;  and  fo  by  dividing  their 
angry  becaufe  they  were  not  pro-  hearts  betwixt  their  Prince  and 
moted  themfelves  ;  ambition  per-  him,  they  made  them  unferviceable 
fwading  the  fobereft  amongft  them,  for  either. 

.  that  the  higher  they  were,  they  Thefe  feemed  but  dwarf  difcon- 
would  be  the  nearer  to  heaven,  tentments,  when  placed  beffde  that 
Many  judged  likewile,  that  he  was  gyant  prejudice,  which  was  concei- 
moft  ill-fatisffed  with  the  Englifli  ved  againll  him,  becaufe  of  his  ir- 
Parliament,  which  was  compofcd  regular  and  monfter-like  affeCtion 
ordinarily  of  the  wittieft  and  tur-  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  his 
bulenteft  perfons  in  the  nation,  and  Minion ;  who  enlianced  all  the  Roy- 
intended  often  to  have  each  city  al  favour,  as  due  to  none  but  to 
choofe,  as  their  reprefentative,  himfelf ;  whole  mean  extraction, 
fome  refidenter,  who  might  under-  when  collationed  with  his  top-high 
(land  bell  the  rteceflities  of  his  town,  preferment,  feemed  infiifferable  to 
and  would  nible  lefie  at  the  royal  thofe  of  higher  birth  and  lower  for- 
prerogative,  whereas  lawyers,  ajid  tunes ;  but  thefe  adverted  not,  who 
others,  being  often  coramilfionated  feeing  no  familiarity  nor  intimacy 
by  them,  dipped  too  much  in  what  can  be  betwixt  thofe  amonglt  whom 
belonged  to  the  King,  and  too  little  there  is  no  equality,  that,  there¬ 
in  what  concerned  the  place  repre-  fore,  princes  mull  advance  fome 
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one  above  aD  the  reft  to  whom  he 
may  communicate,  and  in  whole 
breaft  he  may  pour  out  his  greateft 
I’ecrets,  that  fo  he  may  not  be  vex¬ 
ed  alwayes,  in  bowing  down  to 
I'peak  to  them,  or  to  hear  what 
they  would  fpeak  to  him  ;  and  cut 
toraarily  princes  pile  out  thofe 
whofe  birth  cannot  occafion  any 
fears  that  they  will  entertain  any 
nimious  pretences.  Thefe  favour* 
ites  are  the  fereens  which  defend 
Kings  from  popular  malice,  and  the 
pack-horfes  upon  whom  all  enmity 
and  mifearriages  are  laid ;  and  their 
mine  is  often  the  main  article  of 
pacification  betwixt  the  King  and 
Subjedl  ;  who,  to  repay  their  many 
taxations  and  lofles,  feek  no  other 
requital  than  their  deftru^lion ;  and 
whom  princes  themfelves  often  fuf- 
fer,  like  fpunges,  to  fuck  in  trea* 
fure  from  the  people,  knowing  that 
when  they  are  filled  by  them,  they 
will  devour  lefle  of  what  pertains 
to  the  publick  calh  ;  as  alfo,  that 
they  may  wring  them  when  they 
are  full,  and  fo  be  thanked  by  the 
people,  for  retaking  that  treafure 
from  the  favourite,  which,  if  they 
had  immediately  taken  from  them¬ 
felves,  they  had  been  molt  bitterly 
exclaimed  againft  :  This  gentleman 
was  but  meanly  bom,  and  afeended 
to  honour’s  parlour,  rather  by  the 
back-ftairs  of  private  affection,  than 
by  the  public  entry  of  merit. 


When  this  excellent  Prince  dy¬ 
ed,  he  left  to  after-ages  an  evident 
proof,  that  the  ocean  of  affairs  hath 
its  own  tydes,  and  fair  gales  (which 
are  to  be  expe^ed,  not  command¬ 
ed)  and  in  which  interims,  the 
prince  may  recreate  himfclf  with 
his  lawful  pleafures ;  for,  this  Prince 
was  never  one  who  loft  his  pleafure 
for  his  bufinefs,  nor  his  bufinefs  for 
his  pleafure :  ^me  taunted  his  roy¬ 
al  repute  with  cowardilhnefs ;  but 
fince  kings,  except  they  be  rafh. 


are  not  tolerated  to  fpend  their  own 
bloud,  it  follows,  that  his  crime  was 
that  he  was  too  frugal  of  the  bloud 
of  his  fubjefts  ;  which  any  found 
wit  will  interpret  to  be  rather  love 
than  fear :  but  to  what  purpofe 
fhould  he  have  unlheathed  the  fword 
of  his  courage,  feeing  the  fword  of 
his  wit  conquered  all  his  enemies  ; 
neither  is  it  an  imputation  to  a  phy- 
fician  that  he  prevents  all  difeaf^ 
fo  dexteroufly,  as  that  he  fuffers  not 
his  patients  to  fall  in  any  difeafe. 
Many  did  mifeonftrue  this  w'orthy 
Prince  in  many  things,  never  con- 
fideriiig,  that  it  is  as  unbefeeming 
a  fubjeil  to  cenfure  the  actions  of 
his  Prince,  as  it  is  ridiculous  in  a 
patient  to  find  the  pulfe  of  his  phy^s 
I'lcian :  for,  fince  princes  are  often 
a(fted  in  what  they  do  from  prin¬ 
ciples  unknown  to  us,  and  have 
aims  which  we  are  ftrangers  to, 
and  feeing  the  motives  and  ends  of 
the  agents,  are  thefe  things  which 
determine  our  a<ftions,  it  follows, 
that  it  is  not  only  abfurd,  but  even 
impoifible  for  fiibjeAs  to  difeant 
truly  upon  the  aftions  of  their  prin¬ 
ces  :  and  fince  a  deputy  is  only  an- 
fwerable  for  his  carriage  or  mif- 
carriage  to  him,  by  whom  he  it 
deputed  ;  and  fince  it  is  God  who 
has  commiftionated  princes,  it  muft 
be  undeniable  tha^  they  can  be  ar¬ 
raigned  before  no  tribunal  elfe, 
but  his ;  but  admit,  that  really  they 
efcaped  at  fome  times,  and^upoi^ 
fome  occafions,  that  jproves  only 
they  are  men,  and  who  denies  that? 
but  if  they  muft  be  condemned  for 
that,  I  Ihould  defire  him  who  hath 
fpent  his  life  (though  private)  with¬ 
out  an  omiflion,  to  caft  the  firft  ftone 
at  them ;  and  if  private  men  who 
have  time  to  deliberate  what  is  in¬ 
cumbent  to  them  to  do,  and  few  to 
remark  what  their  failings  are,  can¬ 
not,  notwithftanding  plead  exemp¬ 
tion  from  infirmities  ;  what  may 
Kings  plead,  who  are  over-charged 
a  with 
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with  biifinefs,  mHlnformed  by  fj  co-  would  fhortly  reAlte  them  by  his 

phants,  and  have  thoufands  of  eyes  admirable  integrity . 

to  eye  the  meaneft  of  their  efcapes.  Taxes  and  gabels  are  as  nccef- 

fary  in  the  politick  body,  as  the 
Charles  I.  fpleen  is  in  the  natural,  yet  in  both 

— fucceeded  King  Ji^tties ;  a  Prince  they  engender  many  dUeafes  ;  pri- 
whofe  perfe<51ion  tanght  the  world,  vate  men  thinking  that  loft  which 
that  all  princes  who  had  devanced  goes  from  their  owm  privat  coffers  : 
liiin,  had  their  goodnefs  allyed  with  and  as  patients  often  judge  the  mo- 
fome  imperfection  when  compared  neys  beftowed  on  plwUciahs  ill  im- 
w’ith  his,  and  by  which  future  ages  ployed,  after  they  nnd  theml’elves 
may  ineafure  the  perfection  of  his  fe-in(tated  in  their  former  health, 
fucceflburs ;  him  Providence  fent  to  attributing  their  recovery  more  to 
the  world,  fore-feeing  that  thefe  Nature  than  to  his  pains ;  fo  fubjeCts, 
crooked  times  would  need  fuch  a  when  they  are  enftated  in  that  peace,' 
Itreight  patern  as  was  his  integrity:  which  the  vigilancy  of  their  prince, 
and  that  innocent  and  vertuous  fouls  aided  by  their  taxes,  hath  procured 
(whom  that  age  would  abominate)  for  them,  judge  their  taxes  fuper- 
needed  the  patronage  of  fuch  an  ac-  ous :  never  pondring  in  the  fcales 
complillied  patron  :  fo  that  it  feem-  of  prudence  what  advantage  they 
ed  that  Providence  bath  caften  his  reap  by  them  (which  indeed  the 
foul  in  a  peculiar  mould,  wherein  meaner  lort  who  complain  moft, 
none  had  been  formed  formerly  ;  cannot  faddom)  but  ruminate  ftill 
a  perfen  whom  vertue  would  have  upon  the  lofle  in  once  paying  them  j 
chofen  to  be,  if  birth  had  not  al-  yet  this  natutal  averfion  they  have 
ready  made  him  a  King;  and  whofe'  from  them,' is  oft  ferued  up  to  a 
innocent  life  convinced  all' men,  that  greater  height  by  the  bad  choice  of 
greatnefs  and  goodnefs  Were  not  in-  thofe  who  are  by  the  court  deftina- 
compatible  :  in  his  heart  lodged  a  ted  to  colleCl  them,  who  being  ava- 
compleat  body  of  accomplilhedneffe,  ritious  and  odious  perfons,  for  thofe 
only  it  Wanted  a  fplean  ;  and  by  him  alwayes  offer  moft  for  tlie  farm  of 
all  concluded,  that  g'oodncfi'e  as  w'ell  them,  by  knowing  their  rigidity  to 
as  vice  wanted  not  its  own  excefs ;  repay  thofe  vaft  fums,  and  fo  are  ftill 
yet  fuch  an  excefs  as,  feing  it  w’as  preferred  ;  which  incites  the  people 
in  him,  could  not  be  vicious.  Nei-  to  abominate  thofe  taxes  more  than 
thcr  was  this  foul  ill  lodged  ;  for,  as  formerly,  knowing  that  not  only 
the  foul  was  a  pure  diamond,  fo  it  they  go  I’rom  themfelves,  but  like- 
w’as  cnchafled  in  a  body  of  pure  gold ;  wayes  go  to  fill  the  purfes  of  thefe 
his  face  was  both  a  king’s  face,  and  dcteftablc  mifereants ;  neither  is  the 
tlieface  of  a  king  ;  and  all  the  other  unequall  diftriblitlon  of  thefe  taxes 
members  of  his  body  were  fuch  as  a  froall  difad  vantage  to  the  Prince  : 
I'uited  well  with  fuch  a  fate;  fo  that  for,  as  it  grieves  a  man  ta  pay  any 
neither  could' the  eye  in  his  body,  at  all,  lb  it  grives  him  yet  more, 
nor  the  judgment  in  his  life  did-  that  they  (liould  pay  more  than  o- 
Jenge  the  leait  imperfection.  thers :  fo  that  whilft  he  friends  and 

He  ftept  no  fooner  up  to  the  roy-  dients  of  fome  courtiers  are  fpared, 
al  throne,  than  his  enefnies  began  to  others  muft  bear  their  burdens;  and 
belch  out  their  malice  againft  him  ;  ft>  men  being  alwayes  prone  to  com- 
confidcring,  that  if  they  ’  berfwad-  pute  their  own  wrongs  by  tlie  a- 
ed  not  the  nations  of  thole  imper-  rithmetick  of  comparifons,  thofe 
fedions  which  they  ulleaged  he  was  who  are  wronged  judge  the'w  inju- 
^inted  with,  prelcntjy,  he  rics  fo  much  the  greater,  that  they 

fee 
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fte  their  neighbours  totally  exemp-  ved  fatflioufncfs  of  the  fubjedh.  As 
ted :  for,  albeit  the  prince  may  la-  for  the  Prince,  he  was  a  fuperfti- 
tishe  his  people,  in  telling  them  the  tious  adorer  of  his  fubjefts  repofe, 
true  caufe  of  fuch  impoliuons  in  ge-  and  delired  rather  to  have  hb  own 
neral,  or  hoodwink  them  in  forging  than  his  fiibjeils  bloud  fpik ;  and  al- 
reafons  where  there  are  none  j  yet  bcit  it  was  oft  remonllrated  to  him, 
there  is  no  court- fophifttr  fo  cun-  that  the  fureft  way  to  reign  waj,  by 
ning  as  to  fltew  a  reafon  why  fome  the  fcepter  rather  of  power  than  of 
are  exempted,  others  not  j  where-  love:  for  power  and  aulterity  was 
upon  thofe  who  are  extortioned,  in  his  own  hand,  and  depended  up- 
they  exclaim  lirll,  and  then  are  oft-  on  none  elfe  ;  whereas  the  fcepter 
times  feconded  by  thofe  to  whom  of  lose  was  fwayed  by  the  hand  of 
no  wrong  was  done  at  all,  who  a  popular  alFc(ftion,  which  was  as 
hope  by  thefe  vociferations  to  get  volatile  as  themfelves ;  and  by  it 
thefe  impofitions  totally  banifhed  ;  he  was  rather  their  Have  than  their 
or  elfe  do  fear,  left  the  cafe  of  Prince,  and  that  bb  rigidity  (if  it 
their  vexed  neighbonrs  may  one  were  a  faultl  yet  was  but  pcrfonal, 
day  become  their  own,  feeing  they  and  infected  none  befides  himfelf  j 
have  no  leafes  of  thefe  favours  more  but  hb  clemency  was  the  nurfery  of 
than  others, ‘and  which  they  know  all  tliofe  enormities  wherewith  the 
to  be  mortal,  alweil  as  thole  who  land  Iwarmed :  and  feeing  vicious 
indulge  them ;  but  if  people  would  perlbns  finned  not,  more  through 
advert  how  that  twenty  or  thirty  fear  of  punilhment  than  through 
crowns  a  year,  keep  either  f  love  to  vertnc,  that  Prince  who  bc- 
forreign  war  or  prevent  a  civil,  wrayed  too  much  clemency,  did 
which  would  mouUl^raway  the  half  proclaim  an  impunity  to  all  vice  { 
of  their  ellates,  if  not  prevented  ;  and  that  fubjeifts  were  like  a  top 
yea,  and  rob  the  wife  of  her  hul-  Which  did  mn  the  flectlier  that  it 
band,  and  the  father  of  kis  cliil-  was  Jbmetimes  lalht ;  neither  could 
dren  :  they  would  then  condemn  that  Prinefc  expect  to  be  obeyed, 
themfelves,  becauTe  they  now  con-  who  punilhed  not  difobedience,  not- 
demn  their  Prince.'"*  And  it  b  often  withllanding  of  all  thole  remon- 
fecn  that  thofe  nations  flourifli  beft,  Itrances  made  to  him  by  his  friends, 
and  conquer  moft,  whofe  rubje(5ls  andof  all  the  danger s  which  were  of- 
ire  pooreft  and  whole  treafiu-es  are  tenforefeen  by  his  prying  (pirit:  yet 
fulleft,  the  riches  of  *fubje(fts  occa-  he  relblved  IHII,  rather  to  be  good 
fioning  their  luxury,  arid  rheir  lux-  than  great,  and  to  make  the  hearts 
ury  kindling  a  war  (that  which  b  of  hbfubjecls  the  throne  whereon  he 
f-itteft  kindling  dwayes  fuoneft,)  would  only  lit ;  faying.  That  it  wat 
whereas  the  riches  of  the  publick  the  part  of  a  fubjell  to  revenge^  hut 
calh  are  a  rampart  againft  publick  of  a  King  to  pardon ;  and  feeing  the 
invafions,  and  forceth  ftrangers  not  aftions  of  prcdeceiror  kings  were 
to  interupt  the  nationall,  commerce,  the  regifter  of  their  I'uccellbrs,  he 
nor  to  abridge,  but  rather  to  en-  rciblved  to  learn  his  pofterity  how 
large  their  privileges.  to  pardon  ;  knowing  that  revenge 

Thefe  coritempfible  grievances  and  corruption  would  teach  them 
were  the  fni^l  machines  which  firft  too  well  how  to  puniih ;  that  God, 
moved  that  Iriilkifli  body  of  the  po-  whofe  vicegerents  th^y  were,  glo- 
pular  fury  in  England.  Yet  they  ried  more  in  this  attribute  tha*  in 
were  not  the  foie  ;  for  befidc*  them  any  elfe,  an^  that  the  King  of  the 
may  be  nnuibrcd  the  niinlous  tie-  Bees  (which  is  an  hicrogliphick  of 
incncy  of  the  Prince,  and  the  depra-  monarchy)"  wanted  a  lling:  thele 
’  were 
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were  bis  pribciples,  and  proved  hu 
bane. 

Marais  ^Hamilton. 
la  Scotland,  at  that  time,  there 
were  two  iadionv,  who,  like  two 
twins  iiruggling  in  the  womb  of  the 
commonwealth,  tortured  vehement¬ 
ly  their  milerable  mother  ;  the  one 
iWtion  was  led  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  a  man  of  a  profound 
prudence,  and  who  even  from  his 
youth  fuckt  the  breafls  of  ftate-edu- 
cation,  and  had  lb  familiarized  him- 
felf  with  its  mylleriet,  that  they 
were  become  now  no  wayes  myf- 
tical  to  him  ;  but  whofe  misfortune 
it  was,  that  his  fortune  could  rife 
no  higher,  except  it  had  difputed 
preference  with  the  royal  throne ; 
and  that  is  the  unhappinefs  of  thofe 
happily  bom  fub^e^s,  that  naturally 
ambition  elevates  them  alwayes  a- 
bove  their  own  level,  and  yet  their 
prefent  ftate  admits  of  no  higher 
to  which  they  can  pretend,  with¬ 
out  rivalling  their  Prince.  So  or¬ 
dinarily  the  eminenteft  of  fubjeAs 
are  bom  either  to  be  fools  or  trai- 
tors  from  which  they  can  hardly 
be  diverted,  except  lome  forreign 
imployment  abroad,  or  formidable 
prince  at  home,  either  feed  or  ftarve 
that  genial  humour.  This  made  ma¬ 
ny  alledge,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ha¬ 
milton  did  in  thoughts  defign  himfelf 
to  be  Prince  of  England,  intending  to 
marry  the  King’s  neece,  and  by  in¬ 
veighing  againit  the  i^een  to  get 
all  her  children  declared  halbards ; 
and  bis  filler’s  other  children  de¬ 
clared  rebels,  by  engaging  them  in 
a  war  againll  the  nation.  But  thefe 
prqjedls  were  fo  improbable  and  fo 
treafonable,  that  none  could  allent 
thereto,  but  were  rather  conftnted 
to  be  forged  by  his  enemies,  than  to 
be  Ills  own,  either  wiflies  or  hopes. 

Ear/  0f  ARGirtF. 

The  other  faiftion  was  founded 
by  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  a  man  ef  a 
deep  reach,  and  one  who  might 


have  fliared  in  the  higheft  imploy* 
ment,  if  he  could  but  have  expe^ed 
it  patiently ;  but  he,  like  many  other 
did  fpiD,  by  drawing  violently  to 
him,  what  he  might  have  had  entire, 
if  he  liad  waited  till  it  had  been  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him  willingly.  Many 
chafa^erized  him  to  be  a  man  of 
more  wit  than  vertue,  and  of  more 
cunning  than  a£  either :  many  fol- 
lowed  him  (as  was  faid)  melely  be- 
caufe  they  hated  the  other  ;  fo  that 
he  Hood  more  engaged  to  the  o- 
ther’s  mifearriages,  than  he  did  to 
his  own  abilities.  Thofe  who  adhe¬ 
red  to  him,  were  fuch  as  could  iig- 
nify  nothing  without  him,  and  yet 
who  with  his  alHllance  were  luc- 
cefsful  enough,  yea,  and  too  much  ; 
like  ciphers,  which  without  a  figure 
ftgnifie  nothing,  yet  when  joyned 
to  a  figure  makes  the  figure  lignifie 
more  than  it  could  do  alone.  Some 
in  the  body  of  this  fat^lion  at^ed 
the  mouth,  and  were  fitted  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe  ;  others  the  hands,  to  ex¬ 
ecute  what  they  had  commanded ; 
and  fome  the  feet,  to  run  where 
any  thing  was  to  be  aAed,  till  at 
lall  thefe  many  parts  got  adjoyned 
to  them  a  note,  which,  becaufe  of 
its  bignelTe,  overlhadowed  the  face, 
and  made  the  reft  feem  terrible ; 
which,  as  is  related  in  England,  did 
thereafter  fall  by  the  pox :  yet  poC- 
fibly  thefe  are  but  jealoufies,  and 
not  proofs  which  can  be  adduced 
againft  them. 

Marmis  ^Montrose. 

Amongli  the  Covenanters  w’as  the 
Marquis  of  Montrofe,  a  gentleman 
whom  hundreds  of  years  cannut  pa¬ 
rallel,  as  if  Nature  needed  fo  much 
time  to  bring  forth  fuch  an  eleplian- 
tine  vertue,  and  whereof  a  nation 
could  lodge  but  one,  as  if  it  were 
not  able  to  bear  two  liich  great 
burdens  of  worth.  This  gentleman 
was  in  affe^lion  a  Proteftant,  and 
perfifted  fo,  but  hated  in  the  end 
llie  Covenanters,  as  perlbns  whole 
interefts 
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fanerefts  was  riieir  god,  and  whofe 
godlinelle  was  their  gain :  for,  6nd- 
ing  whom  they  intended  to  (hare 
the  provinces  amongft  themfelves, 
under  pretext  of  regulating  abufes, 
and  preventing  inlurreilions,  did 
forfake  them,  becauTe  he  found  that 
they  had  forfaken  their  duty,  and 
refuiing  their  proffers,  refiifed  them 
alio  his  afliilance  ;  thinking  it  trea* 
fon  rather  than  reafon,  to  aiiift  them 
who  refifted  their  Prince,  and  per- 
fifted  in  their  rebellion.  Yet  did 
)te  alwayes  love  tlie  Proteftant  in- 
tereits,  ^beit  he  hated  fonie  of  their 
darlings,  and  relinquiflied  not  their 
party,  albeit  he  relinquiflied  their 
perfuns ;  wherefore  finding  his  dan> 
gers  both  imminent  and  eminent, 
he  pofted  to  the  King,  and  was  by 
him  commiflioned  to  command  his 

army  in  Scotland . 

It  was  reported  by  fome,  that  the 
Proteftants  had  placed  domeflick 
priefls  in  each  family,  for  the  fer* 
vice  of  their  houfhold  gods,  to  re¬ 
mark  mens  adlions,  and  to  convince 
themfelves.  or  at  leafl  to  tutor  the 
wives,  by  whom  they  might  there¬ 
after  know  the  hufbands ;  and  that 
this  reflrained  fomewhat  the  con- 
fluencing  of  the  fubjeAs  to  the  Mar¬ 
quis  :  but  thefe  were  rather  perfon- 
all  prejudices  than  true  conje^ures. 
Others  alledged  that  the  Marquis’s 
pride  deterred  others  from  joyning 
with  him,  as  being  a  perfon,  who 
.as  he  was  in  worth  equalled  by 
none,  fo  who  in  pride  furpaffed  all. 
But  that  likewife  was  a  miflake, 
for  what  was  called  in  him  pride, 
was  really  prudence ;  for  he  confi- 
dered  prudently,  that  thofe  who 
kept  a  diitance  with  all,  will  be 
tempted  to  reveal  their  fecrets  to 
none,  and  will  have  time  and  con¬ 
venience  to  convafTe  fully  what  is 
fittefl  to  be  done  upon  every  emer¬ 
gent.  However,  if  this  was  his 
fault,  he  was  happy  in  being  taint¬ 
ed  with  no  other  fault  but  this ;  and 
his  excefs  in  liis  carriage  to  his  e- 


quals,  was  compenfed  with  the  mo¬ 
deration  ufed  by  him  to  his  infe- 
riours ;  for,  as  they  branded  him 
with  tlie  one,  fb  they  could  not  but 
allow  him  the  other.  It  was  admi¬ 
rable  hew  a  body  inured  to  much 
eafe,  could  endure  fo  much  trouble: 
for,  in  fpite  of  his  iomaer  cuAom,  he 
accuftomed  himfetf  to  difpenfe  with 
Wlat  pleafure  be  enjoyed  formerly,^ 
fbewing  the  world,  that  as  his  (pi- 
rit  was  of  gold,  fb  bis  body  was  of 
braile,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
changed  his  body  as  well  as  his  opi¬ 
nion  i  or  rather,  that  his  body  re- 
folved  rather  to  foicr  the  hardefl 
of  hardfliips,  before  it  would  fiiffer 
fo  rare  a  foul  as  his  was  to  change 
its  dwelling  and  quit  its  embiace- 
ments  ;  grafle  was  his  belt  bed, 
ftones  his  ordinary  pillows,  and  the 
heavens  his  continuall  cannopy ;  his 
drink  was  water,  and  his  diet  op¬ 
portunity  ;  his  counfellors  few,  and 
his  enemies  many,  and  yet  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  Providence  kept  thole 
from  him,  roeerly  to  Ihew  that  with^ 
out  thefe  he  could  conquer,  and  that 
the  Marquis  alone  was  Itrong  e- 
nough  for  thefe  many. 

Army  of  the  CovEMANTSRS. 

Thefe  were  with  much  cunning 
trylted  to  the  fields,  by  the  Earl  of 
Argyle.  not  out  of  any  intention  to 
fight  (for  if  they  had  dreamed  of 
that,  they  had  never  moved)  but  as 
if  it  had  been  only  to  recreate  tbem- 
felves ;  yet  when  tliey  were  once 
mullered,  they  rauftered  all  tlieir 
courage  in  their  faces,  which  the^ 
were  neceflitated  to  do,  becauie 
their  hearts  refufed  to  lodge  fuch 
an  unruly  gueft  ;  and  feeing  their 
brealls  were  already  filled  with 
golden  hopes,  they  judged  it  fidly 
to  fill  them  witli  thou^ts  of  fteel. 
Thus  they  refdved  to  conquer  all, 
beeaufe  they  faw  none  to  be  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  cartelled  by  their  eyes 
all  who  would  fwear  that  they  had 
nVsiiher  arms  nor  courage.  Here 
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flood  one  in  arnis,  complaining  that 
his  iron  coat  was  too  fliife  ;  and  be- 
fides  him  flood  his  fellow,  whole 
armour  was  armed  with  mil,  which 
deflred  to  be  left  at  home  to  recruit 
the  plough  as  formerly,  pleading 
exemption,  as  not  being  betwixt 
fixty  and  lixteen,  and  fo  not  oblig> 
ed  to  go  to  the  fields,  but  by  twen¬ 
ty  years  older  than  both ;  telling 
him  how  they  had  fifty  year’s  fince 
hindered  his  father’s  flight,  who  bc- 
caufe  thereof  had  avowed  never  to 
bring  them  abroad  again :  and  wiih- 
all  that  the  bearing  armour  was  too 
weighty  an  imployment  for  a  clown. 
But  whilfl  they  are  thus  bufied,  an 
old  wife,  or  rather  one  fo  old  as 
that  it  could  not  be  known  whither 
fhe  was  a  wife,  complained  to  a  cap¬ 
tain,  that  her  fon  had  ilollen  away 
from  her,  a  thing  wherein  her  hens 
hatched  their  eggs,  which  he  called 
a  fleel  cap,  and  which  was  at  that 
prefent  upon  his  head ;  which  the 
young  Captain  flighted,  calling  her 
old  Hagg,  and  telling  her,  that  they 
were  vexed  in  defending  her  and 
fuch  others  from  their  enemies. 
Whereat  Ihe  .became  inraged,  and 
commanding  her  old  hands  by  a 
young  heart,  pulls  him  from  his 
laddie,  from  which  the  leafl  pull 
could  eafily  have  invited  him,  the 
faddle  itfelf  dildaining  to  ferve  fuch 
a  childifh  mafler.  The  field  where¬ 
in  they  muflered  appeared  a  co¬ 
medy,  wherein  cowards  a(fled  gal¬ 
lantry  ;  but  that  gallantry  was  de- 
feftively  monflrous,  l^ecaufe  it  want¬ 
ed  hands;  yet  they  feemed  balilifks, 
who  could  kill  with  their  eyes, 
which  feemed  granades,  from  which 
they  did  ftioot  thoufands  of  murder¬ 
ing  looks ;  their  mouthes  were  the 
arlenals  where  they  kept  all  their 
arms;  yet  tlicir  fafety  lodged  in  their 
legs,  which  had  proven  their  trufly 
friends  in  many  other  occafiuns. 
When  they  were  all  thus  convcca- 
ted,  the  trinnpet  breathes  them  out 
a  nriareh  ;  but,  alas !  their  unexpe¬ 


rienced  horfes  began  to  dance  at 
fuch  muflck  (where  ihofe  danced 
bed  who  had  learned  leall)  and  did 
inllantly  fend  their  mailers  to  the 
ground,  as  if  they  wilhed  them  to 
dance  there  alfo,  feeing  they  could 
not  dance  on  horfeback ;  their  com¬ 
manders  thought  that  they  had  light¬ 
ed  to  kilfc  hands  with  the  ground 
their  old  acquaintance,  with  which 
thefe  clowns  had  f'pentmoll  of  their 
time  ;  but  alas,  they,  poor  crea-. 
tures,  did  lie  there,  perfwaded  by 
fear,  that  they  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  their  enemies,  and  like 
aflaulted  travcllours,  who  throw 
away  to  the  robbers  their  purfes 
before  they  fhould  be  violently  ta¬ 
ken  from  them,  were  breathing  out 
their  fouls;willingly  to  death,  fear¬ 
ing  leafl  it  would  open  another  paf- 
fage  than  their  month  to  facilitate 
tlieir  efcape.  But  amongfl  thofe 
many,  who  were  all  remarkable, 
there  was  one  whom  fear  had  mark¬ 
ed  for  its  own  head-quarter ;  this 
fellow  had  gotten  from  his  wife  a 
linen  bag,  w-ith  fome  raw  flefli, 
which  had  fealed  its  impreffa  in 
blond  upon  the  outfide  of  the  bag  ; 
which  the  coward  perceiving  in  this 
twilight  of  fear,  imagined  that  it 
had  been  tintSlured  with  his  own 
bloud,  which  occafioned  his  prefent 
death :  here  lay  one  opening  his 
eyes,  and  prefently  clofmg  them  a- 
gain,  fearing,  leafl  fear  ihould 
wound  them,  if  they  were  not  arm¬ 
ed  with  his  eye-lids;  only  in  this 
playing  the  gallant,  that  he  could 
not  endure  to  fee  cither  himfelf  or 
his  friends  wronged :  over  him 
crofTe-wayes,  did  lie  another,  crofs- 
ed  extreamly  by  his  own  timerouf- 
nefie,  crying,  Mipricorde,  mipri- 
imagining  firmly,  that  Ins  c- 
nemies  was  feat  thing  in  his  'ocavcIs 
wheie  his  life  was  hid.  Not  far 
from  them  was  a  third,  svho  h;.d 
covered  his,  face  wirh  a  maik  of 
palenefs,  defiring  not  to  be  known, 
and  hoping  that  none  could  expect 

to 
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to  find  life  where  no  bloud  was 
to  be  feen,  and  had  given  order 
to  his  looks,  to  tell  thofe  who  had 
learcht  for  his  life,  that  it  was  gone 
to  the  other  world  to  complain  of 
their  hard  ufage  :  yet,  at  lalt,  time 
perfwaded  them  to  believe  their 
eyes,  witnefles  which  they  had 
formerly  declined  as  ful'pert  ;  fo 
that  now  they  re-aflembled  them- 
felves,  like  flies  who  had  formerly 
fled  from  a  Ihower,  and  being  met, 
did  conclude,  that  trumpets  were 
unlawfuil  inftrument*,  and  as  being 
mufick,  were  to  be  abominated 
as  contrary  to  the  rites  of  their 
church  ;  and  determined  allb,  that 
they  would,  to  convocate  them,  ufe 
a  bell ;  a  conceit  which  as  it  fuited 
with  their  ecclefiallic  ceremonies, 
fo  fit  for  fuch  a  flock  of  Iheep. 
But  th^  great  debate  was,  what 
they  Ihoula  carry  in  their  llandard  : 
yet  at  laft  they  agreed  to  carry  a 
Iheep  in  it,  to  tefttfie  the  innocency 
of  their  caufe,  witli  a  bell  about  its 
neck:  but  to  teftifie  that  their  in¬ 
nocency  was  armed,  they  were 
Mrfwaded  by  their  General  to  give 
the  Iheep  horns.  All  things  thus 
prepared,  th^  take  their  horfes, 
and  are  adviied  by  him  to  make 
them  obferve  Lent,  in  not  giving 
them  flelh  for  fourty  dayes,  as  a 
punifliment  for  difmounting  their 
mailers.  And  now  thefe  hallard 
fons  of  Mars,  upon  whom  he  had 
bellowed  rodomantade  words  and 
looks,  being  ready  to  march,  they, 
by  the  help  of  a  ftone,  mount  their 
weak  horfes,  being  fadled  with 
llraw,  and  bridled  with  hair,  and 
feeraed  at  every  Ileji  to  have  wa¬ 
gered,  whether  their  horfes  did  rife 
higher  from  the  ground,  or  they 
from  their  fadles  {  refembling  a 
young  gentleman,  who  at  his  firll 
letting  to  lea  is  deferted  by  his 
feet,  and  tolTed  by  the  mercilefs 
Waves,  looking  on  horfeback  like 
patients  on  a  clole-llool.  Thus  this 
green  fruit  were  flourifliing  in  tlieir 
Voi..  VI.  N®  3?.  1 


march,  tumbled  up  and  down  by 
tiieir  unlkilfulnel’s  in  horfemanfliip,’ 
like  the  young  bud  of  tender  bran¬ 
ches  by  a  gentle  gale  of  northern 
w'ind :  the  more  the  horfes  vaulted, 
the  nearer  they  clapt  their  fpurs  to 
them  ;  but  the  poor  bealls,  who  nn- 
derllood  no  more  fuch  imbrace.^ 
ments  than  their  beallly  mailers  did 
uuderlland  the  art  of  horfemanfliip, 
did,  by  kicking  and  flinging,  lliow 
their  difpleafure:  whereupon  a  wit¬ 
ty  fellow  told  feme  of  them.  That  it 
was  no  wonder  that  their  irration¬ 
al  bealls  could  not  abide  to  be  fpiir- 
red  cruelly  by  their  mailers,  feeing 
the  mailers  thcmfelves  could  not 
endure  (though  rational)  to  iie; 
fpurred  gently  to  their  duty  by 
their  Prince :  which  obferve  touch¬ 
ed  them  fo  nearly,  that  they  vow¬ 
ed  never  to  fight  any  till  that  fel¬ 
low  were  removed  ;  which  beha¬ 
ved  to  be  obeyed,  albeit  their  Ge¬ 
neral  entreated  them  to  permit  him 
to  Hay,  to  learn  them  how  to  fit 
on  horfeback  :  which  was  refuled, 
whereof  the  gentleman  feemed  ve¬ 
ry  glad,  fearing  that  if  ever  they 
did  engage  with  their  enemies, 
they  Ihould  either  leave  him,  elfe 
he  behoved  to  leave  his  courage. 
But  before  I  leave  this  difconrfe,  I 
mull  tell  you  of  a  gentleman,  whd 
being  appointed  an  oflicer  in  the 
navy,  was  as  deje£led  thereat  as  if 
they  had  condemned  him  to  fight, 
albeit  in  the  jullell  of  quarreb,  a 
punifliment  which  he  judged  too 
great  for  any  crime  ;  yet  home 
he  comes  and  imparts  the  whole 
matter  to  his  wife,  who  entreats 
him  not  to  accept  it,  teUing  him 
how  unfit  he  was  for  that  charge, 
having  fewed  out  his  courage  to  hif 
tenants,  and  that  his  complexion 
V'as  lb  fweet,  that  he  would  not 
abide  to  Hand  w’here  blood  was 
Ihcd.  Notwithllantljng  whereof, 
he  eiitreated  her  to  iti.  him  fee  a 
calf  killed,  which  Ihe  denye  J  him, 
^  liveai  ing  that  it  ■^ould  ina)te  fudi  a 
ngife. 
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^oife,  that  few  were  fo  ftout  as  not  was  brought  to  the  utjer  court, 
to  tremble  at  it ;  but  that  to  expcri-  where  the  gentleman  flood  beholcj- 
ment  his  courage,  (he  was  willing  ing  it,  and  there  feeing  the  knife 
to  let  him  him  fee  a  chicken  mur-  in  its  throat,  and  hearing  the  poor 
dered  ;  yet,  to  fatishe  his  defire,  bead  bellow  fo  fadly,  the  compaf- 
be  behoved  to  fee  a  calf  killed  ;  So  licnate  gentleman  Teemed  to  die  for 
the  poor  bead  (I  mean  the  calf)  comradmip  with  it.^  '  • 


Lsttep  from  the  Ttthiijher  *  <f  «  German  Periodical  Work,  (Litteratur 
und  Volkerkunde)  to  a  Friend,  concerning  the  Chara«Jlers  of  the  French 
and  Germans.  ■ 

SIR,  .  • 

YO  U  folic  it  me  to  extend  nty  *•  praiSUces.”  A  free  judgment 
,  obfervatioDs  on  England  and  concerning  a  trifling  aifair  was  thd 
Italy,  by  giving  a  (imilar  deferip  caufe  of  this  extraordinary  decla- 
tion  of  the  other  countries  that  I  ration.  Had  the  matter  been  of 
have  vifited  in  my  travels.  Many  more  importance,  perhaps  meafurcs 
Other  friends  have '  encouraged  me  would  have  been  adopted  that  would 
to  the  lame  undertaking,  without  have'  put  the  panegyrift  of  Germaji 
conftdering  the  obdacles  that  (land  freedom  in  a  Hate  of  no  fmall  em- 
in  the  way.  I  (hall  here  explain  barralTment.'  A  couple ’of  inconfi-. 
snyfelf  on  this  head  :  After  having  derate  lines  robbed  the  hoiied  ' 

made  the  (ketch  o^  Italy  arid  Eng-  hart  of  his  freedom,^  at  the  time 
land,  there^are  but  two  other  coun-  when  b®  was'  advancing  know- 
tries  in  our  part  of  the  world  that  ledge,  probity,  and  patriotifm  in, 

^iimifh  a  rich  enough  field  for  olv  the  &uth  pf  Gefiqany,  and  when 
fervation  and  reflerilion,  I  mean  .  Iris  German  Chronicle  was  the  vade 
Germany  and'  France.’  Who  would  fnecum  of  all  clalTes  of  people.  An 
believe  that  two  nations,  fo  confi-  angry  Prince,  who  had  no  right  o- 
derable  as  thefe,  arc,  as  to  their  ver  the  unhappjr  man  hut  the  right 
moral  and  political  date,  dill  very  of  the  mod  powerful,  took  advan- 
obfcnrely  known  to  us!  But  un-  tage  of  his  power,  aflided  by  arti-  ^ 

happy  the  author  who  (half  under-  fice;  and  the  lot 'v  the  author,  at 
take  to  draw  al'ide  the  veil;  he  fird  a  frightful  prilon,  was  changed 
mud  be  an  enemy  to  his  own  peace',  at  lad  into  one  barely  fupportable 
An  eminent  admihidration  has  very  in  which,  by  permifiiort  ol  his  gra~ 
lately  promulgated  the  following  cious  lord,  (as  he  fays  exprefsly  h\ 
doArines:  “  That  p'rivate  indivi-  his  advertifement)  he  has  now  col- 
“  duals  have  ho  conceim  with  the  leered  liis  jpoems.'  How  much  has 
*‘ adlions,  the  conduct,  the  rulesi  JJicolai  fuffered  on  account  of  the 
“  the  regulations  or  edi<ds  of  fo-  (Vee  remarks  in  his  travels,  that  are 
**  vereigiis  and  their  courts ;  that  often  partial  indeed,  but  llill  often- 
“  they  ought  hot  to  meddle  with  er  well  founded  and  truly  learned, 

**  the  proceedings  of  the  fervants  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  places 
**  or  the  counfellors  of  the  State,  where  fuch  doctrines  prevail,  will 
**  nor  with  the  courts  of  Judice ;  never  find  impartial  accounts  in 
**  fior  make  known  their  fecret  books  of  travels,  but  mere  extra- 

•  '  vagant 
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raj^ant  eulogluiDs  on  their  country,  to  touch  on  thefe  fiibjefts,  however 
A  Icore  of  ilate-nieai'ure?  are  cried  numerous  and  various  the  abul'es  of' 
u^  fur  one  that  is  Criticil'ed  on  fo*  an  adminiftration  stay  appear.  In 
hd  grounds,  for  alj  are  ready  to  fume  place!:,  indeed,  Itow  rich  a  har* 
throw  a  ftonc  at  the  critic.  How  veil  prefents  itl'elf  to  the  reaper  I 
then  (hall  liich  a  one,  though  bn  the  Here  the  honours  of  knighthood  are 
evidence  of  notorious  fa^fs,  venture  to  be  I'old ;  there  confeflions  of  faith 
tp  cbnimunicate  to  the  provinces  of  ate  made  the  fubjeifts  of  traffic.  In 
tae  German,  nation  the  (late  of  li-  one  region  the  prime  minifter  is  a 
berty  among  their  remote  country-  Jew,  in  another  a  Eunuch,  in  a 
men  ?  It  is  incredible  how  many  third  a  Confelfor  or  bed-chamber 
remarkable  and  extraordinary  e-  Lord.  Air  enormous  Catalogue 
yents  happen  in  one  part  of  Ger-  might  be  made  of  the  defpotic  afts 
many,  that  are  utterly,  unknown  to  that,  for  twenty  years  pall,  have 
the  reft  of  it.  A  number  of  fuch  been  praclifed  in  the  ten  circles  bf 
fails,  fairly  ftated,  would  illuftrate  the  holy  Roman  Empire.  I  know 
the  maniiersj  cuftoms,  opinions,  many  of  them  that  an  Afiatic  de¬ 
laws,  and  particular  ftate-economy  fpot  would  be  aihamed  to  avow.  A 
of  the  various.  German  provinces,  colleitlon  of  them,  and  a  catalogue 
better  tlian  all  that  has  hitherto  Of  the  ridiculous  lalvs  that  havb 
been  written  in  learned  folios,  been  ttiade  in  our  days,  and  bf  their 
If  one,  for  inftance,  Ihould  read  as  effeils;  of  etroneoUs  judgments,  and 
follows:  A  troop  of  foldicrs  march-  their  confequences ;  of  the  tricks  of 
ed  to  a  pretty  confiderable  town  ;  gentleraen-ulhets  in  the  free  impC- 
fhe  Commander  waited  till  midnight  rial  citids ;  of  flattered  prinCes,  and 
before  he  delivered  the  order  of  ftatefmen  whofc  virtues  and  talents 
the  Prince  to  the  Burgbrnafter,  by  are  ftill  problematical,  or  rather  m- 
which  he  was  required  inftahtly  to'  vifible  by  the  torch  of  truth :  !dl 
ring  the  alarm  bells,  and  to  af-  thefei  fet  in  a  proper  point  of  view, 
iemble  the  citizens  in  the  town-  -  would  be  highly  intertfttng  to  thfe 
houfe.  This  \Va$  accordingly  done,  reader.  But  I  inuft  confels,  that  I 
and  every  one,  frightened  out  of  ^oiild  much  rather  be  the  reader 
his  deep,  entered  with  anxiety  and  fliah  the  writer  of  fuCh  a  book, 
liifpicion.  The  foldicrs  furrbund  even  ftippofing  that  it  could  bi  print-^ 
the  town-houie,  and  now  the  Bur-  cd  and  circulated  in  Germany.  Catf 
goraafter  opens  a  i'ealcd  order,  the  you,  my  IHend,  name  to  mt  a  fmgle 
lubje^  of  which  is  an  exorbitant  German  prince,  of  whom  it'ean  juft- 
tax.  No  citizen  is  permitted  by  the  ly  be  faid  thlit  he  is  a  zealous  efi- 
Ibldiers  to'  go  home  till  ajl  that  \Vas  Courager  cf  fciences  and  Ju-ts  ?  Many 
commanded  is  obeyed.”  Who  would  of  them  {hiiik  that  they  do  what  is 
believe  that  fuch  a  feene  happened  fufficlent,  ft'  they  tolbrate  letters,  or^ 
in  Germany  not  ten  years  ago  I  according  to  the  courtly  phfafe,'/ro- 
People  ni#y  fay  .what  they  pleafe,  them.  What  court  in  Germany 
but  in  France,  the  liberty  of  the  fpends  any  tiling  ConBdefabfe  oil 
prefs  is  lefs  reftrained  than  it  is  in  the  advancement  of  literature  ? 
Germany.  ;  It  is  remarkable,  that  There  art,  indeed,  princely  atna-^ 
there  the  rirll  author's  of  the  nation  teurs  of  various  kiiids  :  he  that  wiH 
boldly  oppofe  the  extenfion  bf  mo-  take  the  trouble  of  invettigkting 
narchi^  power,  and  are  avowed  this  branch  of  the  Oeririah  court 
admirers  of  republican  government,  tmoals  for  the  pCefcnt  century  only* 
The  greateft  authors  of  our  people^  wHl  find  that  the  minds  of  the  prin- 
•n  the  contrary,  dare  not  attempt  tes  have  beet!  fet  on  very  extraor- 
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binary  obJe£ls.  One  delighted  in 
^gantic  foldiers,  every  inch  of 
whofe  ftature  was  worth  gold,  and 
whofe  countenances,  to  ufe  the  ex- 
preflion  of  Frederic  hiinfelf,  want¬ 
ed  nothing  but  fard  and  plafter  to 
make  them  compleatly  difgulting. 
Another  kept  a  i’eraglio  of  more 
than  an  hundred  effeminate  crea- 
tures,  that  were  under  military  dif- 
cipline,  and  always  accompanied 
tlie  German  Sultan  in  utiiform  as  a 
body  guard.  A  great  prince  of  our 
times  was  earnellly  employed  in 
fcarching  for  the  philofopher’s  Hone, 
another  for  a  key  to  the  world  of 
fpirits,  and  a  third  collected  old 
Bibles  :  but  none  of  them  all  ever 
took  a  fancy,  even  out  of  curiofity, 
to  make  Saence  their  paliime,  as 
they  do  horfes  and  hounds.  This 
caprice  continues;  but  we  Hill  con¬ 
tent  ourfehes  with  dreaming  of 
ProteiSlors  of  the  fciences,  and  quiet¬ 
ly  rejoice  in  the  Titufes  and  Tra- 
jans,  that,  as  we  are  affured  by  flat¬ 
terers,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
great  and  little  refidences  over  the 
German  Empire. 

The  fame  prejudices  exift  in 
France.  I  will  venture  to  maintain, 
that  this  country,  fo  near  to  us,  a 
country  that  is  the  model  of  our 
courts,  and  that  is  vifited  by  a  thou- 
land  Germans  yearly,  is  ftill  but  im¬ 
perfectly  known  to  us  with  refpeCt 
to  its  moral  principles.  Many  ho- 
Beft  men,  who,  led  by  their  fearch 
after  truth,  liave  vifited  it  without 
prejudice,  know  the  incredible  de- 
fe«5ts  that  this  nation,  which  has 
been  the  fubject  of  our  wonder  and 
imitation  for  a  cenmry,  labours  un¬ 
der.  All  thofe  excellencies  and  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  French  nation,  that 
coidd  only  efcape  the  groffeft  igno¬ 
rance  or  malice,  iiave  been  fo  an- 
xioully  exhibited,  botli  by  French 
and  Germans,  that  no  gleanings  re¬ 
main  behind.  Bat  as  1  have  no 
jdeafiire  in  being  the  echo  of  others, 
and.  as  I  am  not  called  to  be  the 
pantgyrilt  of  Frafice,  I  will  revtrfe 


the  medal.  Not  to  toneh  upon  re¬ 
ligion,  tho’  we  find  that  the  boaft- 
ed  freedom  of  the  Gallic  church 
makes  but  a  poor  figure  in  compa- 
rifon  with  the  prefent  freedom  of 
the  Aultrian  church,  if  I  may  ufe 
thefc  expreflions,  I  will  only  con- 
fider  tlie  other  great  pillars  of  the 
Hate,  the  adminilh-ation  of  juHice, 
the  drre^lion  of  the  finances,  and 
the  military  charadlcr.  Every  one 
who  has  not  drawn  his  knowledge 
from  French  books,  will  remember 
iuHances  of  the  moH  corrupt  judi¬ 
cial  meafures,  and  well-known  ex¬ 
traordinary  examples  of  murder  un¬ 
der  form  of  law,  fuch  as  no  other 
poliflied  nation  in  our  day  can  be 
reproached  with ;  and  numberlefs 
grievances,  generally  founded  on  the 
moH  arbitrary  parliamentary  max¬ 
ims.  Who  does  not  know  that  the 
cxpences  of  the  French  government 
have,  for  a  long  courle  of  years, 
conHantly  exceeded  the  revenues 
of  the  State,  and  that  they  are  le¬ 
vied  with  a  degree  of  inhumanity 
perfedWy  inconceivable  ?  The  French 
are,  in  the  art  of  war,  both  as  to 
economy  and  tallies,  two  hundred 
years  behind  the  Germans;  and  in¬ 
deed  their  inferiority  is  of  fuch  a 
kind,  that  tljey  would  give  way  be¬ 
fore  the  moH  infignificant  Imperial 
troops.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago 
fince  the  Pruflian  Enfign  Firch  was 
employed  to  teach  the  French  fol- 
dters,  not  only  .military  operations 
that  had  been  long  known  hi  Ger-* 
many,  but  the  common  manoeuvres, 
of  which  at  that  time  they  knew  no¬ 
thing.  With  this  knowledge  the 
French  armies  at  prefent  make  a  pa¬ 
rade.  All  thefe  are  undoubted  fafts ; 
and  when  we  add  to  them  a  croud 
of  barbaroiK  laws,  and  accurate¬ 
ly  inveHigate  the  fo-much  vaunt¬ 
ed,  and  fo  unjuHly  praifed  French 
poHcy,  we  fliall  be  prefented  with 
a  horrid  piiHuVe,  for  which  our 
frenchified  Germans  would  not 
thank  the  painter.  To  remove  the 
'political  caura^ft  Ijom  our  eyes  it 
relerve4 
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ref«Tve3  for  Future  times,  when  pa¬ 
triotic  pofterity  will  find  ample  rea- 
fon  for  defpiung  the  German  man¬ 
ners  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Name  to  me  a  people  in  ancient 
or  modem  hiftory,  under  whatever 
dimate,  from  the  Greeks  to  the 
Eflumaux,  who  had  not  univerfally 
a  fmcere  love  for  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  high  opinion  of  their  own 
nation.  The  annals  or  traditions  of 
all  people  and  races  of  men,  the  la- 
te(l  voyages  round  the  world  to 
unknown  regions,  and  the  daily  ex¬ 
perience  of  modem  times,  teach  us 
the  extenfive  exiftence  of  this  falu- 
tary  patriotic  fpirit,  by  means  of 
which,  men,  in  all  places  of  the 
world,  have  a  prediledion  for  the 
people  of  their  own  country.  The 

Sreatell  refinement  has  as  little  in- 
uence  on  this  eftimation  as  the  ni- 
dell  ignorance  ; ,  for  there  are  no 
Hottentots,  no  Iroquoife  or  Kamt- 
fchatkans,  that  will  yield  to  Euro¬ 
peans,  norwithftanding  of  all  our 
arts.  The  mdeft  nations  are  as 
much  convinced  of  the  fuperiority 
of  their  own  people  to  the  reft  of 
the  world,  as  any  Englifbman  or 
Frenchman  can  be  of  theirs.  The 
motlern  Germans  alone  exhibit  the 
fmgular  fpeclacle  of  a  people  en¬ 
deavouring  to  extirpate  from  their 
breafts  the  love  of  their  country,  (a 
principle  implanted  by  Nature  her- 
I'elf,)  who  boaft  of  defpifing  their 
country,  and  who  make  a  foreign 
nation  the  otged  of  their  regard. 
It  will  be  inconceivable  to  pofte- 
rity,  that  during  this  remarkable 
deterioration  of  the  great  in  Ger¬ 
many,  we  have  been  able  to  make 
fuch  progrefs  in  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind..  It  is  owing  to  our  mi¬ 
litary  virtues  alone  that  we  are  ftill 
an  independent  people.  But  if  we 
Wilh  to  be  efteemed  by  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  we  muft  begin  by  having  a 
juft  value  for  ourfewes.  How  very 
Irnall  is  the  number  of  our  princes 
that  are  proud  of  the  name  of  Ger¬ 


mans  1  They  read  no  German  books^ 
for  they  do  not  underftand  the  lan¬ 
guage  they  are  written  in.  A  great 
Prince,  who  endeavoured  lately  to 
converfe  with  one  of  our  literati  in 
his  mother  tongue,  did  not  undefw 
ftand  the  word  Cejehichte  (hiftory,) 
and  was  obliged  to  have  it  explain¬ 
ed  to  him ;  and  yet  h«  pretended 
to  judge  of  German  literature.  A- 
nother  prince,  who,  without  being 
an  author,  was  conlidered  as  the 
prop  of  our  nation  in  his  time, 
fneered  when  the  converfation 
turned  on  German  verfes.  Ctm- 
mtnt !  ie$  htaux  vert  mUentand  t 
En  a  t'on  fait  jamais  f  This  fubjeA 
is  inexhauftible,  I  muft  leave  it  be¬ 
fore  it  lead  me  too  far. 

One  word,  however,  of  French 
policy,  fo  univerfally  admired  in 
Germany  that  numbers  of  our  coun^ 
trymen  are  fent  to  Paris  to  learn 
the  art  of  politics  there.  Heaveii 
forbid  that  thefe  ever  refemble 
their  teachers.  The  policy  in  Pa¬ 
ris  is  excellent  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  defpotirm,  and  for  reftrain- 
ing  the  exertions  of  an  opprefled 
but  lively  people.  Property,  life^ 
and  liberty,  are,  efpecially  among 
the  lower  clafs,  fo  little  fecure,  that 
they  are  but  a  jeft  with  the  arbi¬ 
trary  great,  or  powerful ;  and  yet 
we  are  not  afliamed  to  call  this  ex¬ 
cellent  policy.  Serious  authors,  of 
our  nation,  believe  the  moft  ridicu¬ 
lous  French  rhodomontades,  and 
fometimes  go  fo  far  as  to  take  their 
political  fames  for  truths.  You  who 
have  been  in  Paris  need  no  proofk 
of  this.  Numbers  might  be  addu¬ 
ced  ;  but  where  the  whole  refem* 
bles  the  Augean  ftable,  we  turn  ^ 
fide  our  eyes  and  abandon  the  feene. 
However,  as  the  conctufion  of  thic 
letter,  I  fliall  relate  to  you  an  in- 
terefting  incident  that  happened  at 
Marfeilles  in  the  year  1777,  which, 
for  any  thing  I  know,  has  never 
been  publiflied.  You  may  rely  on 
the  truth  of  the  ftory ;  for  when  1 
was 
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was  at  Marfellles  two  years  after¬ 
wards,  I  heard  it  from  the  molt 
rcfpeitablc  people,  who  were  eye- 
witneil'es  of  the  faA. 

“  The  comic  Opera  of  Zemira  and 
Azor,  had  in  that  place,  as  every 
where  elfe,  great  fuccefs  on  account 
of  its  excellent  mulic.  It  was  re- 
prefented  there  daily  for  I’ome 
months  :  but  at  lait  people  were  fa- 
tished,  and  began  to  wilh  for  fome 
other  piece.  Another  was  accord¬ 
ingly  announced  fur  a  certain  day, 
and  bills  as  ufual  were  put  up  in  tlie 
public  ]^aces.  The  day  arrived,  and 
with  it  a  lady  from  Aix,  who  had 
co;ne  on  ptirpofe  to  fee  the  Opera 
of  Zemira  and  Azor.  She  was  not 
a  little  chagrined  when  flie  under- 
Aood  die  had  come  t(x>  late,  but 
Ihe  was  not  difeouraged  ;  fhe  went 
with  her  complaint  to  the  Echcvin, 
or  Magillrate  of  the  town,  who  was 
her  friend.  This  gentleman  made 
very  light  of  difappointing  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  be  commanded  the  players  to 
repeat  the  old  Opera,  and  they  pre¬ 
pared  to  obey  him.  It  was  too  late 
to  make  known  the  change,  and  the 
i'pedlators  crouded  in,  lo  that  the 
houfe  was  full,  when  they  heard 
with  allonilhmcnt  that,  by  order  of 
Monf,  I’Echevin,  they  were  to  be 
choiifed  out  of  their  money  and  en¬ 
tertainment.  The  piece  that  had 
been  announced  w-as  indantly  de¬ 
manded  from  all  Tides  of  the  houfe. 
Tae  pit  was  loudeft  in  tliis  demand. 
The  Fcbevuij  who  was  feated  with 
the  lady  in  a  box,  ordered  the  guard 
in  o  the  pit,  w1k>  ftruck  around  them 
/)!!  all  lides,  without  refpeft  to  age 
or  circnmftances.  The  pet^le,  how¬ 
ever,  withftood  this  attack,  and  beat 
.tlie  foldiers  out  of  the  place.  The 
Echevin  now  Tent  to  the  nearelt 
iruard  for  more  foldiets,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Ihut  the  doors  of  the 
houfe.  Many  peaceable  men,  who 
had  had  enough  of  the  frit  fray, 
iwere  thus  prevented  from  leaving 
a  place -.where  their  pleaiure  had 


been  diftwbed  in.  fo  brut^d  a  m^> 
ner,  and  w-here  they  dreaded  more 
dilbrders.  T^ey  were  .not  decei¬ 
ved,  for  the  door  of  the  pit  opened, 
and  a  dozen  of  grenadiers  entered, 
and  began  without  more  ado  to  fire, 
among  the  fpeiftators,  as  if  they  had 
been  wild  beafts  or  traitors.  The, 
dreadful  fereams  from  all  parts  of 
the  houfe,  the  fainting  of  the  la¬ 
dies,  tjc.  may  be  ealily  imagined.  li 
is  impollible  to  fay  how  far  this  mur¬ 
dering  biiliuefs  might  have  proceed¬ 
ed,  for  the  foldiers  were  again  pre¬ 
paring  to  load  their  pieces  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  orders  of  the  Echevin, 
w  ho  encouraged  them  from  his  box 
with  a  da  capo,  if  a  french  officer 
had  not  fprung  into  the  pit  among 
the  foldiers,  and  by  the  mod  ear- 
ntft  intreaties  prevented  them  from' 
further  murder.  Thus  ended  this 
fingular  fcenc.  The  number  of 
wounded  I  do  not  know,  but  three 
were  killed.  One  of  them  w’as  the 
fon  of  a  merchant,  and  another  a' 
German  failor,  whom  ill  fate  had 
conduced  to  the  play  without  ha¬ 
ving  evei*  in  his  life  heard  either  of 
Zemira  or  Azor.” 

Do  not  forget,  that  this  did  not 
happen  in  Algiers,  but  in  MarfeiDes ; 
among  a  people  who  pretepd  that 
they  cannot  look  upon  tome  kinds  of 
tragedies,  becaufe  they  affieid  them 
too  much,  but  leave  iiich  b.irbarous 
plays  to  the  En^ilh  and  Germans, 
You  will  not,  perhaps,  be  Icfs  lur- 
prifed  at  the  confequence  of  this 
accident.  The  unworthy  Echevin^ 
lb  far  from  being  punilhed,  did  not 
even  receive  a  reprimand  for  his 
defpo^  condu<St,  which  would  hard¬ 
ly,  have  been  permitted  in  a  Grand 
Vizier,  but  lives  ftill  in  polTellipii  of 
his  office  :  while  the  worthy  officer, 
the  deliverer  of  the  innocent,  and 
the  defender  of  tlie  honour  of  hii 
nation,  was  put  under  arrcll,  be¬ 
caufe  he  had  dared  to  interfere  un- 
alked  in  ftate  affairs. 

To  illuftrate  fuch  oblbure  fatj^s^ 
*  fmtihg 
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eclating  to  manner!,  'cuftoms,  and  fore,  I  find  no  call  to  write  of  thefe 
laws,  could  be  eafily  done.  Some  matters.  Confider  my  reafons,  an4 
*(f  them,  indeed,  do  real  honour  to  you  will  agree  with  me.  FarewelL 
the  French  nation}  but,  as  I  faid  be-  J.  W.  v.  ArchenhoLz, 


fetters  t»  tht  E4itQr  of  an  American  JournaL  Said  ta  be  loritten  by 
Dr  Franklin. 

I  Sometimes  relay  tpyfelf  froip  ^  lhall  name  Is  the  Cat  Phobia.  It  will 
grave  and  dry  ftudy,  by  rejd-  be  unneceflary  to  mention  inftan- 
ing  a  page  or  two  in  a  Medical  ^es  of  the  prevalence  of  this  dillem> 
hook.  In  z  vifit  to  a  gentleman  of  per.‘  I  know  I'everal  gentlemen  of 
pie  profemon  of  phyfic  a  few  days  unqueftionable  courage,  who  have 
ago,  I  picked  up  a  work  written  by  retreated  a  thoufand  times  from  the 
the  celebrated'  I)r  Cullen,  in  M'hich  fight  of  a  cat,  and  who  have  even 
jic  has  arranged  difeafes  under  dil'-  diicovered  ligns  of  fear  and  terror 
tinci  clalTes,  '  orders^'’ genera,  and  upon  being  confined  in  a  rtwm  with 
fpecies.  My  eye  was  caught  with  a  cat  that  was  out  of  fight, 
the  word  Hydrophobia^  which  our  2.  The  Rat  Phobia  is  a  more 
ingenious  author  fubdivi^es  into  two  common  difeafe  than  the  firft  fpe- 
d'lli'erent  (pecies.  Tlie'  meaning  of  cles  that  has  been  mentioned :  It  is 
the  word,  my  medical  friend  in-<  peculiar,  in  fome  mcafure,  to  the 
formed  me,  was  “  a  dread  of  wa-  female  fex.  1  know  feveral  ladies 
ter,” — and  that  the  name  of 'the  ivho  never  fa'il  to  difeover  their  ter- 
difeafe  is  taken  from  the  moil  pre>  for  by  fefeaming  at  the  fight  of  a 
dominant  fymptom  which  occurs  in  fat,  and  iVho  cannot  even  fleep  with* 
jpatients  that  are  bitten  by  mad  ani-  in  the  noife  of  that  animal, 
mals.  ■>\’ithout  detraifling  from  the  '  3.  Tlic  Infed  Phobia.  This  dif- 
Inerit  of  Dr  Cullen,'  I  cannot  help  cafe  is  peculiar  to  the  female  fex. 
Ihinking,  that  the  genus  of  the  dir-  fi  fpider,  a  flea,  or  a  mulqueto, 
eafe  which  he'  has  named  Hydro-  alighting  upon  a  lady’s  neck,  has 
phobia  fliould  rather  have  been  Pho-  often  produced  an  hyfterical  fit.  To 
bia,  and  that  the  number  and  names  compenfatc  for  this  defe<5l  in  the 
of  the  fpecies  ibould  have  been  conftitutions  of  certain  ladles,  na- 
uken  from  the  names  of  the  objeAs  ture  has  kindly  endowed  them  with 
of  fear  or  averfion.*  Imprelfed  with  ,the  higheit  degree  of  courage^  with 
this  idea,  I  returned  home,  and  relpe«  to  'the  great  objeft  of  reli- 
committed  to  paper  the  following  gtous  fear.'  They  dare  “  provoke 
hew  fpecies  of  Phobia','  which,  if  even  Omnipotence  to  arms,”  by  ir- 
they  (hould  not  be  deemed  worthy  reverently  taking  his  name  in  vain 
of  a  place  in  a  fyftem  of  nofology,  I  In  common  ebnverfation.  Hence  our 
hope  will  find  an  humble  corner  in  ears  are  often  grated  by  thofe  ladies, 
your  Magazine.  '  '  with  the  exclamations  of  Good 

1  fhall  begin  by  defining  Phobia,  God!”— ‘*God  prelerveme!” — *‘0 
in  the  prelent  inllance,  to  be  a  fear  Lord  ire.  upon  the  moll  trifling 
of  an  imaginary  evil,  or  an  undue  occalions.  Dr  Young  feems  to  have 
of  a  real  one.  had  this  fpecies  of  lnfe<^  Phobia  in 

J  he  firft  Ipecies  of  Phobia  that  I  lus  eye,  when  he  cries  out, 

Say,  O  !  ray  mule— fay  whence  fuels  boldncfs.  fprlngs, — 

**  Such  daring  courage — in  fuch  tim’rous  things  ?  Start 
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' "  Start  from  a  featlief — from  an  inftd  fly-— , 

A  match  for  nothing — but,  the  Deity  !'* 

4.  The  Odor  Phobia  is  a  very  my  life.  Tlie  fmell  of  rum,  and  of 
frequent  dileafe  with  all  clafTes  of  fpirituous  liquors  'of  aD  kinds,  pro- 
people.  There  are  few  men  or  wo-  duced  upon  thefe  perfons  ficknefs 
men  to  whom  fmells  of  fome"  kind  and  diflrefs.  If  it  were  poflible  to 
are  not  dil'agreeable.  Old  cheefe  communicate  this  diftenpper,  as  we 
has  often  produced  palenefs  and  tre-  do  the  fmallTpox,  by  innoculation,  1 
mor  in  a  full  fed  gueft.  There  are  would  recommend  to  tlie  Faculty 
odors  from  certain  flowers  that  pro-  immediately  to  infetti  with  it  *  *  *■ 
duce  the  fame  effetls :  hence  it  is  *♦•••**♦•*•♦ 

not  altogether  a  figure  to  fay,  that  7.  The  W ater  Phobia.  This  fpe- 
there  are  perfons  who  die  of  a  cies  includes  not  the  dread  oP  fwal-' 
rofe  in  aromatic  pain.”  lowing,  but  of  eroding  water.  1 

5.  The  Dirt  Phobia.  Tliis  difeafe  have  known  fome  people,  who 
is  TCCuliar  to  certain  ladies,  efpe-  IVeat  with  terror  in  crofling  an  or- 
cially  to  fuch  as  are  of  low  Dutch  dinary  ferry.  Peter  the  Great  of 
extraction.  They  make  every  body  Mufeovy  laboured  under  this  difeafe 
miferable  around  them  with  their  in  early  life.  I  fhall  probably  men- 
^xceflive  cleanlinefs :  tlie  whole  of  tion  the  remedy  that  cured  him  in 
their  lives  is  one  continued  warfare  a  future  letter.  As  a  variety  of  this 
witli  dirt  i  their  rooms  refound  at  fpecies  of  Water  Phobia,  may  be 
all  hours  with  the  noife  of  ferubbing  confidered  that  averfion  from  drink- 
brulhes,  and  their  entries  are  ob-  ing  water  which  we  fometimes  ob- 
ftruCled  three  times  a-week  with  ferve  in  fome  men,  without  being 
iubs  and  buckets.  I  have  heard  of  accompanied  with  a  funilar  diflike 
women  affliCled  with  this  difeafe,  to  artificial  liquors.  I  recolleCt  once 
who  fat  conftantly  in  their  kitchens  to  have  heard  of  a  phyfician  in  this 
left  they  Ihould  dirty  their  parloursl  city,  who  told  a  gentleman  that  was 
I  once  favv  one  of  thofe  women  in  affliCled  with  a  dropfy,  juft  before 
New  -  Jerfey  fell  down  upon  her  he  tapped  him,  that  he  expeCled  to 
knees,  with  a  houfe*  cloth  in  her  drawoff  not  lefs  than  three  gallons 
hand,  and  wipe  away  fuch  of  the  of  water  from  him — “  Of  viinc  you 
liquid  parts  ot’  the  fo^  as  fell  upon  mean,  Do«5tor,  faid  lie  ;  for  I  have 
the  floor  from  a  company  of  gen-  not  drank  that  quantity  of  loater 
tlemen  that  dined  in  her  houle  ;  thefe  twenty  years.” 
muttering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  8.  The  aola  Phobia  ; .  by  which  I 
mod  terrible  complaints,  in  low  mean  the  dread  of  folitude.  This 
Putch,  of  the  beaftly  manners  of  diftemper  is  peculiar  to  perfons  of 
her  guells.  I  have  heard  of  a  wo-  vacant  minds,  and  guilty  confeien- 
man  in  the  fame  ftate,  who  never  ces.  Such  people  cannot  bear  to 
received  a  vifit  from  any  perfon  b®  alone,  efpecially  if  the  horror  of 
who  did  not  leave  their  flioes  at  her  ficknefs  is  added  to  the  pain  of  at- 
iloor  in  muddy  weather.  She  al-  tempting  to  thini^  or  to  the  terror 
ways  had  a  pair  of  flippers  placed  of  thinking. 

at  the  door,  for  her  vifitors  to  put  9.  The  Power  Phobia,  This  dif- 
pn  till  their  flipes  were  cleaned  by  temper  belongs  to  certain  iema- 
a  fervant.  gogues.  It  has  been  epidemic  late- 

6.  The  Rum  Phobia  is  a  very  ly  in  MafTachufets  Bay.  Perfons 
rare  dillemper.  I  have  known  only  aflliCled  with  it  confider  power  as 
five  inllar.ces  of  it  in  the  courfe  of  ^  evil ;  they  abhor  even  the  fight 

*  of 
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•f  an  officer  of  government. — All 
thole  people,  who  obje«5b  to  the  enr 
largeratnt  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
grei's,  are.  a(Hl(fled  with  tffis  malady. 

.  10.  The  IV^^nt  Phakia.  ^  This  dil’-t 
eafe  is  chteHy  confined  to  old  pcor 
pie.  It  is  not  the  father  of.  Trif- 
tram  Shandy  alone  that  wipes  the 
jfweat  Ironx  his  face,  and  examines 
both  Tides  of  Ids  coin  every  time  he 
pays  it  away..  There  aie  few  old 
men  who  part  with  money  without 
feeling  Tome  of  the  fymptoms  of  an 
intermitting  fever.  ^This  diftemper 
has  arilen  to  fuch  a  heigiit,  as  to 
furnifh  the  moft  entertaining  and  lu¬ 
dicrous  icene^  in  plays  and  novels. 

!  hare  heard  of  an  old  gentleman  in 
London,  that  had  above  £.20,000 
in  the  funds,  who  .fold  a  valuable 
fibrary  a  year  or  two  before  he  di¬ 
ed  :  and  gave  as  a  reafon  for  it,  that 
he  was  ^'raid  He  Ihould  not  have  e- 
nough  to  biu'y  him  making 

that  addition  to  his  fortune. 

II.  The  Deli  or  Phobia.,  This 
diflemper  is  often  complicated  with 
other  difeafes.  It  ariles,  in  fotne 
inllances,  from  the  dread  of  taking 
phyfic,  or  of  fubmitting  to  tlie  re¬ 
medies  of^  bleeding  and  blilleririg! 
In  ibnie  inflance's  1  have  knoivn  it 
bccalioned  by  a  defire  Tick  people 
feel  of  deceiving  themfelves,  by  be¬ 
ing  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  danger 
ot  their  diforders.  It  might  be  lup- 
poled,  that  **  the  dread  of  a  long 
bill”  was  one  cau(*e  of  the  Do<5lor 
Phobia;  but  this  excites  terror* in 
the  minds  of  but  few  people :  for 
who  ever  thinks  of  paying  a  daSor, 
while  he  can  iifi^  Us  money  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  another  way  i — It  is  re- 
tnarkable  tliis  Doiftor  Phobia  aKvays 
goes  oft^  as  loon  as  a  patient  is  lenli- 
ble  of  his  danger.  1  he  doilor  then 
becomes  an  oUeA  of  relpeil  and 
attachment,  tnllead  of  horror. 

12.  The  TPundcr  Phokiit,  This 
fpecies  is  common  to  all  ages,  and 
to  both  ftxes:  I  have  feen  it  pro* 
duce  the  moft  diftreffing  appearan¬ 
ces  and  emotions  npOn  many  people. 
Vui..  VI.  32,  ] 
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1  know  a  man,  whora.the  fight  of 
a  black  cloud  in  the  morning,  in 
the  leafon.  of  thundergulls,  never 
fails  to  make  melancholy  during  tlie 
whole  of  the  enfuing  day. 

..  13.  The  Church  Phobia.  Tliis 
difeafe  has  become  epidemic  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  lince  the  late 
war :  hence  we  find  hall'  the  .city 
flying  in  chariots,  phaetons,  chairs, 
and  even  llage-wagg’ons,  as  w’ell  as 
911  horJeback,  froni  the  churches, 
every  Sunday  in  Summer,  as  loon  as 
they  are  opened  for  divine  worfhip. 

In  the  Winter,  when  it  is  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  efcape  the  horror  of  looking 
into  an  open  church,  we  obferve  our 
citizens  drowning  their  fear  of  the 
church  in  plentiful  entertainments. 

A  fliort  Itory  will  lliew  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  this  diftemper  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  '1  he  Sunday  alter  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Charleftown  arrived  here, 
during  the  late  war,  they  aflem- 
bled  to  worjhip  God  in  one  of  our 
churches.  A  young  lady,  (one  of 
the  company)  was  lurprifed  at  fee¬ 
ing  no  faces  but  fuch  as  had  beeii 
familiar  to  her  in  her  own  Sute,  in 
the  church  j  but  ytry  kindly  aferi- 
bed  it  to  the  politenefs  of  the  ladies 
a'nd  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia^  wlnr 
had  that  day  given  up  their  feats 
to  accommodate  the  Carolina  ftran- 
gers. 

1 4..  The  Chofl  Phobia.  This  dif¬ 
temper  is  moll  common  among  fer- 
vams  and  children^  It  manifefts 
itfelf  chiefly  in  palling  by  church¬ 
yards  and  old  empty  houfes.*  I 
have  heard  of  a  few  inftanc«  of 
grown  people,  and  of  men  of  ciil^ 
tivated  underftanding,  who  have 
been  afflicted  with  this  fpecies  of 
Phobia.  Phyficians,  who  have  fa- 
crificed  the  lives  of  their  patients 
through  careleffiiefs,  ralhnefs,  or  ig¬ 
norance  ; — as  allb  witnelles  w1io 
have  convi(fled  by  their  evidence — 
judges  who  have  condemned  by 
their  influence — and  kings  and  go- 
vbrnofs  who  have  executed  by  their 
poMer,  innocent  peribns,  through' 
L  preju- 
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prejudice  or  refentment,  are  all 
deeply  afiedled  with  the  Ghoft  Pho¬ 
bia.  Generals  of  armies,  and  mili¬ 
tary  butchers,  who  make  war  only 
to  gratify  ambition  or  avarice,  are 
likewife  fu^e£t  to  paroxyfms  of  this 
diforder.  The  late  King  of  Pruf- 
fia,  upon  a  certain  occalion,  abul'ed 
his  guards  moll  intemperately,  for 
Conducting  him  from  a  review  thro* 
a  grave-yard.  The  refleCHon  on 
the  number  of  men  whom  his  pow¬ 
er  and  fword  had  conll^ed  to  the 
manfions  of  death,  produced  in  his 
majelly  this  Gholl  Phobia  in  all  its 
horrors. 

15.  The  Death  Phobia,  The 
fear  of  death  is  natural  to  man — 
but  there  are  degrees  of  it  which 
conllitute  a  difeafe.  It  prevails  chief¬ 
ly  among  the  rich — the  luxurious — 
and  the  profane.  A  man  of  plea- 
liire  in  the  city  of  New- York  ufed 
frequently  to  fay  in  his  convivial 
moments,  that  ‘‘  this  world  would 
be  a  moll  delightful  place  to  live  in, 
if  it  were  not  for  that  curfed  thing 
called  Death — it  comes  in  and  fpoils 
aU.”  The  late  King  of  Pn^flia  al¬ 
ways  concealed  his  occafional  indif- 
pohtioiu  from  his  fut^eCls,  left  he 


fiiould  be  led  afler  them  to  conneCl 
the  idea  of  his  licknefs  with  that  of 
his  death.  1  have  heard  of  a  man, 
who  polTelTed  this  Death  Phobia  in 
fo  high  a  degree,  tliat  he  never 
would  fee  his  friends  when  they 
were  fick — avoided  feeing  funerals 
— and,  upon  one  occafion,  threaten¬ 
ed  to  kick  a  fexton  of  a  {church 
out  of  his  houfe,  for  inviting  him  to 
the  burial  of  one  of  his  neighbours 

- It  is  remarkable,  that  even  old 

age,  with  all  its  infirmities,  will  not 
fubdue  this  difeale  in  fome  people. 
The  late  Dr  Johufon  dil’covered  the 
moll  unphilomphical  as  well  as  un- 
chrillian  fear  of  dying,  in  tlie  73d 
year  of  his  age :  and  the  late  Dr  Por¬ 
terfield,  after  living  84  years,  went 
from  Edinburgh  to  Padua  in  Italy, 
in  order,  by  exercife  and  a  change 
of  climate,  to  protraCl  the  hour  of 
his  dilTolution. 

Thus,  Sir,  have  I  given  a  lift  of 
the  principal  fpecies  of  Phobia.  If 
it  Ihould  be  well  received  by  your 
readers,  I  may  perhaps  fend  you, 
upon  fome  future  occafion,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remedies  proper  for 
each  of  them.  I  am. 

Yours,  ire.  — — » 


On  the  different  Species  »f  Mania. — Bj  the  Same. 


S  I  R, 

HE  candid  reception  which  the 
account  of  the  dill'crent  fpecies 
of  PtioBiA  has  met  with  from  your 
readers,  has  induced  me  to  direfl 
my  inquiries  to  another  fubjefl  con- 
netfted  with  medicine.  By  the  af< 
finance  of  Dr  Cullen’s  Nofology, 
which  I  borrowed  from  my  medi¬ 
cal  friend,  I  perceive  that  madnefs 
is  divided  into  two  genera.  The  one 
is  called  mania,  which  our  author 
defines  to  be  “  univerfal  madnefs  ;** 
the  other  is  called  nutancholia,  which 
the  Doiftor  defines  to  be  **  partial 
madnefs.”  This  partial  madnefs  in¬ 
cludes  fix  Ipecies.  But  in  this  num¬ 


ber  the  learned  Profellbr  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  limited ;  for,  if  falfe  judg¬ 
ment,  or  injudicious  condufl  upon 
any  fu^edl  conftitutes  madnefs,  I 
am  perluaded  that  that  difeafe  is  the 
moft  frequent  of  any  that  occors  in 
the  whole  nomenclature  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

To  fupply  the  defefls  of  Dr  Cul¬ 
len’s  Nofology,  I  have  fet  down  a 
lift  of  the  dmerent  fpecies  of  partial 
infanity  which  have  occurred  to  me 
in  the  courfe  of  my  obfervations 
upon  mankind.  I  fliall  deliver  them 
in  the  language  of  our  country,  be- 
caufe  I  wilh  to  be  underftood  by 
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wen  of  all  clalTes,  and  by  both  Texes,  mountain  of  iron-ore,  on  that  con- 
although  it  would  b&  eafy  to  clothe  flux  of  rivers  he  anticipates  a  cotui* 
them  in  more  technical  and  learned  ty  town,  or  perhaps  the  capital  of 
terms.  a  State.  See,  tlie  progenitor  of  a 

I  (hall  define  madnefs,  in  the  pre-  race  of  nabobs  rile  from  his  feat. 
Tent  inllance,  to  be  a  want  of  per-  and  ftrut  with  exultation  acrofs  bit 
ceptioHf  or  an  undue  pereeftion  of  room  !  But  hark !  I  hear  a  knock- 
truth,  dutjy  or  interefl,  ing  at  the  door.  Who  comes 

I  iliall  begin  by  naming  Tome  of  there  i  It  is  a  (hoemaker  with  his 
thoTe  fpecies  of  madnefs  which  at  bilL  Call  again,  fays  the  jobber.  I 
prefeut  prevail  in  America.  can’t,  nor  I  won’t,  fays  the  flioe- 

The  negro  mania.  This  dif-  maker  ;  I  have  worn  out  two  pair 
cafe,  which  formerly  prevailed  in  of  Ihoes  in  dunning  you  for  this 
the  Eallem  and  middle  States,  it  trifle.  See  here.  Mailer,  fays- the 
now  confined  chiefly  to  North  and  land-jobber,  look  at  my  titles,  deeds. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  and  maps ;  here  Is  property  to  the  a- 
inhabitants  of  thefe  States  miftake  mount  of  100,000.  But  what  noife 
their  interell  and  bappinefs,  in  fup*  do  I  hear  from  the  adjoining  cham- 
pofing  that  their  landis  can  be  cul*  ber  1  It  is  the  cries  of  liis  children 
tivated  only  by  negro  Haves.  The  alking  for  bread.  But  who  comet 
AutluM*  of  nature  never  dellined  the  there  M'ith  an  officer  of  jullice  at  his 
natives  of  Africa  to  hard  labour,  heels  1  It  is  the  flieriffi  of  the  coun- 
and  hence  he  has  made  that  part  of  ty.  Come  with  me.  Sir,  fays  the 
the  globe  to  yield  alrnoll  fpontane*  IheriiF.  With  you.  Sir  1  fays  the 
oully  all  tliat  is  neceifary  for  the  land-jobber.  Suddenly  he  difappeart 
fubfillence  of  man.  There  is  no  from  my  fight,  and  is  hurried  to 
reafon  why  rice  and  indigo  may  not  goal ;  the  proper  hofpital  for  this 
be  cultivated  by  white  men  as  well  Ipecies  of  madnefs. 
as  wheat  and  Indian  corn.  It  is  3.  The  horfe  mania.  Tliis  dif- 
true,  if  the  owners  of  the  foil  in  cafe  prevails  chiefly  in  Virginia.  A 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  cultivated  race,  a  carriage,  or  a  riding-horfe, 
their  lands  with  their  own  liands,  is  often  an  objedt  of  greater  attach- 
they  would  not  be  able  to  roll  in  ment  with  perlbns  who  are  afllii^led 
coaches,  or  to  fquander  thoufands  with  this  diforder,  than  a  wife  or 
of  pounds  yearly  in  vifiting  all  the  a  miHrefs.  1  once  fpent  a  long 
cities  of  Europe ;  but  they  would  evening  with  a  company  of  thehs 
enjoy  more  health  and  liappinefs  in  a  maniacal  gentlemen  fbon  after  I  had 
competenry  acquired,  without  vio-  read  the  Roman  Hiflory,  and  un- 
lating  the  laws  of  nature  and  reli-  fortunately,  from  not  being  intev- 
gion.  elled  in  their  converfation,  fell  into 

3.  The  land  mania  is  a  frequent  a  reverie.  A  debate  about  the  pe- 
difeafe  in  every  part  of  America,  digree  of  a  race-horfe  having  been 
It  broke  out  with  peculiar  vio-  ftarted,  one  of  the  dilputants  appeal- 
lence  in  moft  of  the  States  imme-  ed  to  me  by  millake,  and  faid,  “  Say, 
diately  after  the  Peace.  Behold  in  Tom,  was  not  Jupiter  the  fire  ©f 
yonder  room  a  land-jobber  explo-  Emperor?”  “  Which  of  the  Roman 
ring  his  water-courfes  upon  his  maps.  Emperors  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?”  faid 
counting  his  patents,  and  dividing  I.  “  Poh,  you  fool,”  faid  my  com- 

them  in  his  will  among  his  children,  panion,  **  I  mean  Col.  B - ^’s  bay 

Here  he  difeovers  immenfe  tratfts  horfe.  Emperor.’' 
of  meadow-ground,  there  he  finds  4.  The  liberty  mania.  This  dif- 
a  coal-pit  i  in  this  fpot  he  finds  a  cafe  llicws  itfelf  in  vifionary  ideas 
.  •  L  *  '  w 
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t)f  liberty  and  government.  It  oc-  8.  The  military  mania.  Th}s 
cnpies  the  rime  and  talents  fo  'cort-  difeafe  is  at  all  times  epidemic  iri 
ftantly,  as  to  lead  men  to  ncgledl  France.  -  Young  men  are  moft  af- 
their  families  for  the  fake  of  taking  flirted  with  it;  but  we  now  and 
care  of  the  State.  Such  men  expe«  then  meet  with  it  in  an  old  foldier, 
liberty  witljout  law,  government  as  in  unde  Toby  in  Trillram  Shan-* 
Without  power,' fovercignty  without  dy.  It  is  impbmble  to  luiderftand  a 
a  head,  and  wars  without  eJtpencel  converfation  with  thefc  gentlemen 
They  confider  induliry,  and  its  ufu*  without  the  help  'of  a  military  dic- 
al  confequence,  wealth,  as  the  only  fionary.  ’  Counterfcarps,  moraffes, 
evils  of  a  State ;  and  afcribe  Roman  foifes,  glacis,  ramparts,  redoubts, 
attainments  in  virtue  to  ihofe  men  abbatis,  ijc.  'form  the  beginning, 
only,  who,  by  confuming'an  Undue  middle,  and  end  of  every  fentence. 
proportion  of  their  time  m  writing.  They  remember  nothing  in  hiftory 
talking,  or  debating  upon  politics,  but  the  detail  of  fieges  and  battles, 
bequeath  the*  maintenance  of  their  ind  they  confider  men  only  as  made 
families  to  their  country.  •  •  '  to  carry  murquets.**  The  adventti- 

■  mmarchical  mania.  All  rers  in  the  holy  wars,  before  the 

thofe  people;  v/ho  believe  •  that  ‘*'a  Reformation,  were' all  infected  with 
king  can  do  no  wrong,”  and  who  this  fpecies  of  military  madnefs. 
hold  it  to  be  criminal  to  depbfe  ty-  •  9.  The  duelling' mania.  There 
rants,  are  alFetfted  with  this  mania,  are  fome  men  whofe  ideas  of  ho- 
This  difeafe  prevails  in  many  parts  of  nonr  amount  to  madnefs ;  hence  e- 
England,  and  univerfally  in  France.  Very  attack  upon  their  character; 
It  was  'driven  from  America  with  whether  true  or  faife,  can  be  ex¬ 
ilic  Royalilb,  by  the  Aiccefs  of  the  piated  bnly -by  “a  duel.  The  mad- 
late  re  volntion.'  >  -  ■  ■  nefs  of  this  paflloh  appears  in  this, 

i  6.  The  republican  mania.  Every  that  a  goo<l  chara«5ier  fiands  in  nnf 
man  who  attempts  to  introduce  a  re-  need  of  a  pifiol  or  fword  to  defend 
publican  form  of  government  where  it,  nor  can  a  bad  cbaraifler  be  fiip- 
thc  people  are  not  prepared  for  it  ported  by  a  whole  park  of  artillery, 
by  virtue  and  knowledgey  is  as  much  lo.  The  bunting  mania.  A  mad- 
a  madman  as  St  Anthony  was  when  man  in  England  was  ordered  by  his 
he  preached  the  gnfpcl  to  filhes.**  We  phyficiail  to  ufe  the  cold  bath.  In 
liave  a  rematkable  inllance  of  this  returning  one  day  from  the  bath,  he 
fpecies  of  madnefs  in  a  member  of  ftopped  to  converfe  with  a  fervant 
the  Rump  Parliament,  who  objefted  Who  was  following  his  mafter  to 
to  the  word  King”  of  heaven,  iri  the  place  appointed  for  a  fox-chace*. 
an  ordinance  that  was  offered  to  the  The  madman^lked  the  fervant  how 
Honfe,  and  propofed  as  an  amend-  much  it  coft  his  mafter  to  maintain 
menr,  that,' inftead  of  the  King”  his  horfes  and  honnds  ?  The  fervant 
of  heaven,  the  phrafe  fliould  be,  the  replied  -£.$00  a-ycar.  -  And  how 
Parliament”  of  heaven.  •  much  dpes  he  fell  his  foxes  for  af- 

TeAlihe  donation  mania.  All  ter  he  catches  them  ?  “For  nothing 
thofe  people  who  impoverilh  their  at  all,”  fiijdthe  fervant.  f  For  no* 
families,  <  by  extravagant  contribu-  thing  !”  faid  the  madman  with  a- 
tions  to  public  undertakings,  or  who  ftonifhm'ent;  **  I  wifh  my  phyfician 
negleft  their  relations  at  their  death,  could  come  acrofs  him,  he  would 
by  bequeathing  their  eftates  to  hof-  loon  order  him  to  ufe  the  cold  bath.” 
pitals,  colleges,  and  churches,  are  ii.  The  gaming  tnania.  This 
afteffted  with  this  fpecies  of  mad-  diforder  is  very  common  in  Virgi- 
nels.  >  '  nia.  It  feizes  gentlemen  in  fome 

r.:  inftances 
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initances  before  breakfall  in  the 
doming,  and  continues,  with  only 
ihort  intervals  for  meals,  till  eleven 
o’clock  at  night.  It  affefts  fome 
people  in  the  night  as  well  as  the 
day,  and  on  Sundays  as  well  as  week¬ 
days.  Its  operation  is  not  confined 
to  the  fire-nde:  it  appears  on  the 
public  road,  at  courts,  elei^ions,  and 
even  at  places  of  public  worlhip. 
It  is  impodible  for  two  gentlemen, 
afHi(^ed  with  this  madnels,  to  meet 
bn  horfeback,  without  laying  a  wa¬ 
ger  upon  the  gaits,  whether  of  run¬ 
ning,  pacing,  or  trotting  of  their 
relpe«Jlive  horfes.  This  madnefs  is 
of  a  deftrihftiVe  tendency,  and  often 
conducts  perfons*  aflliclt^d  with  it  to 
poverty,  imjjrifonment,  and  an  ig- 
hominlous  death.  ‘  •  '  ' 

' 'the!' machine  mania.  This 
fpecies  includes  all  thofe  'maniacs 
\vho  have  ruined  themfelves  by 
diftle-building,  whether  the  objei^s 
of  their  fchemes  have  been  perpe- 
turi  motion,  or  princely  fortunes, 
to  be '  railed  by  a'  fuddeti  exertion 
6f  the  mechanical  powers. 

13.  the  ' alchemical  mania.  The 
ol^eAs  with  the  perfons  aiRi«Sled 
wkh  this  diforder  are,  the  art  of 
converting  bafe- metals  into  gold » 
ind  an  r/iwe,  the  jM’operty  of  which 
fhall  be,  to  reftore  the  duration' of 
human  life  to  its  antediluvian  ex* 
tent.  This  fpecies  of  madnefs  has 
lelTened  within  thefe  thirty  years, 
owing  \o  the  difooveries  which  have 
been  made  in  the  principles  of  ge» 
neral  fctehce,  and  partichlarly  of 
chenjillry.  I  once  met  with  a  man 
who  charmed  me  with  his  profound 
and  extenfive  learning  upon  every 
topic,  till  alchemy  became  the  fub- 
Je«ft  of  converfetion }  when  he  furf- 
denly  broke  out  in  praife  of  an  e- 
lixir,  difcovered  he  faid  in '  India, 
which  had  preferved  a  Jew  alive 
above  t8oo  years.  This  Jew,  he 
faid.  was  prefent  at  the  trial  and 
Crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  He  was  fo  confident  of  the 
.  .... 


truth  of  what  he  aflerted,  that  he 
feemed  offended  at  the  cold  mannn 
in  which  I  appeared  to  affent  to  his 
ftory. 

14.  The  nirtuefe  mania.  In  tbit, 
fpecies  of  madnefs  I  include  an  ex¬ 
travagant  fondnels  for  the  monllrous 
and  rare  produAinns  of  nature  and. 
art.  It  is  widely  different  from  a 
well-regulated  paflion  for  the.  ob- 
je^Sls  of  natural  hiftory.  Diftoried 
ihells,  petrified  toads,  Indian  pipes, 
expenfive  coins,  <rc.  he.  form  the 
coUe^lions  of  this  fpecies  of  mad¬ 
men.  The  Engliih  gentleman  who 
gave  one  hunm’ed  guineas  for  the 
uopper  of  a  vinegar  cruet  dug  out 
of  the  Herculanetim,  and  the  Eng¬ 
liih  Marquis  wfio  gave  three  hun¬ 
dred ‘guineas  for  one  of  Queen  E- 
lizabeth’s  farthings',  were  deeply 
affecied  with  this  madnefs. 

15.  The  ramhlvig  mania.  This 

fpecies  of  madnefs  includes  all  thofe 
people  who  are  perpetually  chan¬ 
ging  their  country,  houfes,  or  occu¬ 
pations';  and  who  are  always  prai- 
fing  the  abfent,  and  abiiling  the  pre- 
fem  good  things  of  life.  I  have 
known  leveral  men  afflided  with 
this  difeafe,  who  have  fettled  and 
Imfettle'd  themfelves  in  half  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe,  and  in  one  third 
of  the  States  of  America.  Thefe 
men  are  in  general .  ufelefs  to  their 
families  and  to  fociety,  and  often 
end  their  days  in  dependence  and 
poverty.  •  >  '  • 

.  li.  The  ecclifiaftical  mania.  This 
fpecies  of  madnefs  includes  bigots 
of  alT  denominations.  The  late  Dr 
Johnfon  was  a  ftriking  example  of 
epii'copal  madnefs.  The  minifter 
of  the  church  of  Scotland,  who  dai¬ 
ly  drank  at  his  table  **  the  glorious 
memory  of  Jenny  Geddes  who 
threw  the  ftool  at  the  Bifliop,”  was 
likewife  affected  with  it.  i 

17.  The  national  mania.  This 
difeafe  is  more  common  in  Great 
Britain  than  hi  any  other  country. 
The  late  Lord  CbathaiQ  was  affetft^ 
with 
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with  it.  The  very  name  of  Bour¬ 
bon  quickened  liis  puUe  witii  re- 
ientment,  and  he  fainted  at  the  idea 
of  American  independence.  The 
Antigallican  Society  in  London,  and 
die  rage  which  Itill  fubiills  in  £ng> 
hnd  againd  America,  are  the  on- 
fpring  of  this  madnefs. 

1 8.  The  Itve  mania.  All  marri¬ 
ages,  without  a  vifible,  or  probable 
means  of  fublidence,  are  founded 
in  madneis-  All  premature  attach¬ 
ments  between  the  fexes,  which 
ebilnad  the  purfuits  of  bufinefs,  are 
likewife  the  offspring  of  the  love 
mania.  The  expences  of  a  family, 
like  a  blidering-plaifter  between  the 
(boulders,  never  fail  of  curing  this 
fpecies  of  madnefs. 

-  19.  The  pride  mania.  Every 
man  who  values  himfelf  upon  his 
birth,  titles,  or  wealth,  more  than 
upon  merit,  is  affected  with  this 
madnefs.  It  is  a  mod  loathfome 
diibrder.  I  have  beard  of  a  nof- 
trum  which  feldom  fails  of  curing 
k,  and  that  is,  to  treat  it  with  con< 
tempt.  Mordecai  made  Hanun  mi* 
ierable  in  the  funlhine  of  a  coort, 
only  by  refuGng  to  pull  off  his  bat 
to  him. 

30.  The  drtft  mania.  Let  not 
curiofity  lead  us  to  bedlam,  or  the 
ceUs  of  an  hofjntal,  to  fee  madmen 
or  madwomen.  Every  place  of 
pobBc  refort ;  nay,  every  dreet  in 
our  dty  is  filled  with  them.  A.  B. 
demands  a  court  of  inquiry  to  prove 
the  infanity  of  his  fider,  in  oWer 
to  fequeder  her  edate.  What  hat 
(he  done  ?  fays  the  Court.  Why, 
look  at  her  hat,  her  craw,  her 
biihop !  Do  they  not  proclaim  her 
madnefs  i  Nor  is  this  all ;  to  lefTen 
the  inconveniencies  of  thofe  articles 
of  drefs,  (he  has  altered  her  carri* 
age,  ralfed  the  doors  of  her  cham¬ 
bers,  and  enlarged  the  bottoms  of 
every  chair  in  her  houfe.  Do,  good 
gentlemen,  iflue  a  datute  of  lunacy 
againd  her,  or  (he  will  come  up¬ 
on  the  townfhip,  or  end  her  days  in 
the  bettering-houfe. 


ai*  The  pUafure  mania.  An  at* 
tachment  to  balls,  to  the  dage,  or 
to  feeding,  dancing,  fleighing,  and 
card-parties,  or  to  any  other  amufe- 
ment,  to  the  exclufion  of  bufinefs, 
or  the  injury  of  fortune  or  health, 
may  judly  ^  confidered  as  a  fpe¬ 
cies  of  madnefs.  I  once  (aw  a  cari¬ 
cature  of  a  young  lady  going  in  a 
fedah  chair  through  a  dreet  in  Lon¬ 
don.  On  one  fide  of  the  chair  a 
phyfician  walked  with  a  fmelling- 
bottle  in  his  hand ;  on  the  other,  a 
young  macaroni  with  a  fan  in  his 
hand.  The  young  lady,  upon  fee¬ 
ing  one  of  her  acquaintances  oafs 
her,  cried  out,  **  I’m  a  going*’— 
Yes,  my  dear,”  faid  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  you  look  as  if  you  had  not 
a  day  to  live.”  **  You  midake 
me,”  faid  the  fickly  pleafure-worn 
lady,  *'  I  am  going, — not  to  my 
grave,  but  to  Ranelagh.”  Nor  is 
this  pleafnre  mania  confined  to  the 
female  fex.  The  gentleman  in  Lon- 
d(Mi,  who  left  his  wife  in  the  lad 
dage  of  a  fever,  and  charged  his 
fervaiit  not  to  fend  for  him  from  a 
club,  unlefs  his  midrefs  (hould  die 
in  Ills  abfence,  certainly  laboured 
under  uncommon  degrees  of  tliis 
fpecies  of  madnefs. 

33.  The  rogue  mania.  Tliere 
are  fome  men  whofe  rage  againd 
^opprefiion,  fraud,  and  injudice  of 
every  kind,  rifes  fo  high,  as  to  con- 
ditute  a  fpecies  of  madnefs.  Such 
men  often  expofe  themfelves  to  ri¬ 
dicule  and  injury,  by  attempting  to 
dete<d  and  expofe  culprits,  fpecu- 
lators,  and  public  defaulters ;  with¬ 
out  confidering  that  fuch  men  are 
often  the  bed  Tupporters  of  parties, 
and  in  fome  indances  of  govern¬ 
ments,  from  each  of  whom  they 
will  always  be  fure  to  meet  with 
protetdion.  I  once  knew  a  man 
who  rofe  from  table  in  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  and  walked  acrofs  the  floor, 
damping  and  fwearing  in  a  fit  of 
infanity,  upon  hearing  a  gentleman 
fay  a  few  words  in  favour  of  the 
Have-trade,  His  hod,  a  fenfible 
^otlinan, 
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Scotfman,  brought  him  to  his  fenfes 
by  a  very  fimple  rebuke,  “  Had 
had,  man,  you  caimo  put  the  world 
to  rights,— come,  tak  your  foup.” 

23.  The  humane  iHMtia.  Strange! 
that  an  excefs  of  humanity  ihould 
often  produce  thofe  irregularities  in 
behaviour  and  conduft,  which  con- 
ftitute  madnefs !  Dr  Goldfraith  has, 
with  great  ingenuity,  delcribed  this 
fpecies  of  madnefs  in  his  comedy 
of  the  Good-Natiu'ed  Man.  Perfons 
afflit^ed  with  this  madnels  feel  for 
every  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  and  feem 
to  pour  forth  tears  upon  fome  occa- 
fions,  from  every  ^re  of  their  bo¬ 
dies.  Their  fouls  vibrate  in  onifon 
with  every  touch  of  mifery  that  af¬ 
fects  any  member  of  the  great  fa* 
mily  of  mankind.  Gracious  heaven ! 
if  ever  I  Ihould  be  vifited  with  thefc 
two  laft  fpecies  of  madnefs,  how¬ 
ever  fo  much  they  expofe  me  to 
ridicule  or  refentment,  my  conftant 
prayer  to  the  Divine  fountain  of  juf- 


tice  and  jrity,  lhall  be.  that  I  neay. 
never  be  cured  of  them. 

To  thefe  fpecies  1  might  add,  ' 

24.  Tlie  mujicalf  ’ 

25.  Poetical,  and, 

ih.Mathematicai  manias.  Bntthefe 

are  lb  common  and  well  known, 
that  it  will  not  be  necellary  to  de- 
feribe  them. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  ellay,  it 
will  appear,  that  every  man  is  mad; 
according  to  Linnzus,  upon  fome 
fubjedt ;  or,  to  quote  a  higher  au* 
thority,  that  **  madnefs  is  in  their 
hearts  while  they  live,  and  after 
that  they  go  to  the  dead.*' 

How  great  are  our  obligations  to 
Chrillianity,  which,  by  enlighten-^ 
ing,  dire<5ling,  and  regulating  our 
jud^ents,  wills,  and  pafhons,  in 
the  knowledge,  choice,  and  pu^uit 
of  dir/jr,  truth,  and  interefl,  rellores 
us  to  what  the  Apoftle  very  empha¬ 
tically  calls  a  **  found  mind!"  I  am. 
Yours,  trc.  — . ; 


Letter  from  a  Centleman  in  America  to  his  Friend  in  England, 
S  I  R, 


TH  £  peculiar  cuftoms  of  every 
coimtry  appear  to  llrangers 
Angular  and  abfurd ;  but  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  confider  thofe  very  culloms 
as  highly  proper,  and  even  indifpen— 
fably  necelTary.  Long  habit  im- 
pol'es  on  the  underllanding  any  thing 
that  is  not  in  itfelf  immediately  de- 
ftnidlive  or  pernicious.  The  reli¬ 
gion  of  a  country  is  fcarcely  held  in 
greater  fan^ity  than  its  eilabliihed 
culloms ;  -  and  it  is  alrooll  as  fniitlefs 
to  attempt  alterations  in  the  one  as 
in  the  other.  Any  Interference  of 
government  to  reform  national  cuf- 
toms,  however  trivial  and  abfurd, 
never  fails  to  produce  the  greatell 
difeontents,  and  fomedmes  danger¬ 
ous  convulfions ;  of  this  there  are 
frequent  inllances  in  hillory.  Bad 
culloms  can  only  be  removed  by  the 
l«me  means  that  eilabliihed  them,* 


viz.  by  imperceptible  gradations  and 
the  conllant  example  and  influence 
of  the  higher  clafs  of  people.  We 
are  apt  to  conclude,  that  the  fafluons 
and  cuAoms  of  our  own  country  are 
the  moll  rational  and  proper,  be- 
caufe  the  eye  and  the  luidcrllanding 
have  long  fince  been  reconciled  to 
them ;  and  yet  the  foreigner  will 
defend  his  national  habits  with  full 
as  much  plaudbility  as  we  can  our 
own.  The  truth  is,  that  reafon  has 
very  little  to  do  in  the  matter,  and 
nature  lefs.  All  culloms  are  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  one  nation  hath  as  un¬ 
doubted  a  right  to  lix  its  peculiari¬ 
ties  as  another.  It  is  m  vain  to  talk 
of  convenience  as  a  llandard  ;  for 
every  thing  becomes  convenient  by- 
pra^lice  and  habit.* 

I  have  read  fomewhere  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  in  Africa,’  (I  think)  which'  is 
governed 
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governed  by  twelve  counfellors. — 
\V  hen  thefe  cuuni'ellors  are  to  meet 
on  public  bullnels.  twelve  large 
eaithern  jars  are  let  in  two  rows 
and  Hiled  with  water ;  the  counfel- 
lors,  one  after  another,  enter  Hark 
naked,  and  each  leaps  into  a  jar, 
where  he  fits  up  to  the  chin  in  wa¬ 
ter  ;  when  the  jars  are  all  filled  with 
councellors,  they  proceed  to  deliber¬ 
ate  on  the  great  concerns  of  the 
people.  This,  to  be  lure,  forms  a 
very  grotcfque  idea  ;  but  the  objec'l 
is  to  tranlacf  the  public  bufinefs. 
They  have  been  accuHomed  to  do 
it  in  this  way,  and  can  do  it  in  no 
other.  To  them,  therefore,  it  is 
rational  and  convenient.  Indeed,  if 
•we  confider  it  impartially,  there 
leems  to  be  no  realbn  why  a  coun- 
fellur  may  nut  be  as  wife  in  anearth- 
ern  jar  as  in  an  elbow  chair  ;  or  why 
the  good  of  the -people  may  not  be 
as  maturely  cunfidcred,  and  as  effec¬ 
tually  promoted  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other. 

The  eftablilhed  manners  of  every 
country  are  the  flandards  of  propri¬ 
ety  with  the  people  who  have  a- 
dopted  them,  and  every  nation  af- 
fumes  tlie  right  of  confidering  all 
deviations  from  their  fafhions  and 
cuHoms  as  barbarifms  and  abfurdi- 
lies.  The  Chinefe  have  retained 
their  laws  and  cuftoms  unaltered  for 
ages  immemorial ;  and  altho’  they 
have  long  had  a  free  intercourl'e 
with  European  nations,  and  are  well 
acquainted  with  their  improvements 
in  arts  and  modes  of  civilization, 
yet  they  are  fo  far  from  being  con¬ 
vinced  of  any  lliperiority  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  manners,  that  their  govern¬ 
ment  takes  the  molt  ferious  precau¬ 
tions  to  prevent  the  barbarifms  of 
other  nations  from  taking  root  a- 
mongft  them.  It  employs  the  ut- 
moft  vigilance  and  attention  to  en¬ 
joy  the  benefits  of  commerce,  and 
at  the  fame  time  guard  againll  in¬ 
novations  in  the  charsid^erHtic  man¬ 
ners  6f  thefe  people. 


Since  the  difcovery  of  Sandwich 
Iflands  in  the  South  Sea,  they  have 
been  villted  by  Ihips  of  different 
nations ;  but  the  inhabitants  have 
lliewn  no  inclination  to  prefer  the 
drels  and  manners  of  foreigners  to 
their  own.  It  is  even  probable  that 
tliey  pity  the  ignorance  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  they  have  feen,  and  hug 
themlelves  in  the  propriety  of  their 
own  cuftoms,  and  the  fnperior  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  own  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  thefe 
obfervations ;  and  1  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  them  when  I  fat 
down,  but  they  obtruded  them- 
felves  upon  me.  My  willi  is  to  give 
you  Ibme  account  of  the  people  of 
thefe  new  States,  but  I  am  far  from 
being  qualified  for  the  purpofe  ;  ha¬ 
ving,  as  yet,  feen  little  more  than 
the  cities  of  New-York  and  Pliila- 
delphia,  I  have  difeovered  but  few 
national  fmgularities  amongll  them. 
Their  cuHoms  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  lame  with  thofe  of  Eng¬ 
land,  which  they  have  long  been 
ufed  to  copy.  For,  pf’evidOs  to  the 
Revolution,  the  Americans  were, 
from  their  infancy,  taught  to  look 
up  to  the  Englifh  as  patterns  of  per- 
fedlion  in  all  things.  I  have  ob- 
ferved,  however,  one  cnllom  which; 
for  aught  I  ktiow,  is  peculiar  to  this 
country.  An  account  of  it  will 
ferve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this 
Iheet,  and  may  afford  you  Tome  a- 
mufement: 

When  a  young  couple  are  about 
to  enter  on  the  matrimohial  Hate,' 
a  never-failing  article  in  the  mar¬ 
riage-treaty  is;  that  the  lady  lliall 
have  and  enjoy  the  free  and  unmo- 
leHed  exercife  of  the  rights  of  white- 
waflnng,  with  all  its  ceremonials; 
privileges,  and  appurtenances.  A 
yoting  wotnan  Would  forego  the 
rooH  advantageous  conneiHion,  and 
even  difappbint  the  warmeH  wilh 
of  her,  heart,  rather  than  refign  this 
invaluable  right.  ToO  will  wonder. 

what 
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this  privilege  of  tuhite-ivajhing  and  the  garden-fence  bends  l>eneath 
Is :  1  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  weight  of  carpets,  blankets, 
fome  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  cloth  cloaks,  old  coats,  and  ragged 
have  feen  it  performed.  breeches.  Here  may  be  feen  the 

There  is  no  feafon  of  the  year  in  lumber  of  the  kitchen  forming  a 
which  the  lady  may  not  claim  her  dark  and  confufed  mafs :  for  the 
privilege,  if  {he  pleal’es ;  but  the  lat-  fore-ground  of  the  pi<ilure,  grid- 
ter  end  of  May  is  moft  generally  irons  and  frying-pans,  rulty  {liovels 
fixed  upon  for  the  purpole.  The  and  broken  tongs,  I’pits  and  pots, 
attentive  hulband  may  judge  by  cer-  joint-ftools  and  the  fraftured  re¬ 
tain  progHollics  when  the  florm  is  mains  of  rufh-bottom’d  chairs.  There 
nigh  at 'hand.  When  the  lady  is  a  clofet  has  difgorged  its  bowels; 
unufually  fretful,  finds  fault  with  the  riveted  plates  and  difltes,  halves  of 
fervants,  is  difeontented  with  the  china  bowls,  cracked  tumblers,  bro- 
children,  and  complains  much  of  the  ken  wine-glalfes,  pliials  of  forgotten 
nailinefs  of  every  thing'about  her, —  phyfic,  papers  of  unknown  powders, 
thele  are  {igns  which  ought  not  to  be  feeds  and  dried  herbs,  handfuls  of 
r.eglefled;  yet  they  are  not  decifive,  old  corks,  tops  of  teapots,  and  ftop- 
as  they  fometimes  occur  and  go  off  pers  of  departed  decanters  ; — from 
again,  without  prodiicing  any  fur-  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret  to  the 
ther  effe«5l.  But  if,  when  the  hufr  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  e- 
band  riles  in  the  morning,  he  fiiould  Icapes  unrummaged.  It  would  feeitl 
obferve  in  the  yard  a  wheel-bar-  as  if  the  day  of  general  doom  was 
row  with  a  quantity  of  lime  in  it,  come,  and  the  ntenCls  of  the  houfe 
or  ihould  fee  certain  buckets  with  were  dragged  forth  to  judgment.  In 
lime  dillblved  in  water,  there  is  this  tempell,  the  words  ot  Lear  na- 
then  no  time  to  be  loft  :  he  imme-  turally  prefent,  and  nii^ht,  with 
tliately  locks  up  the  apartment  or  alteration,  be  made  ftritilly  appli- 
clofet  where  his  papers  or  his  pri-  cable. 


vate  property  ai  e  kept,  and  putting 
the  key  in  his  pocket,  betakes  him- 
felf  to  flight ;  For  a  hulband,  how¬ 
ever  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect 
nuifance  during  this  feafon  of  fe¬ 
male  rage  ;  his  authority  is  fuper- 
leded,  his  commiflion  is.  ftifpended, 
and  the  very  fcullion  who  deans 
the  bralTes  in  the  kitchen  becomes 
of  more  confideration  and  import¬ 
ance'  than  him.  He  has  nothing  for 
it,  but  to  abdicate,  and  run  from  an 


Let  the  Rri'at  Gods, 


“  That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o’er 
our  heads,  , 

“  Find  out  tlieir  en’mies  now.  Trem¬ 
ble,  thou  wretch, 

“  That  haft  within  thee  undivulged 
crimes 

“  Unwhipt  of  juftice " 

“  ■  —  ■  Clofe  pent-up  Guilt, 

Raife  your  concealing  continents, 
and  afk 

“  Thefe  dreadful  fummoners  grace!—” 


This  ceremony  compleated,  and 
evil  which  he  can  neither  prevent  the  houi'e  thoroughly  evacuated,  the 
n^)r  mollify.  next  operation  is  to  fmear  the  walls 

The  hulband  gone,  the  ceremony  and  ceilings  of  every  room  and  clo- 
begins.  The  walls  are  in  a  few  let,  with  brulhes  dipped  in  a  folu- 
ininute.s  dripped  of  their  furniture  ;  tion  of  lime  called  vehite-reiafl)  ;  to 
paintings,  prints,  and  looking-glalfcs,  pour  buckets  of  water  over  every 
lie  in  an  huddled  heap  about  the  floor,  and  fcratch  all  the  partitions 
floors  ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  and  wainfeots  with  rough  brulhes 
the  tellers,  the  beds  crammed  Into  wet  with  l<Stp-fiids,  and  dipped  ia 
the  windows;  chairs  and  table'-,  b:H-  ftone-cuttef’s  fand.  The  window  s 
Heads  and  cradles  crowd  the  yard  ;  by  no  means  efcape  the  general  de- 
Voi.  VI.  M  luge. 
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liige»  A  fervant  fcrambles  out  up- 
the  pent-houfe,  at  the  rilk  of  her 
neck,  and  with  a  mug  in  her  hand, 
and  a  bucket  within  reach,  (he  dalhes 
away  innumerable  gallons  of  water 
againd  the  glafs  panes ;  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  pallengers  in  the 
Jbreet. 

I  have  been  told  that  an  adlion  at 
law  was  once  brought  againft  one  of 
thefe  water  nymphs,  by  a  perfon 
who  had  a  new  fuit  of  cloathes  fpoil* 
ed  by  this  operation  ;  but,  after  long 
afgument,  it  was  determined  by  the 
whole  court,  that  the  aftion  would 
not  lie,  in  as  much  as  the  defend¬ 
ant  was  in  the  exercife  of  a  legal 
fight,  and  not  anfwerable  for  the 
confequences :  and  fo  the  poor  gen¬ 
tleman  was  doubly  non-l'uited  ;  for 
he  loft  not  only  his  fuit  of  cloathes, 
but  his  fuit  at  law. 

Thefe  finearings  and  fcratchings, 
waftiings  and  dafhings,  being  duly 
performed,  the  next  ceremonial  is 
to  cleanfe  and  replace  the  diftracted 
furniture.  You  may  have  feen  a 
houfe-raifing  or  a  ihip-launch,  when 
all  the  hands  within  reach  are  col- 
ledled  together :  recolle(ft,  if  you 
can,  the  hurry,  buftle,  confufton, 
and  noife  of  fuch  a  fcene,  and  you 
svill  have  fome  idea  of  this  cleaning 
match.  The  misfortune  is,  that  the 
foie  object  is  to  make  things  clean ; 
it  matters  not  how  many  uleful,  or- 
namenul,  or  valuable  articles  are 
mutilated,  or  fuft'er  death  under  the 
operation  ;  a  mahogany  chair  and 
carved  frame  undergo  the  fame  dif- 
cipline  ;  they  are  to  be  made  clean 
at  all  events  ;  but  their  preferva- 
tion  is  not  worthy  of  attention.  For 
inftance,  a  fine  large  engraving  is 
laid  flat  upon  the  floor  ;  fmaller 
prints  are  piled  upon  it,  until  the 
luperincumbent  weight  cracks  the 
glafles  of  the  lower  tier  ;  but  this  is 
of  no  confequence.  A  valuable  pic¬ 
ture  is  placed  leaning  againft  the 
(Itarp  corner  of  a  table  ;  others  are 
made  to  lean  againft  that,  imtil  the 


prelTure  of  the  whole  forces  the 
comer  of  the  table  through  the  can¬ 
vas  of  the  firft.  The  frame  and 
glafs  of  a  fine  print  are  to  be  clean¬ 
ed,  the  fpirit  and  oil  ufed  on  this 
occafion  are  fuflered  to  leak  through 
and  fpoil  the  engraving  ;  no  mat¬ 
ter,  if  the  glafs  is  clean  and  the 
frame  fliines,  it  is  fufficient ;  the  reft 
is  not  worthy  of  conlideration.  An 
able  arithmetician  hath  made  an  ac¬ 
curate  calculation,  founded  on  long 
experience, and  difcovered,  that  the 
loifes  and  deftriuftion  incident  to 
two  white-walhings  are  equal  to  one 
removal,  and  three  removals  equal 
to  one  fire. 

Tlie  cleanfing  frolic  over,  mat¬ 
ters  begin  to  refume  their  priftine 
appearance.  The  ftorm  abates, 
and  all  would  be  well  again,  but  it 
is  impollible  that  fo  great  a  convul- 
fion,  in  lb  fmall  a  community,  Ihould 
not  produce  fome  further  efleifts. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the 
operation,  the  family  are  ufually  af- 
fiiifled  with  fore  eyes  or  fore  throats; 
occafioned  by  the  cauftic  quality  of 
the  lime,  or  with  fevere  colds  from 
the  exhalations  of  wet  floors  or 
damp  walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman  who  is 
fond  of  accounting  for  every  tiling 
in  a  philofophical  way.  He  confi- 
ders  this  which  I  have  called  a  cuf- 
tom,  as  a  real  periodical  difeafe, 
peculiar  to  the  climate.  His  train 
of  reafoning  is  ingenious  and  whim- 
fical ;  but  1  am  not  at  leifure  to  give 
you  a  detail.  The  refult  was,  that 
he  found  the  diftemper  to  be  incu¬ 
rable  ;  but  after  much  ftudy  he  con¬ 
ceived  he  had  difcovered  a  method 
to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  fub- 
due.  For  this  purpofe,  he  caufed  a 
fmall  building,  abiAit  twelve  feet 
fquare,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden, 
and  fumilhed  with  fome  ordinary 
chairs  and  tables ;  and  a  few  prints 
of  the  cheapeft  fort  were  hung  a- 
gainft  the  walls.  His  hope  was, 
that  wlien  the  white- walhiug  fren¬ 
zy 
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ay  fcized  the  females  of  his  family,  books,  to  the  amount  of  L.  30.  The 
they  might  repair  to  this  apartment,  defendant  was  llrongly  imprelftd 
and  I'crub,  and  fcour,  and  imear  to  with  an  idea  that  he  liad  difeharged 
their  heart's  content ;  and  lb  fpend  the  debt  and  taken  a  receipt ;  but 
the  violence  of  the  difeafe  in  this  as  the  tranfa<ilion  was  of  long  Hand* 
out-poli,  whillt  he  enjoyed  himfelf  ing,  he  knew  not  where  to  hnd  the 
in  quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  receipt.  The  fuit  went  on  in  courfe, 
experiment  did  not  anfwer  his  ex*  and  the  time  approached  when  judg- 
pe^lation ;  it  was  impoflible  it  Ihould,  ment  would  be  obtained  againlt  him. 
lince  a  principal  part  of  the  grati-  He  then  fat  ferioufly  down  to  exa- 
fication  confilh  in  the  lady’s  having  mine  a  large  bundle  of  old  papers, 
an  uncontrouled  right  to  torment  which  he  had  untied  and  diiplayed 
her  hulband  at  leall  once  in  a  year,  on  a  table  for  the  purpofe.  In  the 
and  to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  midlt  of  his  fearch,  he  was  fudden* 
take  the  reins  of  government  into  ly  called  away  on  bufuiefs  of  import- 
her  own  hands.  ance  ;  he  forgot  to  lock  the  door  of 

There  is  a  much  better  contri-  his  room.  The  houl'e-maid,  who 
vance  than  this  of  the  philofo-  had  been  long  looking  out  for  fuch 
pher’s ;  which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  an  opportunity,  immediately  enter- 
of  the  houfe  with  paper :  this  is  ed  with  the  ufual  implements,  and 
generaUy  done  ;  and  though  it  can-  with  great  alacrity  fell  to  cleaning 
not  abolilh,  it  at  leaft  Ihortens  the  the  room,  and  putting  things  to 
period  of  female  dominion.  The  rights.  The  firft  objecl  that'  Ih-uclt 
paper  b  decorated  with  flowers  of  her  eye  was  the  confufed  fituation 
«  various  fancies,  and  made  fo  oma-  of  the  papers  on  the  table ;  thefe 
mental  that  the  women  have  admit*  were,  without  delay,  bundled  toge* 
ted  the  falhion,  without  perceiving  ther,  like  fo  many  dirty  knives  and 
the  defign.  forks ;  but  in  the  a<^ion  a  fmall  piece 

There  is  alfo  another  alleviation  of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the  floor, 
of  the  hulband's  dillrefs ;  he  gene-  which  happened  to  be  the  very  re¬ 
rally  has  the  privilege  of  a  fmall  ceipt  in  quelUon  :  as  it  had  no  very 
room  or  clofet  for  his  books  and  pa-  rcfpe6lable  appearance,  it  was  foon 
pers,  the  key  of  which  he  is  allow-  after  fwept  out  with  the  common 
ed  to  keep.  This  is  confidered  as  a  dirt  of  the  room,  and  carried  in  a 
,  privileged  place,  and  (lands  like  the  dirt  pan  to  the  yard.  Tlie  tradef- 
land  of  Goihen  amidd  the  plagues  man  had  neglected  to  enter  the 
of  Egypt.  But  then  he  mull  be  credit  in  h'ls  book;  the  defendant 
extremely  cautious,  and  ever  on  could  find  nothing  to  obviate  the 
his  guard.  Kor  (hould  he  inadvert-  charge,  and  fo  judgment  went  a- 
ently  go  abroad  and  leave  the  key  gainil  him  for  the  debt  and  cods, 
in  his  door,  the  houfe-maid,  who  is  A  fortnight  after  the  whole  was 
always  on  the  watch  for  fuch  an  fettled,  and  the  money  pidd,  one 
opportunity,  immediately  enters  in  of  the  children  found  the  receipt 
tritiraph  with  buckets,  brooms,  and  amongd  the  dirt  in  the  yard, 
brulhes ;  takes  polTeilion  of  the  pre*  There  is  alfo  another  cuilom  pe- 
mifes,  and  forthwith  puts  all  his  culiar  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
books  and  papers  to  rights  .*  to  his  and  nearly  allied  to  the  former.  1 
utter  confufion,  and  fometimes  fe*  mean  that  of  walking  the  pavement 
rious  detriment.  For  inllance ;  before  the  doors  every  Saturday 
A  gentleman  was  died  by  the  ex*  evening.  I  at  firll  took  this  to  be 
ecutors  of  a  tradefman,  on  a  charge  a  regulation  of  the  police  ;  but  on 
found  againll  him  in  the  deceafeas  further  inquiry  find  It  b  a  reli* 
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ions  rite,  preparatory  to  the  Sab- 
atli;  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  re¬ 
ligious  rite  in  which  the  numerous 
fe<ttaries  of  this  city  perfeiElly  agree. 
The  ceremony  begins  ’about  fun- 
fet,  and  continues  till  about  ten  or 
eleven  at  night.  It  is  ver)'  difficult 
for  a  Itranger  to  walk  the  (Ireets 
on  thofe  evenings  ;  he  runs  a  con¬ 
tinual  riik  of  having  a  bucket  of 
dirty  water  thrown  agtdnil  his  legs: 
but  a  Philadelphian  born  is  fo  much 
accullomed  to  the  danger,  that  he 
avoids  it  with  furprifing  dexterity. 
It  is  from  this  circuinftance  that  a 
I’hibdelphian  may  be  known  any 
where  by  his  gait.  The  ftreets  of 
New-York  are  paved  with  rough 
flones ;  thefe  indeed  are  not  walk¬ 
ed,  but  the  dirt  is  fo  thoroughly 
fwept  from  before  the  doors,  that 
the  itones  (land  up  lliarp  and  pro¬ 
minent,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
of  thofe  who  are  not  accultomed  to 
fo  rough  a  path.  But  habit  recon¬ 
ciles  every  thing.  It  is  diverting 
enough  to  fee  a  Philadelphian  at 
New  York  ;  he  w  alks  the  ftreet 


with  as  much  painful  caution,  as  if 
his  toes  were  covered  with  corns, 
or  his  feet  lamed  by  the  gout;  whillk 
a  New-Yorker,  as  little  approving 
the  plain  malbnry  of  Philadelphia; 
llu.ilics  along  the  pavements  like  a 
parrot  upon  a  mahogany  table. 

It  mult  be  acknowledged  that  the 
ablutions  I  have  mentioned  are  at¬ 
tended  with  no  fmall  inconvenience; 
but  the  w'omen  would  not  be  in¬ 
duced,  for  any  confideration,  to 
refign  their  privilege.  Notwith- 
llanding  this,  I  can  give  you  the 
llrongell  alfurances  that  the  women 
of  America  make  the  moll  faithful 
wives,  and  the  moll  attentive  mo¬ 
thers  in  the  world ;  and  1  am  fiu"e 
you  will  join  me  in  opinion,  that  if 
a  married  man  is  made  miferable 
only  for  one  week  in  a  whole  year, 
he  will  have  no  great  caufe  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  matrimonial  bond. 

This  letter  has  run  on  to  a  lepgth 
I  did  not  expert,  1  therefore  haiten 
to  alfure  you,  that  I  am,  as  ever. 
Yours,  6rc.  ire. 
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SIR, 

Have  feen  a  piece  ip  a  late 
Magazine  upon  the  fuhject  of 
White-Wash  IMG,  in  which  that 
neceflary  duty  of  a  good  houfe-wite 
is  treated  with  unmeritt  d  ridicule. 
I  ihould  probably  have  forgot  the 
foolilh  thing  by  .this  time  ;  but  the 
fealbn  coming  on  whidt  molt  w'o- 
inen  think  luitable  for  cicanling 
their  apartments  from  the  fmoke 
and  dirt  of  the  Winter,  I  find  this 
I'aucy  author  dilh’d  up  in  every  fa¬ 
mily,  and  his  flippant  performance 
f;uotcd  wherever  a  wife  attempts  to 
exercife  her  realbnable  prerogative, 
or  execute  the  duties  of  her  llatlon. 
Women  generally  employ  their 
time  to  better  purpofe  tlian  I'crib- 


bUng.  The  cares  and  comforts  of 
a  family  reft  principally  upon  their 
fttoulders  ;  hence  it  is  that  there  art; 
but  few  female  authors :  and  the 
men,  knowing  how  neceflary  our 
attentions  are  to  their  hapjunefs, 
take  every  opportunity  of  difeou- 
raging  literary  accompliihments  in 
the  fair  fex.  You  hear  it  echoed 
from  every  quarter — My  wife  can¬ 
not  make  verl'es,  it  is  true  ;  but  Ihe 
makes  an  cxaellent  pudding:  flie 
can’t  cqrreift  the  prefs  ;  but  me  can 
corre«^  her  children,  and  fcold  her 
ftrvants  with  admirable  diferetion: 
Ihe  can’t  unravel  the  intricacies  of 
political  OEConomy  and  federal  go- 
vei  nment ;  but  llie  can  knit  charm¬ 
ing 
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ing  deckings  ; — and  this  they  call 
pr ailing  a  wife,  and  doing  juftice 
to  her  good  charaiifer,  with  much 
nonfenl'e  of  the  like  kind.  1  fay, 
women  generally  employ  their  time 
to  better  purpol'e  than  fcribbling ; 
otherwife  this  facetious  writer  had 
not  gone  fo  long  unanftvered.  W e 
have  ladies  who  fometimes  lay  down 
the  needle,  and  take  up  the  pen ;  1 
wonder  none  of  them  have  attempt¬ 
ed  fome  reply.  For  my  part,  1  do 
not  pretend  to  be  an  author.  I  never 
appeared  in  print  in  my  life  ;  but  1 
can  no  longer  forbear  faying  fome- 
thing  in  anfwer  to  fuch  imperti¬ 
nence.  Only  confidep.  Sir,  our  fi- 
tuation.  Men  are  naturally  inatten¬ 
tive  to  the  decencies  of  life :  but  why 
iliould  I  be  lb  complaiiant  1 — I  fay, 
they  are  naturally  nady  creatures. 
If  it  were  not  that  their  conne<dion 
with  the  refined  fex  polilhed  their 
manners,  and  had  a  happy  influence 
on  the  general  oeconomy  of  life, 
thefe  lords  of  the  creation  would 
wallow  in  filth,  and  populous  cities 
would  infe^  the  atmol'phere  with 
their  noxious  vapours.  It  is  the  at¬ 
tention  and  afliduity  of  the  women 
that  prevent  men  from  degenera¬ 
ting  into  fwine.  How  important 
then  are  the  fervices  we  render  : 
and  yet  for  tliefe  ver^  Icrvices  we 
are  made  the  fuhject  of  ridicule 
and  fun.  Bale  ingrMitude— naufeous 
creatures  !  Perhaps  you  may  think 
I  am  in  a  pallioa.  No,  Sir,  I  do 
adure  you  I  was.never  more  com- 
pofed  in  my  life ;  and  yet  it  is  e- 
nough  to  provoke  a  faint  to  fee  how 
unreafonably  we  are  treated  by  the 
men.  Why  now,  there’s  my  huf- 
band — a  good  enougit  fort  of  a  man 
in  the  main — but  I  will  give  you  a 
fmall  iltniple  of  him  :  He  comes  in¬ 
to  the  parlour  the  other  day,  where, 
to  be  lure,  1  tvas  cutting  up  a  piece 
pf  linen.  Lord  !  fays  he,  wfiat  a 
clutter  here  is  !  I  can’t  bear  to  fee 
the  parlour  look  like  a  tail(»r’s  fhop  ; 
|)elldcs,  I  am  going  to  make  fome 


important  philofophical  experiments, 
and  mud  have  fufecient  room.  You 
mud  know  my  hulband  is  one  of 
your  would-be  philofophers.  Well, 

I  bundled  up  my  linen  as  quick  as  1 
could,  and  began  to  dam  a  pair  of 
rutiles,  which  took  up  no  room,  and 
could  give  no  offence.  I  tho’t,  how¬ 
ever,  i  would  watch  my  lord  and 
mailer’s  important  bufinefs.  In  a- 
bout  half  an  hour  the  tables  were 
covered  with  all  manner  of  trum¬ 
pery  ;  bottles  of  water,  phials  of 
drugs,  padeboard,  paper  and  cards, 
glew.  pade,  and  gum-arabic  ;  files, 
knives,  feiffars,  and  needles  ;  rofm, 
wax,  I'llk,  thread,  rags,  jaggs,  tags, 
books,  pamphlets,  and  papers.  Lord 
blefs  me  1  1  am  almod.  out  of  breath, 
and  yet  I  have  not  enumerated  half 
the  articles :  well,  to  work  he  went, 
and  although  I  did  not  underdand 
the  objecY  of  his  manoeuvres,  yet  1 
could  fufficiently  dilcover  that  he 
did  not  fucceed  in  any  one  opera¬ 
tion.  I  was  glad  of  that,  1  confefs, 
and  good  realon  too  ;  for,  after  he 
had  fatigued  himfelf  with  milchief, 
like  a  monkey  in  a  china  Ihop,  and 
had  called  the  fervants  to  clear  C' 
very  thing  away,  I  took  a  view  of 
the  feene  my  parlour  exhibited.  I 
fluill  not  even  attempt  a  minute  de- 
feription  :  luffice  it  to  fay,  that  he 
had  overlet  his  ink-ftand,  and  llain- 
ed  my  bell  mahogany  table  with 
ink ;  he  had  fpilt  a  quantity  of  vi¬ 
triol,  and  burnt  a  great  hole  in  my 
carpet;  my  marble  hearth  was  all 
overl'potted  with  melted  rofin  :  be- 
fides  this,  he  had  broken  three  chi¬ 
na  cups,  four  wine -glafles,  two 
tumblers,  and  one  of  my  handfo- 
mell  decanters.  And,  after  all,  as 
I  laid  before,  I  perceived  that  he 
had  not  fucceeded  in  any  one  o- 
peration.  By  the  bye,  tell  your 
friend,the  White-wafli  SCTibbler,tlut 
this  is  one  means  by  which  our  clo- 
fets  become  furnilhed  with  “  halves 
of  china  bowls,  cracked  tumblers, 
broken  wine-glalles,  tops  of  tea- 
pots, 
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pots,  and  iloppers  of  departed  de¬ 
canters.”  I  fay,  I  took  a  view  of 
the  dirt  and  devaAation  my  philo- 
foj^c  hulband  had  occafioned ;  and 
there  1  fat,  like  Patience  on  a  mo¬ 
nument  imiling  at  Grief :  but  it 
worked  inwardly  ;  yes,  Sir,  it  work¬ 
ed  mwardly.  I  would  almoll  as 
foqn  the  melted  rolln  and  vitriol 
had  been  in  his  throat,  as  on  my 
dear  marble  hearth  and  my  beauti¬ 
ful  carpet.  It  is  not  true  tliat  wo¬ 
men  have  no  power  over  their  own 
feelings  ;  for,  notwithftanding  tliis 
provocation,  I  faid  notliing,  or  next 
to  nothing  :  for  1  only  oblen-ed  ve¬ 
ry  pleafantly,  that  a  lady  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  had  told  me,  that  the 
reafon  why  philofophers  are  called 
tiUrary  men  is,  becaufe  they  make 
a  great  litter  ;  not  a  word  more  ; 
however,  the  fervant  cleared  away, 
and  down  fat  the  philofopher.  A 
fnend  dropt  in  foon  after — Your  fer¬ 
vant,  Sir,  hew  do  you  do  ?  *  Oh, 

Lord  !  lam  almtft  fatigued  to  death i 
J  have  been  all  the  morning  making 
philofophieal  experiments.'  I  was 
now  more  hardly  put  to  it  to  fmo- 
ther  a  laugh,  than  1  had  been  iull 
before  to  contain  my  rage :  my  t  re- 
cious  went  out  foon  after,  and  I,  as 
you  may  fuppofe,  muftered  all  my 
forces  ;  bruftes,  buckets,  foap,  fand, 
lime-duns,  and  cocoa-nut  Ihells,  with 
all  the  powers  of  houfewifery  were 
immediately  employed.  I  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  beft  philofopher  of  the 
two :  for  my  experiments  fucceed- 
ed,  and  bis  did  nbt< — all  w’as  w'ell 
again,  except  my  poor  carpet — my 
vitriolized  carpet — which  Itill  con¬ 
tinued  a  mournful  memento  of  phi- 
lofophic  fiiry,  or  rather  philofophic 
folly.  This  operation  was  fcarce 
over,  when  in  came  my  experiment¬ 
al  phQofopher,  and  told  me,  with  all 
the  indifference  in  the  world,  that 
he  had  invited  fix  gentlemen  to  dine 


with  him  at  three  o’clock.  It  was 
then  pall  one  ;  I  complained  of  the 
Ihort  notice ;  Poh,  poh,  fays  he,  you 
can  get  a  leg  of  mutton  and  a  loin 
of  veal,  and  a  few  potatoes,  which 
will  do  well  enough.  Heavens  I 
what  a  chaos  mult  the  head  of  a 
philofopher  be  !  a  leg  of  mutton,  a 
loin  of  veal  and  potatoes !  1  was  at 
a  lofs  whether  I  ihould  laugh  or  be 
angry  ;  but  there  was  no  time  for 
determining  :  1  had  but  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  do  a  world  of  bulinefs 
in.  My  carpet,  which  had  fufiered 
in  the  caufe  of  experimental  philo- 
fophy  in  the  morning,  was  dellined 
to  be  moll  fliamefuUy  dilhonoured 
in  the  afternoon,  by  a  deluge  of 
nafty  tobacco  juice.  Gentlemen 
fmoakers  love  fegars  better  than 
carpets.  Think,  Si^,  wjiat  a  wo¬ 
man  mull  endure  under  fuch  cir- 
cumllances,  and  then,  after  all,  to 
be  reproached  with  her  cleanlinefs, 
and  to  have  her  white-wafliings,  her 
fcotfrings  and  ferubbings  made  the 
fubje6l  of  ridicule — it  is  more  than 
patience  can  put  up  with.  What 
1  have  now  exhibited  is  but  a  fmall 
fpecimen  of  the  injuries  we  fuilain 
from  the  boalled  fuperiority  of  men. 
But  we  will  not  be  laughed  out  of 
our  cleanlinefs.  A  woman  would 
rather  be  called  any  thing  than  a 
Jlutf  as  a  man  would  rather  be 
thought  a  knave  than  a  fool  I  had 
a  great  deal  more  to  fay  ;  but  I  am 
called  away';  we  are  lull  preparing 
to  white-walh,  and  of  courfe  1  have 
a  deal  of  buGnefs  on  my  hands. 
The  white-walh  buckets  are  para* 
ded,  the  brulhes  are  ready,  my  huf> 
band  is  gone  oft* — fo  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  :  when  one  is  about  a  thorough 
cleaning,  the  firil  dirty  thing  to  be 
removed  is  one’s  humand  1  I  am 
called  for  again.  Adieu. 

Yours,  <rc. 

jlpriJ  iS.  Nitidis, 

An 
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An  Account  of  the  progrefs  of  Population^  AgritulturCf  Manners^  and 
Government  in  Pennfylvania,  In  a  Letter  from  a  Centliman  in  Phila* 
delphia  to  his  Friend  in  England 


S  I  R, 

Ha  T  E  V  E  a  tends  to  unfold  fads 
in  the  hiftory  of  the  human 
fpecies,  mufl  be  interefting  to  a  cu¬ 
rious  inquirer.  The  manner  of  fet¬ 
tling  a  new  country  exhibits  a  view 
of  the  human  mind  fo  foreign  to  the 
views  of  it  which  have  been  taken 
for  many  centuries  in  Europe,  that 
I  flatter  myl'elf  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  progrefs  of  population, 
agriculture,  manners,  and  govern¬ 
ment  in  Pennfylvania  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  you.  I  have  chofen  to 
coniine  myfelf  in  the  prefent  letter 
to  Pennfylvania  only,  that  all  the 
information  I  lhall  give  you  may  be 
derived  from  my  own  knowledge 
and  obfervation. 

The  firjl  fettler  in  the  woods  is 
generally  a  man  who  has  outlived 
his  credit  or  fortune  in  the  culti¬ 
vated  parts  of  the  State.  His  time 
for  migrating  is  in  the  month  of 
ApriL  His  hrll  nbje<El  is  to  build  a 
fmall  cabbin  of  ro^h  fogs  for  him- 
I’elf  and  family.  Tme  floor  of  this 
cabbin  is  of  earth,  the  roof  is  of  fplit 
logs  ;  the  light  is  received  thro’  the 
door,  and,  in  fome  inftances,  thro’ 
a  fmall  window  made  of  greafed 
paper.  A  coarfer  building  adjoin¬ 
ing  this  cabbin  affords  a  Ihdter  to  a 
cow,  and  a  pair  of  poor  horfes. 
The  labour  of  erecting  thefe  build¬ 
ings  is  fucceeded  by  killing  the  trees 
on  a  few  acres  of  ground  near  his 
cabbin ;  this  is  done  by  cutting  a 
circle  round  the  trees,  two  or  three 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  ground 
around  thefe  trees  is  then  ploughed, 
and  Indian-coni  planted  in  it.  The 
feafon  for  planting  this  grain  is  a- 
bout  the  ^oth  of  May.  It  grows 
generally  on  new  ground  with  but 
little  cultivation,  and  yields,  in  the 
month  of  October  following,  from 


40  to  50  bufliels  per  acre.  After 
the  flrfr  of  September  it  affords  a 
good  deal  of  nouriihment  to  hU  fa¬ 
mily,  in  its  green  or  unripe  Hate, 
in  the  form  of  what  is  called  roajt* 
ing  ears.  His  family  is  fed  during 
the  Summer  by  a  fipall  quantity  of 
grain  which  he  carries  with  him, 
and  by  flfh  and  game.  His  cows 
and  horfes  feed  upon  wild  grafs,  or 
the  fucculent  twigs  of  the  woods. 
For  the  firft  year  he  endures  a  great 
deal  of  diifrefs  from  hunger,  cold, 
and  a  variety  of  accidental  caufes, 
but  he  feldom  complains  or  flnks 
under  them.  As  he  lives  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Indians,  he  foon 
acquires  a  llrong  tincHure  of  their 
manners.  His  exertions,  while  they 
continue,  are  violent ;  but  they  are 
fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  reft. 
His  pleafures  conlift  chiefly  in  flfli- 
ing  and  hunting.  He  loves  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors ;  and  he  eats,  drinks, 
and  fleeps  in  dirt  and  rags  in  his  lit¬ 
tle  cabbin.  In  his  intercourfe  with 
the  world,  he  manifelb  all  the  arts 
which  characterize  the  Indians  of 
our  country.  In  this  fituatioa  he 
paftes  two  or  three  years.  In  pro¬ 
portion  as  population  increafes  a- 
round  him,  he  becomes  uneafy  and 
diflatisfled.  Formerly  his  cattle  ran¬ 
ged  at  large  ;  but  now  his  neighbours 
call  upon  him  to  confine  them  with¬ 
in  fences,  to  prevent  their  trefpaf- 
fing  upon  their  fields  of  grain.  For¬ 
merly  he  fed  his  family  with  wild 
animals  ;  but  thefe,  which  fly  from 
the  face  of  man,  now  ceafe  to  afford 
fubliftence,  and  he  is  compelled  to 
raile  domeftic  animals  for  the  fup- 
port  of  his  family.  Above  all,  he 
revolts  againll  the  operation  of  laws. 
He  cannot  bear  to  furrender  up  a 
fingle  natural  right  for  all  the  bene¬ 
fits 
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fits  of  government,  ami  tlierefore 
he  abandons  his  little  fettlement, 
and  fecks  a  retreat  in  the  woods, 
where  he  again  fubmits  to  all  the 
toik  which  have  been  mentioned. 
There  are  inllarices  of  many  men 
who  have  broken  ground  on  bare 
creation,  not  lefs  than  four  different 
times  in  this  way,  in  different  and 
more  advanced  parts  of  the  State. 
It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  flight 
of  this  clafs  of  people  is  always  in- 
creafed  by  the  preaching  of  the  gof- 
peL  This  will  not  furprife  us  when 
we  confider  how  oppofite  its  pre¬ 
cepts  are  to  their  licentious  manner 
of  living.  If  our  firll  fettler  was 
the  owner  of  the  fpot  of  land  which 
he  began  to  cultivate,  he  lells  it  at  a 
confiderable  profit  to  his  fucceflTor ; 
but  if  (as  is  of'tener  the  cafe)  he  was 
the  tenant  to  fonie  rich  landholder, 
he  abandons  it  in  debt ;  however, 
the  fmall  improvements  he  leaves 
behind  him  generally  make  it  an 
object  of  immediate  demand  to  a 
ftcond  fpecies  of  fettler. 

This  fpecies  of  fettler  is  generally 
a  man  of  fome  property  :  he  pays 
one-third  or  one-fourth  part  in  calh 
for  his  plantation,  which  confifts  of 
three  or  four  hundred  acres,  and 
the  reft  in  gales  or  inftalments,  as 
it  is  called  here  ;  that  is,  a  certain 
fam  yearly,  without  intereft,  till 
the  whole  is  paid.  The  firft  objert 
of  this  fettler  is  to  build  an  addition 
to  his  cabbin  ;  this  is  done  with 
hewed  logs :  and  as  faw-mills  gene¬ 
rally  follow  fettlements,  his  floors 
are  made  of  boards ;  his  roof  is 
made  of  what  are  called  clapboards, 
which  are  a  kind  of  coarfe  (hingles, 
fplit  out  of  ftiort  oak  logs.  This  houfe 
is  divided  by  two  floors,  on  each  of 
which  arc  two  rooms :  under  the 
whole  is  a  cellar  walled  with  ftone. 
The  cabbin  ferves  as  a  kitchen  to 
this  houfe.  His  next  object  is  to 
clear  a  little  meadow  ground,  and 
plant  an  orchard  of  two  or  three 
hundred  apple-trees.  His  ft'.bie  is 


likewife  enlarged ;  and,  in  the  courfe 
of  a  year  or  two,  he  builds  a  large 
log-bam,  the  roof  of  which  is  com¬ 
monly  thatched  with  rye  ftraw :  he 
moreover  increafes  the  quantity  of 
his  arable  land  ;  and  inftead  of  cul¬ 
tivating  Indian  com  alone,  he  ralfes 
a  quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  ;  the  ‘ 
latter  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  thfe 
purpofe  of  being  diftilled  into  whif'  • 
key.  This  fpecies  of  fettler  by  nri  ' 
means  extra<fts  all  from  tlte  earth 
which  it  is  able  and  willing  to  give. 
His  fields  yield  but  a  fcanty  increafe; 
owing  to  the  ground  not  being  fuf- 
ficiently  ploughed.  The  hopes  of 
the  year  are  often  blafted  by  his 
cattle  bi  eaking  through  his  half- 
made  fences,  and  deltroying  hiS 
grain.  His  horfes  perform  but  half 
the  labour  that  might  be  expeefted 
from  them  if  they  w'cre  better  fed; 
and  his  cattle  often  die  in  the  Spring, 
from  the  want  of  provifion,  and  the 
delay  of  grafs.  His  houfe,  as  well 
as  his  farm,  bear  many  marks  of  a 
weak  tone  of  mind.  His  windows 
.are  unglazed,  or,  if  they  have  had 
glafs  in  them,  the  ruins  of  it  are  fup- 
plied  with  old  hats  or  pillows.  This 
fpecies  of  fettler  is  feldom  a  good 
member  of  civil  or  religious  fociety  : 
with  a  large  portion  of  a  hereditary 
mechanical  kind  of  religion,  he  ne- 
gle<fts  to  contribute  fufiiciently  to¬ 
wards  building  a  chufeh,  or  main¬ 
taining  a  regular  adminiftration  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  gofpel :  he  is 
equally  indifpofed  to  fupport  civil 
government.  With  high  ideas  of  li¬ 
berty,  he  refufes  to  bear  his  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  debt  tonira^ed  by 
its  eftablifliment  in  our  country  :  h^ 
delights  chiefly  in  company  ;  fome- 
times  drinks  fpirituous  liquors  to 
cxcefs,  will  fpend  -a  day  or  two 
every  week  in  attending  political 
mfvTing"! :  ai>d  thus  h.e  contraf^^ 
debt?,  which  (if  they  do  not  give 
him  a  place  in  the  Sl^eriff’s  dticket) 
compell  him  to  Itll  his  plantathw, 
generally  in  the  r:;er!c  of  a  few 
years. 
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years,  to  the  third  and  laft  fpecies  toils  of  harveft.  Tlie  laft  object  of 
of  fettler.  his  induftry  is  to  build  a  dwelling- 

This  fpecies  of  fettler  is  com-  houfe.  This  houfe  is  lometimes  ct- 
monly  a  man  of  property  and  good  feeffed  in  the  courl'c  of  his  life,  but 
chara<fler  :  fometimes  he  is  tlie  fon  is  oftener  bequeathed  to  his  fon,  or 
of  a  wealthy  farmer  in  one  of  the  the  inheritor  of  his  plantation  :  and 
interior  and  ancient  counties  of  the  hence  we  have  a  common  faying  a- 
State.  His  firft  object  is  to  convert  mong  oar  belt  farmers,  “  that  a  foil 
every  fpot  of  ground,  over  which  Ihould  always  begin  where  his  father 
he  is  able  to  draw  water,  into  mea-  left  oft';”  that  is,  he  Ihould  begin 
dow  ;  where  this  cannot  be  done,  his  improvements,  by  building  a 
he  feleifts  tlie  molt  fertile  fpot  on  the  commodious  dwelling- houfe,  fuited 
farm,  and  devotes  it  by  manure  to  to  the  improvements  and  value  of 
that  purpofe.  His  next  objeiil  is  the  plantation.  This  dwelling-houfe 
to  build  a  barn,  which  he  prefers  of  is  generally  built  of  ftone ;  it  is  large, 
I  ftone.  This  building  is,  in  fome  convenient,  and  filled  with  ufclul 
inltances,  too  feet  in  front,  and  40  and  fubflantial  furniture;  it  fome- 
in  depth  ;  it  is  made  very  compa«ll,  times  adjoins  tlie  houfe  of  the  feconJ 
fo  as  to  ftiut  out  the  cold  in  winter ;  fettler,  but  is  frequently  placed  at  a 
for  our  farmers  find  that  their  horfes  little  diftance  from  it.  The  horl'cs 
and  cattle,  when  kept  warm,  do  not  and  cattle  of  this  fpecies  of  fettler 
require  near  as  much  food  as  when  bear  marks,  in  their  lireugth,  fat, 
they  are  expofed  to  the  cold.  He  and  fniitfulnefs,  of  their  being  plen- 
ufei  (economy,  Hkewife,  in  the  con-  tifuUy  fed  and  carefully  kept.  His 
fumptioii  of  his  wood.  Hence  he  table  abounds  with  a  variety  of  tlie 
^  keeps  bimfclf  warm  in  winter  by  beft  provifions;  his  very  kitchen 
means  of  ftqves,  which  fave  an  im-  flows  with  milk  and  honey  ;  beer^ 
menfe  deal  of  labour  to  bimfclf  and  cyder,  and  wine  arc  the  ufual  drinks 
his  horfes,  in  cutting  and  hauling  of  his  family;  the  greateft  part  of 
wood  in  !fold  and  wet  weather.  His  the  cloatliing  of  his  family  is  manu- 
fe;ices  are  every  where  repaired,  fb  fa£lured  by  his  wife  and  daughters, 
as  to  fecure  his  grain  from  his  own  In  proportion  as  he  increafes  in 
aqd  his  neighbour’s  cattle.  But  fur-  wealth,  he  values  the  protection  of 
ther,  he  increafes  the  number  of  laws;  hence  lie  punctually  pays  liis 
the  articles  of  his  cultivation;  and  taxes  towards  the  fupport  of  govern- 
$  inflead  of  raifing  corn,  wheat,  and  inent.  Schools  and  churches  like- 
rye  alone,  he  raifes  oats,  buckwheat,  wife,  as  the  means  cf  promoting  or- 
{the  fagopyrum  of  Linnxus)  anti  der  and  happinefs  in  fociety,  derive 
fpelts.  W^ar  his  houfe  lie  allots  an  a  due  fupport  from  -him  ;  for  bene- 
acre  or  two  of  ground  for  a  garden,  voleiice  and  public  fpirit,  as  to  tbefe 
in  which  he  raifes  a  large  quantity  oUeCts,  are  tlie  natural  offspring  of 
of  cabbage  and  potatoes.  His  new-  affluence  and  independence.  Of  this 
ly-cleared  fiejds  afford  him  every  clafs  of  feltlers  are  two  thirds  of  the 
year  a  large  increafe  of  turnips,  fanners  of  Pennfylvania :  tliefe  are 
Over  tlic  fpring  whidi  fijpplies  him  thementowhom  Pennfylvania  owes 
with  w'ater  he  builds  a  milk-lioufe;  her  ancient  fame  and  confequence. 
he  likewife  adds  to  the  number,  and  If  they  poftefs  lefs  refinement  than 
improves  the  quantity  of  his  fruit-  their  fouthem  neighbours,  who  cul- 
|rees ;  His  fons  work  by  his  fide  tivate  tlieir  lands  with  flaves,  they 
all  the  year,  and  his  wife  and  daiigh-  poffefs  more  republican  virtue.  It 
ters  forfake  the  dairy  and  the  fpin-  was  from  the  farms  cultivated  by 
nihg-wheel  to  fhare  with  him  in  the  thefe  men,  that  the  Americr.n  and 
■yoL.  VI.  N°  32.  N  French 
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French  armies  were  fed  chie^  with  fpecies  of  fettlers  that  it  is  proper  to 
bread  during  the  late  revolution;  apply  the  term  of  farmers.  While 
and  it  was  from  the  produce  cf  thefe  we  recorel  the  rices  of  the  hrft  and 
ianns,  that  thole  millions  of  dollars  letond  fettlers,  it  is  but  juft  to  men- 
were  obtained  from  the  Havanna,  tion  their  virtues  lifeewife.  Their 
after  the  year  1780,  which  laid  the  mutual  wants  produce  mutual  de- 
foundation  of  the  bank  of  North  A-  pendence  ;  hence  they  are  kind  and 
merica,  and  which  fed  and  cloathed  friendly  to  each  other  :  their  folitary 
the  American  army  till  the  glorious  fituation  makes  vifitors  agreeable  to 
Peace  of  Paris.  This  is  a  Ihort  ac-  them  ;  hence  they  are  hofjntable  to 
count  of  the  happinels  of  a  Pennfyl-  ftrangers :  their  want  of  money, 
t'anian  fanner.  To  this  happinefs  (for  they  raife  but  little  more  than 
our  State  invites  men  of  every  reli-  is  neceffary  to  fupport  their  families) 
gion  and  country.  We  do  not  pre-  has  made  it  riecelfary  for  them  to  af- 
tend  to  offer  emigrants  the  plcafures  fociate  for  the  purpofes  of  building 
of  Arcadia ;  it  is  enough  if  affluence,  houfes,  cutting  their  grain,  and  the 
independence,  and  happinefs,  are  like,  "^is  tliey  do  in  turns  for  each 
inlhred  to  patience,  induftry,  and  other,  without  any  other  pay  than 
labour.  Tlie  moderate  price  of  the  pleamres  which  ufualiy  attend  a 
land*,  »he  credit  v/hich  arii'es  from  country  frolic.  Perhaps  w'haf  1  have 
prudence,  and  the  fafety  from  our  called  virtues  are  rather  fua/ititiy 
courts  of  latv,  of  every  fpecies  of  arifmg  from  necefiiity,  and  the  pe- 
property,  render  tlie  blelfings  which  culiar  ftate  of  fociety  in  which  thele 
I  have  deferibed  objevfts  within  the  people  live.  Virtue  lliould,  in  all 
reach  of  every  man.  cafes,  be  the  offspring  of  Principle. 

From  3  review  of  the  three  dif-  I  do  not  pretend  to  lay  that  this 
ferent  fpecies  of  fettlers,  it  appears,  mode  of  fettling  farms  in  Pennfyl- 
that  there  ;re  certain  regular  ftages  vania  is  univerfal ;  I  have  knpwn 
wlfe'i  mark  ihe  progrels  from  the  feme  inftances  where  the  firft  fettler 
f>vage  to  civilized  life.  The  firft  has  performed  the  Improvements  of 
fetilcr  is  nearly  related  to  an  Indian  the  fccond,  and  yielded  to  the  third; 
iu  Ms  manners:  in  the  fecond,  the  I  have  known  a  few  inftances  like- 
In  lian  manners  are  mor6  diluted,  wife  of  men  of  enterprizing  fpirits. 
It  is  in.  the  th  :  J  fpecies  of  fettlers  who  have  fettled  in  the  wildemefs, 
only  th.'t  we  behold  civilization  and  who  in  the  courfe  of  a  Angle 
completed :  it  is  only  to  the  third  life  have  advanced  through  all  the 

inter- 

•  The  unoccupied  lands  are  fold  by  t’’e  State  for  about  fix  guineas,  inclufivi  of 
all  charges;  per  hundred  lores.  But  as  nioft  of  the  lands  that  are  fettled,  are 
prrtci’-ed  from  peifous  who  had  purchafed  them  from  the  State,  they  ane  fold 
to  the  firft  fettler  at  a  much  higher  price.  The  quality  of  the  foil ;  its  vicinity 
to  r'.ill',  coert-houfes,  places  of  worlhip,  and  navigable  water ;  the  diflance  of 
l.md -carriage'  »o  the  fea-ports  of  Philadelphia  or  Baltimore,  and  the  nature  of  the 
road?,  all  influence  the  price  of  land  to  the  fitft  fettler.  The  quantity  of  clear¬ 
ed  land,  and  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  added  to  all  the  above  circum- 
ftances;  influence  the  price  of  farms  to  the  fecond  and  third  fettlers.  Hence  the 
price  of  land  to  the 'firft  fettler  is  from  a  quarter  of  a  guine-a  to  two  guineas  per 
acre ;  ar.d  the  price  of  farms  is  from  one  »uhiea  to  ten  guineas  per  acre,  to  the 
fecond  and  third  fettlers,  according  as  the  land  is  varied  by  the  beforq-mention- 
fed  circumftances.  When  the  firft  fettler  is  unable  to  purchafe,  he  often  tahds 
a  traA  of  land  for  feven  years  on  a  leafe,  and  contrafts,  inftcad  of  paying  a  rent 
in  cafh,  to  clear  50  acres  of  land,  to  build  a  log  cabbin  and  a  bam,  and  to  plant 
an  orchard  on  it.  The  traft,  after  the  expiration  of  this  leaf:,  fells  or  rents  (bi- 
a  coaiiderable  profit.  <  ■ 
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fntemrediate  ftages  of  improTcment  75*0  300.  acres,  there  will  be  a 
that  I  hare  iDentioned,  and  produ*  languor  in  population,  as  foon  as 
ccd  all  thoCe conveniences  whtdi  have  farmers  multiply  beyond  the  num- 
been  afcrib^  to  the  third  fpecies  of  ber  of  farms  of  the  above  dimen- 
fettlers ;  thereby  refembling,  in  their  fions.  To  remove  this  languor^ 
exploits,  not  only  the  pioneers  and  which  is  kept  up  alike  by  tlie-  in- 
•  light-infantry,  but  the  main  body  of  creafe  of  the  price  and  the  divilion 
an  army.  There  are  inftances,  like-  of  farms,  a  migrati(Hi  of  part  of  tl*e 
wife,  where  the  firft  fettlement  has  commutiity  becomes  ablolutely  ne- 
been  improved  by  the  fame  family,  celfary.  And  hs  this  part  of  tlie 
in  hereditary  fucceflicm,  till  it  has  community  often  confiils  of  the  idle 
reached  the  third  flage  of  cultiva-  and  extravagant,  who  eat  without 
tion.  There  are  many  fpacious  ftone-  working ;  tlieir  removal,  by  increa- 
houfes,  and  highly-cukivated  farms  fmg  the  facility  of  fubliiience  to  t!»e 
In  the  neighbouring  counties  of  the  frugal  and  indoflrious  who  renuin 
city  erf"  Philadelphia,  which  are  pof-  behind,  naturally  increal’cs  the  nunj» 
felled  by  the  grandfons  and  great-  ber  of  people,  juft  as  the  cutting  off 
grandl'ons  of  men  who  accompanied  the  fuckers  of  an  apple  tree  increafes 
William  Penn  acrofs  the  ocean,  and  Ae  fize  of  the  tree,  and  the  quanti* 
who  hud  the  foundation  of  the  pre-  ty  ot  the  fruit, 
fent  improvements  of  their  pofteri-  I  have  only  to  add  upon  this  fub- 
ty  in  fuch  cabbins  as  have  been  de-  jetft,  that  the  migrants  from  Penn- 
feribed.  fylvania  always  travel  to  the  foutlH 

I  dare  fay  this  pailipn  for  migra-  ward.  The  foil  and  climate  of  the 
tion  which  I  have  deferibed  will  weftern  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
appear  Ib^ange  to  an  European.  To  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia, 
fee  men  turn  their  backs  upon  the  afford  a  more  eafy  fupport  to  lazy 
houfes  in  which  they  drew  their  firft  .  farmers,  than  the  ftubbom  but  du- 
breath ;  upon  the  church  in  which  rablc  foil  of  Pcnnfylvacia.  Here,  our 
they  were  dedicated  to  God ;  upon  ground  requires  deep  and  repeated 
the  graves  of  their  anceftors  ;  upon  ploughingto  render  it  fruitful;  there, 
the  friends  and  companions  of  their  fcratching  the  ground  once  or  tv/ice 
youth ;  and  uiion  all  the  pleafures  affords  tolerable  crops.  In  Pennfyl- 
of  cultivated  lociety ; — and  expofing  vania,  the  Icngtli  and  coldnefs  of  the 
themfelves  to  all  the  hardlhips  and  winter  make  it  neceflary  for  the 
accidents  of  fubduing  the  earth,  and  farmers  to  beftow  a  large  lhare  of 
thereby  eftablifliing  fettlements  in  a  their  labour  in  providing  for;  and 
wUderhefs,  rnuft  ftrike  a  philofo-  feeding  their  cattle  ;  but  in  the 
pher  dn  your  fide  the  water  as  a  rputliem  States,  cattle  find  pafture 
pl<ft«re  of  human,  nature,  that  runs  during  the  greateft  part  of  the  win- 
.  counter  to  the  ufiial  habits  and  prin-  ter,  in  the  fields  or  woods.  For 
Ciples  of  a^ion  in  man.  But  this  thefe  reafohs,  the  greateft  part  of 
palfion,  ftrange  ind  new  as  it  ap-  the  Weftern  counties  of  the  States 
pears,  is  wifely  calculated  for  the  that  have  been  mentioned,  'art  ftt- 
extenfion  of  population  in  America:  tied  by  originalinhabitantsof  Penn- 
And  this  it  does,  not  only  by  pro-  fylvania.  During  the  late  war,  the 
inoting  the  incrcafe  of  tlie  hiinian  militia  Of  Orange  county,  in  North- 
fpedes  in  new  fettlements,  but  in  Carolina,  were  enrolled,  and  their 
the  old  fettlements  likewifc.  Wliile  number  amounted  to  3  500,  everjr 
the  decrees  of  induf^  and  know-  man  of  whom  had  migrated  from 
ledge  in  agriculture,  in  our  country,  PennP^Wania.  From  this  you  will 
are  proportioned  to  farms  of  from  fee,  ttat  oftr  State  is  the  grea^ 
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out-port  for  the  United  States  for 
Europeans:  and  that,  after  perform¬ 
ing  the  ollice  of  a  fieve,  by  detain¬ 
ing  all  thofe  peo{de  who  poflcfs  the 
ilainina  of  indullry  and  virtue,  it  al¬ 
lows  a  paflage  to  tlie  reft,  to  thofe 
•  Stares  which  are  accommodated  to 
their  habits  of  indolence  and  vice.  ■ 

I  (liall  conclude  this  letter  by  re¬ 
marking,  that  in  the  mode  of  ex¬ 
tending  population  and  agriculture, 
Xvhich  I  have  defcribed,  we  behold 
a  new  fpecies  of  war.  1  he  third 
fettlcr  maybe  viewed  as  aconqueror. 
The  weapons  with  which  he  at- 
thieves  his  conquefts  are  the  imple¬ 


ments  of  hulbandry,  and  the  vir¬ 
tues  which  direct  them  are  induftry 
and  oeconomy.  Idlenefs,  extrava¬ 
gance,  and  ignorance  fly  before  him. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
the  kings  of  Europe  would  adopt 
this  mode  of  extending  their  terri¬ 
tories  :  it  would  foon  put  an  end  to 
the  dreadful  coimetftion,  which  has 
cxifted  in  every  age,'  between  war 
and  poverty,  and  between  conqueft 
and  defolation. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

SIR, 

Your  moll  humble  fervant. 


Modern  Learning  exemplified,  bj  a  Specimen  of  a  Collegiate  examination. 


Metaphysics. 
RofEssor.  What  is  a  SALT- 
BOX? 

StubENT.  It  is  a  box  made  to 
contain  lalt. 

Lrof.  How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  a  falt-box  and  a  box  of 
fair. 

Prof.  Very  well.  Shew  the  di- 
ftinction. 

Stu.  A  falt-box  may  be  where 
there  is  no  fait,  but  fait  is  abfoliitc- 
ly  necelTary  to  the  exiftence  of  a 
box  of  fait. 

Prof.  Are  not  falt-boxes  other- 
wife  divided  ? 

Stu.  Yes,  by  a  partition. 

Prof.  What  is  the  ufe  of  this  di- 
viGon  ? 

5/a.  To  feparate  the  toarfe  fait 
from  the  fine. 

Prof.  How  think  a  little, 

Stu.  To  feparate  the  fine  fait 
from  the  coarfe. 

Prof.  To  be  ftirc  ;  to  feparate  the 
'  fine  fupm  the  coarfe  : — But  are  not 
falt-boxes  otherwife  diftinguUhed  ? 

Stu.  Y es  ;  into  pojfihle,  probable, 
and  pofitive. 

Prof,  Define  thefe  feveral  kinds 
of  falt-boxes. 


Stu.  A  pojfible  falt-box  is  a  falt- 
box  yet  unlbld  in  the  joiner’s  hands. 

Prof.  Why  fo  ? 

Stu.  Becaufe  it  hath  not  yet  be¬ 
come  a  falt-box,  having  never  had 
any  fait  in  it ;  and  it  may  probably 
be  applied  to  foine  other  ufe. 

Prof.  Very  true ;  for  a  falt-box 
which  never  had,  hath  not  now, 
and  perhaps  never  may  have  any 
fait  in  it,  can  only  be  termed  a  pof- 
fible  falt-box  : — What  is  a  probable 
falt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  a  falt-box  in  the  hand 
of  one  going  to  a  fliop  to  buy  fait, 
and  who  hath  fixpence  in  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  Ihopkceper  :  And  a  pofi¬ 
tive  falt-box  is  one  which  hath  aiftn- 
ally  and  bona  fide  got  fait  m  it. 

Prof.  Very  good  : — What  other ■ 
divifion  of  falt-boxes  do  you  recoi¬ 
led  ? 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into  fuh- 
fiantive  and  pendent.  A  fubfianti^e 
falt-box  is  that  which  ftands  by  it- 
felf  on  the  table  or  drefler,  and  the 

ndeni  is  that  Wlijch  hangs  by  a 
nail  againft  the  wall. 

Prof.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  falt- 
box  i 

Si!/.  It  is  that  image  Which  the 
miitd 
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mind  concnves  of  i  falt-box  when 
no  fait  is  prelent. 

FroJ.  What  is  the  abftradt  idea 
of  a  iait-box  ? 

S/k,  It  is  the  idea  of  a  falt-box 
abftra^d  from  the  idea  of  a  boX  ; 
or  of  fait,  or  of  a  fak-box,  or  of  a 
box  of  fait. 

Fref.  Very  right :  by  this  means 
you  acquire  a  moft  perfeft  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  falt-box  :  but  tell  me.  Is 
the  idea  of  a  falt-box  a  fait  idea  i 

Stu.  Not  unlefs  the  'ideal  box 
hath  the  idea  of  fait  contained  in  it. 

Prof.  True ;  and  therefore  an 
abflradl  idea  cannot  be  either  fait 
or  frefli,  round  or  fquare,  long  or 
Ihort :  and  this  (hews  the  difference 
between  a  fak  idea  and  an  idea  of 
fait. — Is  an  aptitude  to  hold  fait  an 
ejffHtial  or  an  accidental  property  of 
a  falt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  effential  t  but  if  there 
(hould  be  a  crack  in  the  bottom  of 
'the  box,  the  aptitude  to  fpill  fait 
would  be  termed  an  accidental  pro¬ 
perty  of  that  fak-box. 

Prof.  Very  well,  very  well  in¬ 
deed  : — ^What  is  the  fak  called  with 
relpeft  to  the  box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  content!. 

Prof.  And  why  fo  ? 

•  Stu.  Becaufe  the  cook  is  content, 
quoad  hoc,  to  find  plenty  of  fait  in 
the  box. 

Prof.  You  are  very  right.  Let 
Us  now  proceed  to 

Logic. 

Prf-  How  many  parts  are  there 
in  a  (alt-box  ? 

Stu.  Three ;  bottom,  top,  and 
fldes. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there 
in  falt-boxes  I 


frbftantial  refpet^s  the  work  of  the 
joiner  i  and  the  accidental  depends 
upon  the  Ifring  by  which  the  box 
is  hung  agahifr  the  walk 

Prof.  Very  well:— What  are  tlie 
confequences  of  the  accidental  modef 

Stu.  If  the  firing  fltould  break, 
the  box  would  fall,  the  fak  be  fpilt, 
the  falt-box  broken,  and  the  cook  iix 
a  paffion  i  and  this  is  the  accidental 
mode,  with  its  confequences. 

•  Prof.  How.  do  yon  diftinguifli 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  a 
falt-box  ?  ^ 

Stu.  The  top  of  a  box  is  that  paft  * 
which  is  nppermoli,  and  the  bot¬ 
tom  that  which  is  lowed  in  all  po- 
fitions. 

ProJ.  You  fhould  rather  fay,  Tl>e 
uppermoft  part  is  the  top,  and  the 
loweft  part  the  bottom. — How  is  it 
then  if  the  bottom  fhould  be  the 
uppermoft  ? 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  low- 
ermoft,  fo  that  the  bottom  would 
become  the  top,  and  the  top  would 
became  the  bottom ;  and  this  is  call¬ 
ed  the  topfey~turvey  mode,  which  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  accidental,  and 
frequently  arifes  from  it. 

Prof.  Very  good  : — But  are  not 
falt-boxes  (ometimes  fingle,  and 
fometimes  double  ? 

Stu.  Yes.’ 

Prof.  Well  then,  mention  the  fc- 
veral combinations  of  falt-boxes,witb 
refpe<fl  to  their  having  fak  or  not. 

Stu.  They  are  divided  into  fingle 
falt-boxes  having  fait,  fingle  fmt- 
boxes  having  no  fait ;  double  falt- 
boxes  having  no  fait,  double  falt- 
boxes  having  fait,  and  fingle  double- 
falt-boxes  having  fak  and  no  fait. 

Prof.  Hold !  hold  !  you  are  going 
too  far. 


Stu.  Four  ;  the  formal,  the  fub-  Governor  of  the  In/fitution.  We 
ftantial,  the  aceideitial,  and  the  top-  can’t  allow  further  time  for  Logic: 
fey-turveyi  proceed,  if  you  pleafe,  to 

Prof.  Define  thefe  feveral  modes. 

Stu.  The  formal  refpedb  the  fi-  NaTORAt  Philosopmt. 
•gure  or  fhape  of  the  box,  fuch  as  Prof  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  fait- 
round,  fquare,  oblong,  ij’c.  .  The  box  ? 

Sta. 
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Stu.  It  is  a  combination  of  mat¬ 
ter,  fitted,  framed,  and  joined  by 
the  bands  of  a  workman  in  the  form 
of  a  box,  and  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe  of  receiving,  containing,  and 
retaining  fait. 

I'rof.  Very  good: — ^WTiat  are  the 
,  mechanical  powers  concerned  in  the 
«onilru(^ion  of  a  falt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  axe,  the  faw,  the  plane, 
and  the  hammer. 

Pr«f.  How  are  thefe  powers  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  purpofe  intended  ? 

Stu.  The  axe  to  fell  the  tree,  the 
£»w  to  fplit  the  timber,—— 

Prof,  Confider ;  it  is  the  property 
at  the  mawl  and  wedge  to  fplit. 

Stu,  The  faw  to  fit  the  timber, 
the^piane  to  fmoothe  and  thia  the 
WTards,— .  - 

Prof.  How  ?  take  time,  take 
time. 

Stu.  To  thin  and  fmoothe  the 
boards, - 

Prof.  To  be  fure  ; — the  boards 
are  fii^  tliinn’d,  and  then  fmooth’d. 
Co  on. 

Sht.  The  plane  to  thin  and  fmoothe, 
and  the  hammer  to  drive  the  naib. 

Pfrf-  Or  rather  tacks. — Have 
not  foiae  jdiilofophers  confidered 
glue  as  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers'?  ‘ 

Stu.  Yes;  and  it  is  Aill  fo  con¬ 
fidered  :  but  it  is  called  an  iuvtrfe 
mechanical  power ;  becaufe>  where¬ 
as  it  is  not  the  jM-operty  of  the  di- 
redi  mechanical  powers  to  generate 
motion ;  glue^  on  the  contrary,  pre¬ 
vents  motion,  by  keeping  tfie  parts 
to  wiiich  it  is  applied  fixed  to  each 
other. 

Prof,  Very  true : — ^What  is  the 
medumical  law  of  the  faxo  ? 

Stu.  The  power  is  to  the  refift- 
ance  as  the  number  of  teeth  and 
force  impreffed,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  ftrokhs  in  a  given  time. 

Prof.  Is  the  faw  only.ufed  in  flit¬ 
ting  timber  into  boards  ? 

Stu.  Yes ;  it  is  alfb  employed  in 
cutting  boards  into  lengtiis. 


•Prif.  Not  letigth.  A  thing  can¬ 
not  be  faid  to  ^ve  been  cut  into 
lengths, 

Stu.  Into  fhortnejfei.  . 

Prof.  Very  right: — "What  are  the 
mechanical  laws  of  the  hammer  I  • 

Cov.  The  time  fpehds  fait:  Pafs 
on  to 

Mathehatics. 

Prif.  What  is  a  falt-box  i 

Stu.  It  is  a  figure  compofed  of 
lines  and  furfaces. 

Prof  Vhat  are  the  external  fi¬ 
gures  of  a  falt-box  ? 

Stu.  Four  parallelograms,  and  two 
fquares. 

Prof.  How  are  thefe  diTpofed  f 

Stu.  The  four  parallelograms  are 
thus  difpofed :  the  inferieri  or  bot¬ 
tom;  the  fuperior,  or  top;  the 
rior,  or  front ;  and  the  pojhrior,  or 
back ;  and  the  two  fquares  form  the 
two  ends. 

Prof.  Very  good.  Let  us  now 
confider  one  of  the  fquares  at  the 
end  of  the  falt-box.  Suppofe  theo 
a  diagonal  line  to  be  drawn  from 
one  m  the  angles  of  this  fquare  to 
the  oppofite  angle  of  the  Dune-— ^ 
what  will  he  die  confequence  i 

Stu.  It  wfil  divide  the  rquate  in¬ 
to  two  equal  and  fimilar  triangles. 

Prof.  'Very  true :— But  can  you 
demonftratc  that  thefe  two  equal 
and  fimilar  triangles  are  equal  to 
each  other  ? 

Stu. -I  draw  the 
fquare  A;  fi,  C,  D; 
wHofe  fides  are  all 
.  ei^ual,  and  the  con- 
Q  tamed  angles  all 
right  angles.  I  then  draw  the  dia¬ 
gonal  B  C,  dividing  tlie  fquare  in¬ 
to  two  equal  parts :  then  I  fay,  that 
one  of  Aofe  equal  parts,  viz;  the 
triangle  ABC,  is  equal  to  the  other 
equal  part,  or  triangle  BCD.  For 
by  the  105th  propofition  of  the  49th 
book  of  Euclid,  if,  in  two  triangles, 
all  the  lines  and  angles  of  the  one 
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equal  w  aH  the  correlponding 
lines  and  angles  of  the  othcF;  thone 
two  triangles  will  be  eqoal  and  G- 
milar.  But  the  leg  AB,  of  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  is  equal  to  dje  leg  CD, 
of  the  angle  BCD:  becaufe  they  are 
two  of  the  fides  of  the  fquare  ABCD, 
eqaal  by  conllru^tion :  and  the  leg 
AC  is  equal  to  the  leg  PD,  for  the 
fame  re^on :  and  b^uie  the  hy- 
pothenufe  BC  is  common  to  both  tri¬ 
angles,  therefore  the  hypothenufe  of 
the  triar^e  ABC  is  equal  to  Ae  hy- 
pothenule  of  the  triart^  BDC.  Now, 
becaufie  'bj  the  115th  propofition  e- 
qual  legs  mbtend  equal  angles  of  the 
fame  radius,  it  follows  that  all  the 
angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  equal 
to  the  corrcfponding  angles  of  the 
triangle  BDC  :  erge,  thofe  two  tri¬ 
angles  are  equal  and  fimilar:  and, 
ergo,  if  a  fquare  be  cot  by  a  diago- 
n^  line,  into  two  equal  parts,  thofe 
parts  will  be  equal — ^  E.  D; 

Very  well,  very  well  in¬ 
deed.'  Suppofe  now  a  right  line  to 
be  let  fall  from  a  given  point  above 
'a  falt-box,  till  it  Inall  touch  the  fu- 
perior  parallelogram,  and  another 
right  line  be  let  fall  from  the  fame 
point  till  It  (hall  touch  the  inferior 
parallelogram  of  the  lame  lalt-box, — 
Can  you  demonflrate  that  thefe  two 
lines  mud  be  unequal  f  or,  in  other 
words,  Can  you  demonflrate  that  a 
line  of  twelve  inches  is  fhorter  than 
tldine  of  eighteen  inches  in  length? 
Stu.  If  two  lines—— 

Cov.  We  have  juft  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  dinner  is  nearly  rea¬ 
dy  J  and  as  the  medical  clafs  is  yet 
to  be  examined,  we  cannot  afford 
time  for  this  demonftration.  Let 
the  medical  gentlemen  therefore 
come  forward.  ‘ 

‘  Anatomy. 

^ro/.  What  is  a  falt-box  ? 

S/u.  It  is  a  compofed  of 
wood,  glue,  nails,  and  hinges. 

^  How  is  this  body  divided  ? 

S/u.  Into  external  and  internal. 
i*ro^.  Very  good :  external  and 


interna/ 1  very  proper: — And  what 
are  the  external  pi^s  of  a  falt-box  ? 

Stu.  One  fundamental,  four  late¬ 
rals,  and  one  fuper-lateral. 

Prof.  And  how  do  you  find  the 
internal  parts  of  a  falt-box  ? 

Stu.  Divided  by  a  vertical  mem¬ 
brane  or  partition  into  two  large  ca¬ 
vities  or  fntujfes. 

Prof.  Are  thefe  cavities  always 
equal  ? 

Stu.  They  ufed  to  be  lb  former¬ 
ly  ;  but  modern  Joiners  have  found 
it  bell  to  have  them  unequal,  for 
the  more  convenient  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  vifeera,  or  contents  t  the 
larger  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  coarfer  vifiera,  and  the  fmaller 
for  the  fine. 

Prof.  Very  true,  Sr.  Thus  have 
modern  joiners,  by  their  improve¬ 
ments,  excelled  the  firft  maker  of 
falt-boxes.  Tell  me  now, — What 
peculiarity  do  you  obferve  in  the  fu- 
per-latcral  member  of  the  fak-box? 

Stu.  Wherea!s  all  the  other  mem-  * 
bers  are  fixed  and  ftationary,  with 
refpeft  to  each  other,  the  fuper-la¬ 
teral  is  moveable  on  a  pair  of  hln- 
g'*- 

Prof.  To  what  purpofe  is  it  ib 
conflriafted  ? 

Stu.  For  the  admiflion,  rctenfioiV 
and  emiffion  of  the  faline  patykles. 

Cov.  This  is  iufficient.  Let  us 
proceed  to 

SuRGVRY,  and  the  Practice  ef 
Physic.  •  . 

Prof.  Mention  a  few  of  the  dit 
orders  to  which  a  fak-box  is  liable. 

Stud.  A  cracked  and  leaky  funda¬ 
mental,  a  gaping  of  the  joints  in  the 
laterals,  luxation  of  the  hinges,  and 
an  accefiion  and  concretion  of  filth 
and  foulneJs,  external  and  internal. 

Prof.  Very  wdl.  How  would 
you  treat  thefe  diforders  ? — Begin 
with  the  firft. 

Stu.  1  would  caulk  the  leaky  fun¬ 
damental  !  with  pledgets  of  tow, 
which  I  would  fecure  in  the  fiffure 

by 
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by  a  drip  6f  linen  or  paper  palled  crementitious  concrete  Ihoidd  be  »•- 
ever.  For  the  llarting  of  the  late-  tally  dil&lved  and  removed, 
ral  joints,  I  would  adminider  power*  Prtf.  Very  proper.  What  next? 
ful  adringents,  fuch  as  the  gluten.  Stu.  I  would  ufe  the  cold  batlj 
cornuo/kf  and  would  bind  the  parts’  by  means  of  a  common  pump.  I 
together  by  triple  bandages,  until  would  then  apply  lintal  abforbrats  t 
the  joints  fliould  knit.  and,  finally,  et^Accate  the  body  by 

I^rof,  Would  you  not  aflld  with  expofition,  either  in  the  fun,  or  be- 
chalybeates  ?  fore  the  kitchen  fire- 

Stu.  Yes.  I  would  it-tack  the  d’d*  Prof.  In  what  fituation  would 
cafe  with  prepared  iron,  in  dofes  you  leave  the  fuperUteral  valve 
pcopOTtion^d  to  the  ftrength  of  the  during  the  exficcating  operation  ? 
parts,  Stu.  I  would  leave  it  open  to  the 

Prof.  How  would  you  manage  the  extent,  in  order  that  the  rarefied 
luxation  of  the  hinge  i  humidities  nught  efcape  from  the 

•  Stu,  I  would  firll  examine  whe-  ahomuablt  cavities  or  finiides. 


ther  it  was  occafioned  by  the  dart¬ 
ing  of  the.  points  >vhich  annex  the 
procelTes  to  the  fuperlateral  or  itj 
aijUgonm  :  or  by  a  lofs  of  the  ful- 
ccum ;  or  by  an  abfolute  fratdure  of 
the  futures.  In  the  firll  cafe,  I 
w.ould  fecure  the  procefs  by  a  ferewi 
in  the  fecond,  I  would  bring  tlie  fu¬ 
tures  together,  and  introduce  the 
fulcrum:  and,  in  the  lad,  I  would 
entirely  remove  the  fra^ured  hinge, 
and  fupply  its  place,  pro  tent,  with 
one  of  leather. 

Prof.  Very  well.  Sir — very  well, 
l^w  for  your  treatment  in  cafe  of 
accumulated  foulnelfes,  extern^  and 
ii\^rnal.  }}ut  fird  tell  me  hour 
this  foulnefs  is  contra^ed. 

.Stu.  Externally  by  the  greafy 
hands  of  the  cook,  and  internally 
by  tlie  folution  and  adhefion  of  tlie 
feline  particles. 

Prof.  Very  true;  and  now  for 
the  cure. 

Stu.  I  would  fird  evaatate  the 
aheminahle  vefel,  through  the  pritua 
via.  I  would  then  exhibit  deter¬ 
gents  and  diluents  ;  fuch  as  the  fa- 
ponaceous  preparation,  with  plenty 
of  aqua  fontana. 

Prof.  Would  not  aqua  ceeleflis 
anfwer  better  ? 

Stu.  Yes ;  plenty  of  aqua  crleftij, 
with  the  marine  fend.  1  would  al- 
fo  apply  the  fri^lion-brulh  with  a 
briik  and  drong  hand,  until  the  ex- 


CuYMisy  RY.. 

Prof.  You  have  mentioned  the 
feponaceous  preparation  : — How  is 
that  proctired  t 

Stu.  By  the  ajflion  of  a  vegetable 
alkaline  felt  upon  a  piogiudinous  or 
unfluous  fubdance. 

Prof.  What  is  fait  ? 

Stu.  It  is  a  fubdance  fui  generis ^ 
pungent  to  the  tadc,  of  an  anti- 
fepttc  quality ;  and  is  produced  by 
chryllallization,  or  the  evaporation 
of  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  fufpended. 

Fr(f,  How  many  kinds  of  felt 
occur  in  a  felt-box  ? 

Stu.  Two ;  coarfe  and  fine. 

Prof.  You  have  feid  that  the  fe- 
ponaccous  preparation  is  procured 
by  the  aflion  of  an  alkaline  felt  up¬ 
on  a  pinguidinous  or  umfruous  fub¬ 
dance.  Defcribe  the  procefs. 

■  Stu.  If  a  great  quantity  of  drong 
lv£  be  procured  .by  palfing  water 
through  wood-aflies,  and  it  a  very 
large  Dody^  of  a  pinguidinous  habit, 
fliould  be  imraerfed  in  this  lye^  and 
expofed  to  a  confiderable  heat,  the 
action  of  the  lye^  or  rather  of  the 
felts  with  which  it  abounds,  upon 
the  pinguidinous  body,  would  canfe 
tlie  mixture  to  coagulate  into  foap. 

Notice  was  at  this  indaht  given 
that  dinner  was  on  the  table ;  tb^e 
examination  was  concluded,  and  tl^e 


Letters  to  the  Authtir  of  Olla  PoJrida.  leg 

parties  fepvated;  the  ^xamiaers  fe-  and  the  cMmined  happy  ii^  finding 
joicing  in  the  anticipation  of  a  feall,  the  fiery  trial  over. 

Letters  to  the  Author  of  Olla  Podrida*. 


LETTER  I. 

Good  Sir, 

IAm  an  old  Soldier,  and,  though  I 
fay  it,  have  feen  and  felt  as  much 
hard  i'ervite  as  any  man,  and  have 
n(51ually  fought  as  long  as  I  had 
limbs  to  fupport  me.  My  legs.  Sir, 
which  at  this  prefent  writing  are  tio 
lei's  than  fourteen  hundred  Englilh 
miles  aCurider,  arc  buried  (for  ouglit 
I  know)  in  two  different  quarters  of 
the  globe,  arid  will,  alas !  never 
crofs  each  other  again.  I  have  a 
hand,  Sir,  in  two  grfeat  kingdoms,' 
whole  names,  for  politic  realons,  I 
think  proper  at  prefent  to  conceal ; 
and  only  add,  that  it  is  no  impblll- 
Me  thing  for  a  man  to  be  in  one 
country,  and  at  the  fame  time_,to 
have  a  hand  in  another.  Such  is  my 
fituation,  Sir,  that  I  am  crept  dole 
like  a  Bnckinghamfhire  Pollard,  and 
have  hardly  a  twig  left  upon  my 
trunk.  Nos^,  Sir;  there  is  a  knot 
of  merry  gentlemen  in  our  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who,  foilhotli,  havind 
legs  and  arms  of  their  erwn  naturm 
growth,  are  pleafed  to  be  confider- 
ably  witty  on  what  is  left  of  me, 
and  not  unfrequmitly  extend  theif 
plcal'antry  to  the  afcltitlous  brantlics 
w’hich  are  cn^fted  upon  mci  I 
requell,  through  the  medium'  of  yduf 
paper,  Stf,  that  you  Will  inform 
thefe  wags,  .that  my  arms  and  legs 
are  formed  from  the  fame  piece,  and 
not  different  kinds  of  limber,  as  they 
have  malicioufly  reported  :  and  that 
although  I  weaT  my  Common  crab- 
trees,  on  conimon  otx-afions,  I  have 
a  pair  of  b'eft  hialiogany  fupporters 
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for  red-letter  days,  and  Sundays.  I 
am  the  more  delirous  of  their  being 
informed  of  thefe  particulars,  as  T 
pay  my  addreffesto  a  well-favoured 
middle-aged  lady  ol  fome  fortune  in 
the  village  ;  and  I  would  have  you; 
her;  them,  and  all  the  world  td 
know,  that  I  never  was  fo  ill-bred 
as  to  pay  lier  any  compliment  oh 
hsy  common  le^,  nor  did  I  evefi 
venture  upon  a  ulute  but  upon  ma- 
hog.-my.  1  am  informed  by 
man  who  take's  me  to’  pieces,  and 
puts  me  together  again  every  night 
and  marning,  that  thefe  merrymeh 
flick  at  nothing  to  ridicule  me.  If 
you  would  take  my  part  againft  thefe 
fad  dogs;  you  would  very  much  o- 
blige  an  old  General,'  who  lath,’ 
you  find,  long  fmee  laid  down  hi* 
arms,  and  'is  no  lor.gcf  able  to  lift 
up  a  hand  againft  any  coward  who 
prefumes  upon  his’  incapab'dity  to  afi 
front  him. 

Jtf/j  io.  1787.  John  Cro^I 


i  E  T  T  E  R  li; 

s  i  r; 

T  has  pleafed  Provifience  to  bpiVi 
this  velfel  of  mine  of  I'uch  crazy 
materials,  that  a  Mart  n  two  w 
wind  from  the  eafl  north-eafl  quite 
oveffets  me.  No  fooner  does  the 
weather-cock  wWch  is  crefted  on 
thfc  cupola  of  rrjy  pigeon-houfe  poin't 
at  eafl,  but  the  rheumatic  piins, 
pins  and  neCdles,’  Cramps,  joint - 
achs,  pinchrs.'contraflions,  twinge?, 
and  the  Iciatica,  attack'  me  in  all  my 
quarters.  Whether  tur  Irsdity, 
which 

w  pujllilsg  at  0::ford, 


^hSchl  cannot helpfometimes  think¬ 
ing  are  made  for  many  ends,  defigns, 
and  purpol’es,  whereof  we  are  at 
prel'ent  ignorant,  may  not  ferve  as 
inns  and  baiting-places  for  fwarms  of 
infects  which  aj%  at  fucb  times  on 
their  journey  to  unknown  regions ; 
or  whether  thefe  piercing  blaits 
bring  down  upon  us  wretched  mor¬ 
tals  numberlel's  invifible  fpears,  ar¬ 
rows,  knives,  and  fwards,  which, 
afted  upon  by  the  force  of  the  wind, 
Iheath  themfelves  deep  in  cur  muf- 
cles,  boncb,  and  joints,  I  mult  leave. 
Sir,  to  you  and  the  learned  world  to 
determine.  Thefe  ills  very  frequently 
put  my  thoughts,  as  well  as  limbs,  to 
the  rack  to  dilcover  their  real  fprings 
^d  caules;  and  I  often  meditate  up¬ 
on  this  matter,  until  conceits,  of  no 
very  common  Ihape  and  form,  are 
ftioli  equivocally  generated  in  my 
prericranium.  Sometimes  I  fancy 
that  thefe  guefts  bring  with  them  on 
their  wings  a  very  peculiar  fpecies 
of  animdcula,  which,  lighting  on 
this  our  iielhly  habitation,  creep  in 
like  bats  and  jack-daws  into  old  cadle- 
walls  through  unnumbered  and  im¬ 
perceptible  chinks,  HiTures,  and  cran¬ 
nies  of  our  rimofe  and  rimpeled  car- 
cafes,  where,  when  they  get  in, 
they  keep  a  great  Itir-about  in  quar¬ 
relling,  fighting,  and  making  love ; 
in  building  nefts,an<i  depofitingeggs; 
the  productions  of  which,  after  we 
have  been  I'ome  time  buried  in  the 
earth,  leave  us  without  an  ounce  of 
flelh  to  cover  us.  Thefe  are  ftrange 
chimaeras.  Sir,  and  make  me  tremble 
from  head  to  foot  in  my  great  chair. 
But,  Sir,  I  know  my  houfe  is  to  be 
fw  allowed  down  by  an  earthquake ; 
the  certainty  of  my  being  out  of  It 
with  all  my  treafures  and  valuables 
.fate  and  found  when  this  accident 
liappens,  gives  me  an  unfpeakable 
pleafure,  and  a  comfort  at  my  very 
heart. 

I  am,  SIR, 

July  at.  Your  humble  fervant, 
1787.  JeIIsmy  Craztbonis* 


Letter  IH. — Oh  News-paper^.' 

Efi  naturt  itminam  novitatis  avid*. 

SIR, 

HAT  with  refpeA  of  news,  as 
well  as  of  liquors,  man  is  a 
thirfty  foul,  we  are  taught,  in  the 
words  of  my  motto,  at  the  very  firft 
entrance  on  our  elementary  ft^ies. 
Curiodty  is  the  appetite  of  the  mind. 

It  muft  be  fatisfied,  or  we  perifh. 

Among  the  improvements,  there¬ 
fore,  of  modern  times,  there  is  none 
on  which  I  find  more  reafon  to  con¬ 
gratulate  my  countrymen,  than  the 
increafe  of  knowledge  by  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  news-papers. 

With  what  a  mixture  of  horrof 
and  commiferation  do  we  now  look 
back  to  tliat  period  in  our  hiftory, 
when,  as  it  is  faid,  a  written  letter 
came  down  once  a-week  to  the 
cofFee-houfe,  where  a  proper  per- 
fon,  with  a  clear  and  llrong  voice, 
was  pitched  upon  to  read  it  aloud 
to  the  company  aflembled  upon  the 
occailon  !  How  earnelUy  did  they 
liiten  !  How  greedily  did  they  fuck 
down  every  drop  of  intelligence 
that  fell  within  their  reach  !  Happy 
the  man  who  carried  off  but  half  a 
fentence  !  It  was  his  employment, 
for  the  reft  of  the  evening,  to  ima¬ 
gine  what  the  other  half  might  have 
been.  In  days  like  thefe,  there  was 
indeed  (if  we  may  ufe  the  expref- 
fion)  **  a  famine  in  the  land  and 
one  wonders  how  people  contrived 
to  keep  body  and  foul  together. 

The  provifion  at  prel'ent  made 
for  us  is  ample.  There  are  morn¬ 
ing  papers  for  breakfafi ;  there  are 
evening  papers  for  fupper— I  beg 
pardon,  I  mean  diijper ; — and  left, 
during  the  interval,  wind  Ihould  get 
•  into  the  Ifomach,  there  is,  1  be¬ 
lieve, — I  know  there  was, — a  paper 
publifhed,  by  way  of  luncheon,  a> 
bout  noon.  That  fanaticifm  may 
not  overwhelm  us,  and  that  profane 
learning  may  be  duly  mingled  with 
facred,  there  u  alfu  a  Sunday  Ga- 
"  zettc ! 


Oh  News.PapeKr.  II r 

Kite  !  which  removes  one  obie^ion  that  he  liimfelf  is.  a  (coundrel.  and 


formerly  urged,  and  furely  not  with¬ 
out  realon,  againft  the  oblervation 
of  the  day. 

J$ome  have  complained,  that  to 
rtad  all  the  news-papers,  and  com¬ 
pare  them  accurately  together,  as  it 
is  aecelTary  to  do  before  a  right  judg. 
ment  can  be  formed  of  the  Hate  of 
things  in  general,  is  grown  to  be  a 
very  laborious  talk,  which,  whoever 
performs  properly,  can  do  nothing 
elfe.  And  why  Ihould  he  i  Perhaps 
iie  has  nothing  elfe  to  do :  perhaps 
if  he  had,  he  would  not  do  it ;  or, 
perhaps  if  he  bad  not  this  to  do,  he 
would  be  in  mifchief.  The  com¬ 
plaint  Iprings  from  a  very  criminal 
indolence, — the  child  of  peace  and 
wealth.  No  man  knows  what  may  be 
done  within  the  compafs  of  a  day, 
till  he  tries.  Fortune  favours  the 
brave.  Let  him  buckle  to  the  work, 
and  defpair  of  nothing.  The  more 
difficulty,'  the  more  honour.  The 
Athenians,  we  are  told,  fpent  their 
time  only  in  hearing  or  telling 
fome  new  thing.'*  Would  he  wilK 
to  fpend  his  time  better  than  the 
Athenians  did  f 

It  has  been  thought  that  tradef- 
men  and  artificers  may  fpend  too 
much  of  their  time  in  this  employ¬ 
ment,  to  the  negletSl  of  their  own 
refpe<ftive  occupations.  But  this 
can  be  thought  only  by  fuch  as  have 
not  confidered,  that  to  an  Englilh- 
man  his  country  is  every  thing. 
Self  is  fwallowed  up,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  in  patriotifm :  or,  to  ^>orrow 
ecclefiadical  language,  the  confti- 
tution  is  bis  diocefe  ;  his  own  bufi- 
nefs  can  only  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  commendat/ii  on  wlilch,  if 
fie  call  an  eye  npw  and  then,  as  he 
happens  to  pafs  that  way,  it  is  a- 
bundantly  fufficient. 

The  fpirit  of  defamation,  by 
which  a  news-paper  is  often  pof- 
felTed,  has  now  found  its  own  re¬ 
medy  in  the  diverfity  of  them  ;  for 
tho’  a  gentleman  may  read  to-day, 
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his  wife  no'  better  than  Ihe  ffiouTd 
be  ;  he  will  be  lure  to  read,  that 
both  of  them  are  very  good  fort  of 
people  to-morrow'.  In  the  fame 
manner,  if  one  paper,  through  mit 
take  or  defign,  kill  his  friend,  there 
is  another  ready  to  fetch  him  to  life| 
nay,  if  he  have  good  luck  in  the 
order  of  his  reading,  he  may  be  in-  . 
formed  that  his  friend  is  alive  a^; 
gain  before  he  liad  perufed  the  ac^ 
count  of  his  death. 

The  expence  of  advertifing  in  fo 
many  dili'erent  news-papers  may, 
perhaps,  be  deemed  a  hardlhip  upon 
authors.  But  then  they  have,  in  re¬ 
turn,  the  comfort  of  reHe«Sline  what 
benefa*5lors  they  are  to  the  re¬ 
venue.  Befides,  how  eafy  is  it  for 
them  to  balance  the  account,  by 
printing  with  a  large  type,  due 
fpace  between  the  lines,  and  k 
broad  margin  ?  Great  advantage 
may  be  obtained  by  throwing  theiB 
compofitions  into  the  form  of  let¬ 
ters,  which  may  be  as  fliort  as  they 
pleafe ;  and  a  reader  of  delicacy 
thinks,  the  fliorter  the  better.  A 
letter  of  fix  lines  is  a  very  decent 
letter.  It  may  begin  at  the  bottom 
of  one  page  and  end  at  the  top  of 
the  next.  To  that  eight  parts  in  ten 
of  what  the  reader  purchafes  con- 
fift  of  blank  paper :  his  eye  is  agree¬ 
ably  relieved ;  and  if  the  paper  be 
good  for  any  thing,  he  has,  upon 
the  whole,  no  bad  bargain. 

That  the  vehicles  of  intelligence, 
numerous  as  they  are,  yet  are  not 
too  numerous,  appears,  becaufe  there 
is  news  for  them  all,  there  are  pur- 
chafers  fur  all,  and  advertilements 
for  all :  thefe  hft  not  only  afford 
aid  to  government,  and  are  pretty 
reading,  but  fometimes  have  an  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  more  important 
aflairs  of  the  world,  which  is  not 
known  pr  even  fufpe«5lcd. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favous 
cf  a  multiplicity  of  news- papers, 
whidi  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
a  met 
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met  with  ;  namely,  that  no  man  is 
ever'  fatUficS  with  another  man’s 
reading  a  news-paper  to  him  ;  but 
Uie  moment  it  is  laid  down  he  takes 
it  up,  and  reads  it  over  again.  It 
is  abfolately  neceflai-y,  therefore, 
that  each  Ihuuld  have  a  news-paper 
to  himfelf,  and  fo  change  round,  till 
every  paper  fltall  have  been  read 
J>y  every  perfon.’ 

A  queltion  has  fometimes  been 
debated  concerhing  the  beft  time 
for  rea(|ing  news-papers.  But  fure- 
ly  the  proper  ahfwer  to  it  is,  Read 
them  the  moment  you  can  get  tliem. 
For  niy  own  part,  I  always  dry  my 
paper  upon  my  knees,  and  make 
ihiJft  to  pick  oiit  a  few  articles  du¬ 
ring 'the'  operation.'  It  has  been 
fancied,  that  by  reading  of  this  kind 
in  a'  morning,  (tlie  feafon  marked 
for  it  lince  Mr  Palmer’s  regulation 
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of  the  poll)  the  head  of  a  young 
academic  becomes  fo  filled  with  a  he¬ 
terogeneous  mixture  of  trafli,  that 
he  IS  fit  for  nothing.  But — bona 
virba^Yzxr  and  fbfily  my  good 
friend  ; — 'Why  Ihould  we  not  take 
up  the  matter  at  the  other  end,  and 
fay  rather.  His  mind  is  fo  expanded 
by  a  rich  variety  of  new  ideas,  thaf 
he  is  fit  for — any  thmg. 

I  fiiall  conclude  this  fpeciilation 
with  obferving,  that  we  have  juft 
caufe  to  be  thankful  for  the  number 
of  news-papers  ditperfed  among  us  ; 
fince.  'in  a  little  tjme,  nothing  elfe 
will  bp  read ;  it  being  nearly  agreed 
by  all  perfohs  of  the  ton,  that  is,  by 
all  men  of  fenfe  and  tafte,  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  a  hum,  virtue  a  t-waddU, 
and  learning  a  bore. 

Yours,  ire,  Z — . 

’July  1787. 


Fiaure  lyT  Egypt  *. 


IF  the  reader  can  imagine  a  flat 
country,’  furrowed  with  canals, 
tliree  months  overflowed  wirh  wa¬ 
ter,  three  more  muddy  and  rank 
'with  vegetation,  diifty  and  parched 
'during  the  reft  of  the  year  j— If  he 
can  fancy  this  country  interfperfed 
with  cottages  of'clay  and  crumbling 
bricks,  taWny  naked  peifants,  ’ buf¬ 
faloes,  camels,  fycamores,  thin-fown 
date-trees,'  lakes,  cultivated  fields, 
and  la'r'ge-neglcfted  I'paces;-— if  he  can 
add  to  thefe,  a'glaring  fan  in  a  flty 
generally  cloudleis,  with  Winds  more 
Of  Icfs  ftrongjbut  perpetual; — he  will 
form  ah  idea  nearly  approaching  a 
triie  one  of  "the  pliyfical  ftate  of  E- 
gypt.  Of  its  political  ftate,  a  judge* 
tnent  may  be  for'rtled  from  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  people  hito’  families, 
fects,  degrees  ;  from  the  nature  of 
a  government  which  knows  neither 

*  From  a  j  ourncy  into 


property  nor  perfonal  Cbcurity,  and 
from  the  unlimited  power  allowed 
to  a  licentious  aird  lavage  foldiery. 
"^e  ftrength  of  the  government 
may  be  appfetiated,  by  confidering 
its  military  cftablifhmcnt  and  the 
quality  of  its  troops  ;  By  obferving, 
that  in  all  Egypt,  and  over  all  its 
front^rs,  there  is  neither  fort,  re¬ 
doubt,  engineer,  nor  artillery ;  and 
that  fot  a  fleet,  nothing  more  can 
be  reckoned  npon  but  28  barques  at 
Suez,  armed  each  with  four  rufty 
pattercroes,’  and  manned  with  fea- 
men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  com- 
pafs.  From  thefe  fa^s,  tlie  reader 
may  judge  what  opinion  ought  to  bh 
formed  of  this  country.  '  If  I  havp 
reprefented  it  fn  a  different  point 
of  view  from  other  'travellers,  he 
need  hot  be  furprifed.  In  their  re¬ 
lations,  uniformity  of  opinion  is  the 
'  "  ■  *  lift 
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laft  thing  to  be  looked  for.  One  a- 
bufes  what  another  has  celebrated  ; 
one  deferibes  as  a  paradife  what 
another  finds  quite  indifierent.  For 
thef'e  contradiAions  they  have  been 
reproached :  but  even  their  critics 
are  equally  contradi(^ory  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  it  fhould 
be  fo.  In  fpite  of  all  our  endea¬ 
vours,  our  judgments  are  founded, 
much  lefs  in  the  real  qualities  of 
objedls,  than  in  the  a{Ie<51ions  we 
conceive  for  them.  Daily  experi¬ 
ence  proves,  that  in  thele,  extra¬ 
neous  ideas  perpetually  are  ming¬ 
led  ;  and  hence  the  fame  country 
may  appear  beautiful  at  one  time 
anddifagreeable  at  another.  Befides, 
the  prejudice  of  early  habits  is  fo 
great  as  fcarcely  ever  to  be  thrown 
off.  The  mountaineer  liates  the 
plains;  the  lowlander  defpifes  the 
mountains.  The  Spaniard  delights 
in  a  burning  fky  ;  the  Dane  enjoys 
the  ftorm.  AVe  love  the  verdure 
of  woods;  the  Swede  prefers  the 
white  glare  of  the  fnpw.  The  Lap¬ 
lander,  tranfported  from  his  fmoky 
hovel  to  the  groves  of  Chantilly, 
would  die  of  heat  and  melancholy. 
Every  one  has  his  peculiar  taile, 
and  judges  accordingly.  I  know 
that  to  ah  Egyptian  Egypt  is,  and  e- 
ver  win  be,  the  fineft  country  in  the 
world.  But  if  I  aih  allowed  to  give 
an  opinion,  formed  from  occular  in- 
fpe(5lion,  1  confefs  I  cannot  eftimate 
it  fo  highly.  I  do  juftice  to  its  ex¬ 
treme  fertility,  the  variety  of  its 
prodtiAs,  and  the  advantage  of  its 
fituation  for'  commerce  :  I  allow 
that  Egypt  is  little  fubje^l  to  thofe 
inconftancies  of  weather  which  of¬ 
ten  make  our  harvefts  fail :  that 
the  hurricanes  of  America,  and  the 
earthquake^  of  Portugal  and  Italy 
ire  there  almofl  unknown  :  I  allow 
even  that  the  heat  which  totally 
overpowers  European*,  is  hardly 
felt  by  the  natives.  But  I  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  the  deadly  South 
\vind,  nor  to  the  Northern  blaft 
■which  gives  futh  torturing  head- 
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achs ;  Aill  lefs  to  that  army  of  fcor- 
pions,  gnats,  and  flies,  which  will 
not  allow  one  to  eat  without  danger 
of  fwallowing  them.  No  country, 
befides,  has  a  more  monotonous  af- 
petA :  a  dead  plain  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  a  horizon  for  ever 
flat  and  uniform;  date-trees  with 
bare  Aems,  and  huts  of  earth  on  the 
dykes  of  canals.  No  where  appears 
that  lichnefs  of  landfcape,  in  which 
the  variety  ot  obje^  and  diverlity 
of  fituations  occupy  the  mind  with 
a  fucceflion  of  agreeable  feelings. 
No  coimtry  is  lefs  pifturefqne,  none 
lefs  proper  for  employing  the  talents 
of  the  poet  or  the  painter.  Of  thofe 
objedlswhich  give  the  higheft  charms 
to  their  pi^iures,  here  are  none. 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  neither 
the  Arabians  nor  the  Ancients  have 
mentioned  an  Egyptian  poet.  Whit 
Brains,  indeed,  could  the  Egyptian 
invent,  though  he  haiUthe  pipe  of 
Theocritus  or  of  Gefner.  He  has 
neither  limpid  brooks,  nor  velvet 
turf,  nor  whifpering  Iblitary  caves. 
He  knows  neither  valleys,  nor  hills, 
nor  hanging  rocks.  Thomfon  couild 
not  have  heard  there  the  fobbing 
breeze  of  the  foreft,  nor  the  thun¬ 
der  rolling  in  peals  among  the  monn-  . 
tains;  he  could  not  have  feen  the 
ferene  grandeur  of  aged  woods,  the 
awful  fury  of  the  tempeA,  nor  the 
charming  foltnefs  of  a  fucceeding 
calm.  An  eternal  uniformity  Ain 
prefents  herds  of  fat  cattle,  fertile 
fields,  a  muddy  river,  a  motionlcfs 
fea,  and  villages  like  iflands.  If  an 
obferver  caAs  his  eye  to  the  verge 
of  the  horizon,  he  is  terrified  to  find 
there  nothing  but  favage  deferts, 
where  the  wandering  traveller, 
worn  out  with  hunger  and  ihirA,  a- 
bar.dons  all  hopes  of  traverfmg  the 
iheafurelcrs  fpace  that  feparates  him 
from  the  world  ;  where  he  implores 
fieaven  and  earth  in  vain ;  where 
his  cries,  loA  over  a  naked  plain,  arc 
not  anfwered  even  by  an  echo ; 
where,  bereft  of  all,  and  left  alone 
in  the  univerfe,  he  perilhes  in  rage 
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and  defpair,  beneath  the  frowns  of 
gloomy  and  defolate  Nature,  with> 
out  the  confolation  of  thinking  that 
a  tear  fiiall  be  Ihed  over  his  woes. 
This  contrail  lb  near,  is  what  doubt- 
lefs  makes  the  fun  of  £gypt  fo  va¬ 
luable.  The  nakednefs  of  the  de- 
fert  makes  the  fertility  of  the  river 
appear  more  luxuriant  i  and  the 
view  of  want  heightens  the  delights 
of  abundance.  Thofe  have  been 
more  numerous  in  former  times,  and 
they  may  revive  under  the  influence 
of  a  better  government ;  but  in  their 
prefent  ilate,  all  the  bounties  of 
Nature  are  laviflied  in  vain.  The 

gardens  of  Roletta  and  Cairo  have 
een  highly  celebrated  ;  but  the  art 
of  gardening,  fo  highly  prized  by 
polled  nations,  b  unknown  to  the 
Tmlcs,  who  defpife  the  flelds  and 
their  culture.  Over  the  whole  em¬ 
pire,  gardens  .are  nothing  but  wild 
orchards,  where  the  trees,  carelefsly 
fcattered,  have  not  even  the  merit 
of  agreeable  diforder.  Much  has 
been  laid  too  of  the  orange  and  cit¬ 
ron  growing  in  the  open  air.  The 
mind  is  here  deceived  by  being  ac- 
cuilomed  to  connedl  ideas  of  opu¬ 
lence  and  improvement  with  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  thefe  plants.  Common  trees 
in  Eygpt,  they  are  aflbeiated  with 
the  wretchednefs  of  the  hovels  they 
cover,  and  excite  only  the  ideas  of 
negleft  and  poverty.  The  Turk  is 
defcribed,  Ibftly  reclined  under  their 
fliade,  fmoking  his  pipe,  thoughtlefs 
and  liappy.  Ignorance  and  folly, 
no  doubt,  have  their  enjoyments,  as 
well  as  wit  and  knowledge ;  but  I 
confefs  I  cannot  envy  the  repofe  of 
a  Have,  nor  call  the  apathy  of  an 
automaton  happinefs.  1  could  not 
even  have  conceived  the  fource  of 
that  enthufiafm  which  travellers 
have  manifelled  for  Egypt,  had  not 
experience  difeovered  to  me  its  fe* 
cret  caufes. 

A  particular  afle(Elatk>n  of  extol¬ 
ling  the  countries  they  have  explo¬ 
red,  has  long  been  remarked  in  tniT 


ycUera.  Some  of  them  have  even 
had  honefty  enough  to  confels  the 
exaggeration  of  their  accounts.  Yet 
llill  the  fault  is  repeated,  for  }ts 
caufe  Hill  remains.  Let  a  traveller, 
arrived  from  a  dillant  coimtry,  be 
examined  in  an  idle  and  inquilitive 
company.  The  novelty  of  his  de¬ 
tails  procure  him  attention,  and  e- 
ven  a  fort  of  lilung  to  his  perfon  ; 
he  is  loved  becaule  he  amules,  and 
becaufe  his  acquirements  are  fuch  as 
cannot  give  offence.  On  hb  part, 
he  foon  perceives  that  he  can  com¬ 
mand  attention  no  longer  than  he 
excites  new  feelings.  Tlie  necef- 
flty  of  fupporting,  and  the  defire  of 
increafing  his  interell,  incline  him 
to  heighten  the  colour  ng  of  his  pic-  - 
tures :  he  paints  his  obje^s  greater, 
to  be  more  ftriking  j  fuccefs  en¬ 
courages  him  to  proceed  ;  the  en- 
thufialm  is  refle(^led  on  himfelf ;  and 
between  him  and  hb  auditors  there 
is  foon  ellabliihed  a  kind  of  com¬ 
merce,  by  which  he  pays  back  i« 
new  Wonders  what  he  receives  in 
admiration.  The  world,  befides,  b 
more  willing  to  be  atnufed  than  in- 
flrudled,  and  hence  your  tale-makers 
have  always  been  favomites  of  the 
public. 

There  is  yet  another  caufe  for 
this  enthufialm  of  travellers.  Far 
removed  from  objedls  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  the  imagination  is  heated, 
abfence  rekindles  every  defire,  de¬ 
preciates  prefent  objects,  and  enhan¬ 
ces  thofe  that  are  diilant.  A  coun¬ 
try  is  regretted,!©  efcape  from  which 
was  a  triumph  ;  and  feenes  are  re- 
prefented  as  charming,  the  prefence 
of  which  would  foon  be  a  burden. 
Travellers  pafling  rapidly  through 
Egypt  do  not  come  under  this  de- 
feription,  for  they  have  not  rime  to 
lofe  the  delufion  of  novelty  ;  but  it 
applies  to  every  one  refiding  there* 
Of  this  our  merchants  are  lenfible  : 
they  have  remarked,  that  fuch  of 
themf^ves  as  have  felt  the  inconve- 
pteoces  o(  the  place  molt  fenfibly, 
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DO  (boner  returned .  to  France  than  feem,  to  our  aftonUhment,  to  have 
every  thing  difagreeabte  fled  from  forgot  it  quite.”  I  confefs  1  have 
their  memory,  lb  that  after  two  not  been  able  to  elicape  the  influence, 
years  it  was  impoflible  to  believe  they  of  caufes  fo  general  and  powerful, 
had  ever  been  there.  How  do  butlhavetakenparticular  caretode- 
you  think  of  us  ftilH”  writes  one  fendmyfelf  ^ain(lthem,andbypre> 
of  them  to  me  from  Cairo ;  **  what  ferving  my  Iw ft  iroprelfions,  to  give 
are  your  true  ideas  of  this  miferable  my  detaik  the  only  merit  they  can 
place  i — for  all  who  have  returned  have,  tliat  of  Truth. 


y/uJi  alteram  partem. 

A  Review  ofthe  Novel  of  Mift  the  fentUnents  are  pure  and  vlrttN 
CrevUUf  which  we  received  ous,  and  the  language  in  which  they 
from  a  correfpohdent,  and  inferred  are  clothed  is  for  the  moft  part  elo* 
in  the  Magazine  for  Mat,  liaving  gant.  We  are  not  of  opinion  that 
been  thought  fomewhat  fevere;'to  the  author  has  altogether  proved 
(how  our  impartiality,  we  fubmit  what  (he  was  defiruus  of  illuftrating 
to  our  Readers  the  following  notice  — the  poflibility  of  overcoming  a 
of  the  fame  book,  from  the  Monthly  firlt  attachment.  After  frequent 
Review ;  leaving  to  thofe  who  are  and  great  druggies  in  the  mind  of 
acquainted  with  Mift  Creville  to  the  heroine  to  acquire  a  vi«ftory 
determine  which  of  the  two  charac-  over  her  unhappily-placed  afleiftions, 
ters  approaches  neared  to  the  truth,  many  and  deep  regrets  appear  ta 
■  ■  ■  -  difturb  her  happinefs  and  interrupt 

**  We  have  feldom  perufed  a  novel  her  tranquillity.  Mrs  Keir  holds  a 
with  which  we  have  been  better'  diftinguifbed  place  among  the  iiovek 
pleafed,  or  more  affe^ed,  than  with  ids  of  the  prefent  age  ;  and  what 
the  prefent ;  and  we  regret  that  age  has  abounded  more  in  this  fpe> 
the  limits  of  our  Review  will  not  cies  of  writers  ?  It  is  beyond  the 
permit  us  to  expatiate  fo  much  upon  power  of  any  one,  endued  with  the 
the  merits  of  this  production  as  fmalleft  (hare  of  *  divine  fenlibility,’ 
we  could  wi(h.  Many  and  beau-  to  rife  from  the  perufal  of  thefe 
tiful  are  the  palTages  we  could  fe-  volumes,  without  feeling  his  heart 
leCt  for  the  gratification  of  our  meliorated,  his  affeCtions  expanded 
readers,  did  not  this  reafon  prevent  and  directed  to  their  proper  objeCls, 
us.  Some  of  the  fcenes  are  drawn  and  his  virtuous  inclinations  con* 
with  exquKketendemefs  and  pathos,  firmed.”  A/lenth.  Rev. 
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TKansceipts  of  Roman  Bulk,  of  the  Society  of  the  Antiquarians 
difpenfations,  pardons,  and  of  Scotland.  Thefe  tranfcripts  are 
other  Pa^l  date-papers,  throwing  verified  by  the  Prcfetd  of  the  Vati- 
Kght  on  the  early  Idftory  of  Scot-  can,  and  the  work  continues  to  pro¬ 
land,  have  been  fent,  by  order  of  ceed. 
the  Pope,  to  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  to 

.fie  depofited  among  tfie  archives  The  Earl  of  Buchan  has  caufed 
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an  exa6l  tranfeript  to  be  made  from 
the  authentic  MS.  of  Barbour’s  me¬ 
trical  hiftory  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
dated  1 489,  preferved  in  the  Advo¬ 
cates  library. 

All  the  printed  editions  of  this 
curious  and  valuable  old  Scotilh 
poem  have  been  incorre<il  and  ill 
fpelt ;  and  it  feems  necelTary  to  give 
an  edition  of  this,  the  molt  ancient 
fpecimen  of  the  Scotifli  dialect, 
precifely  as  it  appeared  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  14th  century.  This  will 
be  a  great  literary  curiofity,  and 
may  lead  to  accurate  editions  of  the 


other  ancient  poems  of  our  coun¬ 
try- 

Mr  Richard  Gough  is  collecting 
drawings  of  the  ancient  fepulchral 
monuments  in  Scotland,  to  add  to  his 
noble  and  fplendid  work,  of  which 
one  volume  only  has  yet  appeared. 
Drawings  of  the  monuments  of 
Alexander  Earl  of  Buchan,  fon  of 
King  Robert  II.  of  Bernard  the  fa¬ 
mous  Lord  d’Aubigny,  and  Biihop 
Kennedy,  have  been  lent  to  him  ; 
and  others  are  expeCted  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country,  to  com- 
pleat  this  grand  undertaking.  - 


The  pretended  Martin 'Guerre. — Extrailed  from  the  Caufes  Celebres; 
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OTKING  is  more  aftonifiiing  than  tin  Guerre  having  given  feme  oflfenc;- 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  to  his  father,  abfented  himfelf  from 
face,  in  which  there  is  fuch  a  prodigi-  borne  to  avoid  his  difpleafure.  And 
ous  difference  of  complexion  and  fea-  whether  he  found  unex^<5ted  pleafure 
ture  ;  and  where  a  difierence  of  expref-  in  the  variety  afforded  by  the  wander- 
iion  is  almoft  always  obferved,  even  in  ing  life  be  embraced,  or  whether  he 
thofc  whofe  features  and'  complexion  bad  conceived  any  difguft  at  feme  parf 
are  very  much  alike.  Lopez  de  Vega  of  his  wife’s  condui^l,  or  was  fatiated 
fomewhere  fays, that  Nature,  fometimes  with  her  fociety  ;  for  whatever  caute 
weary  of  varying  her  works,  copies  it  was,  he  continued  to  travel  from 
herfelf,  and  produces  two  perfons  per-  place  to  place,  and  for  fome  years  his 
feAly  refembling  each  other.  Such  family  knew  not  what  was  become  of 
muff  have  been  the  (imilitude  between  him. 

the  two  men  who  are  the  fubjefti  of  Though  it  has  often  happened  that 
the  following  detail.  Hiftory  mentions  a  wife  (cfpecially  if  young  ahd  hand- 
feveral  celebrated  impofters,  who,  ta-  fome,  as  was  Bertrande  de  Rols  at  that 
king  advantage  of  a  likenefs  to  fome  time)  has  thought  that  fuch  neglct.^ 
other  p)erfon,  have  ufurped  their  fta-  and  defertion  on  the  part  of  her  huf- 
tions  or  their  fortunes :  but  there  is  band  has  juftiiied  her  forming  other 
perhaps  no  inftance  of  an  impofture  fo  attachments,  it  docs  not  appear  that 
long  and  fo  fucccfsfully  carried  on,  as  any  charge  of  that  nature  was  made 
that  which  is  here  related-  againft  ^rtrSnde  de  Rols ;  nor,  far 

.  “  Martin  Guerre  was  born  in  Bifcaye,  fome  years  after  her  hulband  left  terj 
of  parents  who  were  fomewhat  above  did  the  fmalleft  fufpicion  of  infidelity, 
tlie  rank  of  peafant:,  and  who  apprar  or  even  indiferetion,  rife  againft  her. 
to  have  fdpporled  themfelves  by  the  At  length  a  man  appeared  perfonating 
cultivation  of  their  own  land.  It  is  her  abfent  hulband,  and  in  face  and 
probable,  that  in  that  part  of  Europe  figure  fo^  nearly  refembling  him,  that 
very  early  marriages  are  ufual  among  the  four  lifters  of  Martin  Guerre  im- 
all  ranks  of  people ;  fince  ^is  man,  mediately  acknowledged  him  to  be 
then  only  eleven  years  old,  was  (in  their  brother ;  Pierre  Guerre,  the  uncle 
1539)  married  to  Bertrande  de  Rols,  of  Martin,- as  his  nephew  j  and,' in  gene - 
nearly  of  the  fame  age  as  himfelf.  For  ral,  the  delations  on  both  fides  believed 
nine  or  ten  years  they  were  without  that  it  was  himfelf.  .Befides  the  very 
children ;  at  length,  about  the  end  of  ftrong  refemblance,  he  _  made  himfeb* 
that  period,  they  had  a  fou  born,  who  known  to  Bertrande  de  Rols  by  the 
was  called  Saalei ;  and  foon  after.  Mar-  relation  of  particulars  knWn  only  ^ 

•  From  the  Romance  efReal  Life.  Juft  publllhed. 
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h«T  and  Martin  Guerre  her  huiband  ;  the  fuit  commenced  againft  him,  by 
and  even  inquired  for  certain  articles  which  it  was  intended  to  rob  him  of 
of  cloathes,  which,  he  faid,  he  had  on  his  property  and  his  life,  was  fet  on 
his  departure  depofitcd  in  places  where  foot  at  the  inftigation  and  by  the  in- 
they  were  found  t  circumilances  that  trigues  of  Pierre  Guerre  his  uncle,  and 
probably  dilFipated  any  doubt  which  two  of  his  funs-in-law,  who,  in  hopes  of 
might  have  arifen  in  the  mind  of  Ber-  continuing'  to  manage  his  patriinnny, 
trande  de  Rols.  Be  that,  however,  as  which  amounted  to  feven  or  eight 
it  might,  ihe  received  him  as  her  huf-  thoufand  livres,  had  prevailed  on  his 
band,  and  as  fuch  he  continued  to  live  wife  to  engage  in  the  wicked  fcheme  or" 
with  her  near  three  years,  during  which  making  him  believed  to  be  an  iinpof- 
time  Ihc  had  two  children  by  him,  one  tor.  lie  then  entered  into  a  detail 
of  which  died  Toon  after  its  birth.  He  of  what  had  happened  to  him  fnee  he 
alfo  in  tills  period  fold,  as  Martin  abfeiited  himlelf.  He  faid  he  had  car- 
Guerre,  feveral  parcels  of  land  belong-  ried  arms  fome  years  for  the  King  of 
ing  to  him.  No  mention  being  made  France,  his  fovereiga ;  after  which  he 
of  the  parents  of  Martin  Guerre,  after  went  into  the  Spaniih  army  i  till,  ea- 
he  left  his  home,  it  is  probable  they  gerly  wiQiing  to  fee  his  wife,  his  child, 
died  when  he  was  abfent.  Though  the  and  his  friends,  he  had  determined  to 
impollor  had  thoroughly  ftudied  his  dime  home  ;  where,  on  his  aniv'al,  he 
part,  it  Teems  almoft  incredible  that  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  the 
Bertrande  de  Rols  ihould  have  been  very  man,  Pierre  Guerre,  who  was  nowr 
deceived.  fo  forward  in  profecuting  him,  though 

Thole  who  thought  ill  of  her,  affirm-  he  mud  necefiarily  have  been  much 
ed,  that  Ihe  was  too  much  attached  to  altered  fince  be  went  away,  an  alinod 
the  impoftor  to  wiih  the  deception  de-  beardlefs  youth;  having  been  expofed 
tefted  ;  and  that  Ihe  willingly  ihut  her  to  much  hardlhip  and  change  of  cli- 
eyes  againd  conviftion.  But,  as  Ihe  mate,  which,  together  with  the  effect 
Teems  to  have  been  of  a  timid  temper,  of  time,  muff  have  made  a  conlider- 
and  perhaps  of  a  weak  underftanding,  able  ditfercnce  in  his  face  and  perfon. 
it  is  not  iinpoffible  that  Ihe  might  at  He  alledged  that  Pierre  Guerre  had 
firff  have  b^n  impofed  upon  by  the  for  fome  time  purfued  him  with  the 
ftrong  refemblance  the  impoftor  bore  cruelleft  animofity,  for  no  other  reafon 
to  her  huiband,  and  by  the  knowledge  but  becaufe  he  had  inlifted  on  his 
he  had  of  tlie  moft  fecret  tranfac^tions  (Pierre  Guerre)  delivering  a  fair  ac- 
of  the  life  of  Martin  Guerre  ;  and  that  count  of  the  admiuiltration  of  his  fasm 
afterwards,  when  doubts  arufe  ui  her  and  effiefts  during  his  abfence,  which 
mind,  ihe  might  fear  to  inquire  into  he  wa*  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
the  truth,  till  forced  to  do  fo  by  tne  do.  That,  as  a  proof  of  his  malignity, 
relations  ef  her  real  huiband.  Thele  he  could  bring  witneffes,  who  faw  him 
relations,  particularly  his  uncle  lierre  (Pierre  Guerre)  not  long  before,  ftrike 
Guerre,  pretended,  after  above  two  his  nephew,  Martin  Guerre,  to  the 
years,  to  difeover  that  the  man  who  ground  with  an  iron  bar  f  with  which 
had  been  received  by  tliem  as  Martin  be  would  have  repeated  his  blow,  and 
Guerre  was  an  impoilor,  and  they  in-  probably  have  killed  him,  if  his  wife, 
lifted  on  Bertrande  de  Rols  joining  in  a  by  throwing  herlelf  between  them,  bad 
prolecuiion  of  him  with  whom  (he  now  uot  Ihielded  him  from  his  fury.  Ha 
lived  as  her  huiband.  That  timidity  demanded  to  be  confronted  with  his 
of  fpirit,  which  had  probably  prevent'*'  ■wise,  who  would,  he  faid,  be  found 
ed  her  awn  fufpicions  of  his  identity  incapable  of  ftifling  the  truth,  in  the 
from  appearing,  made  her  now  give  abfence  of  thofe  who  had  inHuenced 
way,  with  equal  facility,  to  the  impe-  her  weak  mind  to  join  in  the  profecu- 
tuous  refentment  of  the  family.  She  tion.  He  delired  that  liis  uncle  Pierre 
therefore  agreed  to  appoint  Pierre  Guerre,  and  his  other  acculers,  Ihould 
Guerre  to  aft  in  her  behalf,  and  to  lay  be  prevented  from  having  accefs  to 
before  the  feat  of  juftice  her  complaint  her,  that  ihe  might  not  have  her  un- 
agamft  the  man  who  had  ufurped  the  derftanding  perverted  by  the  arts  of 
name,  rights,  and  effecls  of  Martin  tliofe  who  had  fo  evident  an  mtereft  in 
Guerre,  her  huiband.  his  deftruftion. 

This  man,  brought  before  the  judges  He  then  underwent  an  examination, 
of  Rleiix,  lamented  the  unequalled  in  which,  to  all  the  queiiions  put  to  him 
bardfuip  of  his  deftjny.  He  f-id,  that  on  the  life  and  conneftioas  cf  Martin 
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Guerre,  he  anr.vered  mod  exactly.  The 
time  and  place  of  his  birth  ;  tlie  mod 
particular  events  relative  to  his  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  btothers,  fitters,  and  all 
others  of  his  fimily ;  the  year  and  day 
on  which  he  was  married  to  Bertrande 
de  Rols,  svhole  relations  he  deferibed 
svith  equal  preciaon.  He  named  the 
perfuiis  who  were  prefent  at  his  mar¬ 
riage,  and  the  cloathcs  they  wore,  the 
priett  who  married  them,  and  an  infi¬ 
nite  numlrer  of  trifling  circumttances, 
all  of  which  were  found  to  be  true. 
He  fpoke  alfo  of  the  birth  and  bnptil'm 
of  Sanxi  Guerre,  the  fon  of  Martin 
Guerre  ;  why  he  quitted  his  habitation, 
who  he  met  on  the  way,  and  the  dil- 
courfe  he  held  with  fevcral  perfons 
whom  he  named.  He  gave  an  account 
of  the  cities  through  which  he  had  paf- 
fed,  in  Fr.jice  and  Spain,  and  the  per¬ 
fons  with  whom  he  had  refided  and 
converfcd  in  both  kingdoms.  And,  to 
remove  every  doubt  of  his  veracity, 
be  named  perfons  to  whom  reference 
migiit  be  had,  who  would  confirm  all 
he  had  aflerted  ;  and,  when  thefe  peo¬ 
ple  were  applied  to,  they  actually  did 
confinn  all  he  had  advanced. 

Bertrande  de  Rols  was  next  exa¬ 
mined.  Her  anfwers  agreed  perfectly 
svith  thofc  of  her  fuppofed  hulband, 
in  ail  the  circumttances  wherein  they 
Were  mutually  concerned;  and  cf  an 
hundred  aiul  fifty  svitnelfes,  svho  were 
after  svards  quellioned,  near  forty 
fwore,  that  the  man  now  imprifoned 
on  fuppofition  of  having  ufurped  the 
name  and  ftation  of  Martin  Guerre, 
Was  aftually  Martin  Guerre  himfelf, 
and  that  they  kiiesv  him  to  be  the  fame 
with  whom  they  had  been  acquainted 
from  their  infancy  ;  not  only  by  the 
general  fimilicude  of  his  perfon  now, 
to  what  it  svas  then,  but  alfo  by  cer¬ 
tain  fears  and  marks  svhich  be  had  ac¬ 
quired  when  a  child,  and  which  time 
had  not  effaced. 

Other  svitnelfes  being  called,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  profecutors,  fwore  as  pofi- 
tively,  that  the  man  svhom  they  now 
fasv,  and  svho  had  fo  long  pafled  for 
Martin  Guerre,  svas  one  Arnaud  du 
Tilk,  commonly  called  PanfeUc,  na¬ 
tive  of  Sagias,  svhom  they  had  knosvn 
from  his  c.-adle. 

Sixty  other  witnefles,  on  being  (hesvn 
the  ptifoner,  declared  that  they  dared 
not  decide  svhethcr  he  was  Martin 
Guerre  or  no,  fo  very  ttrong  svas  the 
refemblance, 

The  accufed  obtained  an  order  from 


the  court,  that  Bertrande  de  Rolj 
(hould  be  kept  apart  from  Pierre 
Guerre  and  his  affociates.  But  at  the 
fame  time  the  judges  named  a  com- 
miflion  to  go  to  Artiques,  the  place  of 
Martin  Guerre's  refidence,  and  to  Sa¬ 
gias,  the  place  from  svhence  Arnaud 
du  Tilk  svas  faid  to  come  ;  that  all 
particulars  might  be  colleitted  relative 
to  them  both,  which  might  throsv  light 
on  fo  myfterious  an  afiair. 

They  direitted  alfo,  that  the  accufed 
fliould  be  compared  with  Sanxi  Guerre, 
the  fon,  and  with  the  four  fitters  of 
Martin  Guerre.  The  rcfult  was,  that 
Sanxi  did  not  at  all  refemble  him ;  but 
the  likenefs  betsveen  him  and  the  four 
women  svas  ftriking  and  indifputable. 
This  appeared  a  ftrong  circumttance 
in  his  favour  ;  a  child  as  often  refem- 
bles  his  mother  as  his  father  ;  and  at 
that  early  period  of  life,  the  features 
are  fometimes  fo  little  formed,  as  to 
give  no  decided  likenefs  to  any  part  of 
a  family;  whereas  the  refemblance  be¬ 
tsveen  the  prifoner  and  the  four  fitters 
of  Martin  Guerre,  who  were  svoinen 
nearly  of  the  fame  age,  and  fuppofed 
to  be  born  of  the  fame  parents,  feemed 
a  convincing  proof  of  his  identity. 

Rut  after  examining  many  other 
wirnefles,  and  inveftigating  numberlefs 
proofs,  the  judges  decided,  that  the 
prifoner  was  not  Martin  Guerre,  but 
Arnaud  du  Tilk  of  Sagias  ;  and  he  svas 
accordingly  condemned. 

He  appealed  againtt  this  fentcnce  to 
the  Parliament  of  Touloufe  ;  and  that 
court  thought  it  necellary  more  fully 
to  invelUgate  au  alfair  fo  full  of  diffi¬ 
culty  and  obfeurity.  The  party  calling 
himfelf  Martin  Guerre  svas  fummoned 
to  appear,  svith  Bertrande  du  Rols,  and 
his  other  accufers.  The  man  maintain¬ 
ed  fo  fieady  a  countenance,  and  an- 
fwered  in  a  manner  fo  unembarrafled 
and  ingenuous,  that  the  judges  began 
to  believe  he  svas  the  real  Martin 
Guerre  ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  they  fasv 
in  the  deportment  of  Pierre  Guerre  the 
uncle,  and  Bertrande  de  Rols,  a  con- 
fufion  and  hefitation,  which  they  impu¬ 
ted  to  the  confeioufnefs  of  their  guilt. 

Direittionssvere  given  for  a  nesv  com- 
million,  to  renesv  all  the  inquiries,  and 
to  hear  the  svitnelles  again. 

But  this  renesved  in ve  (ligation,  in- 
ftead  of  unveiling  the  myilery,  ferved 
only  to  svrap  it  in  ten-fold  obfeurity. 
Of  thirty  svitnelfes,  svho  svere  now 
heard  for  the  fecond  time,  nine  or  ten 
declared  that  the  prifoner  svas  Martin 
Guerre, 
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OuetTC,  irhom  they  had  long  known  ; 
eight  as  pofitively  declared  he  was  Ar- 
naud  du  Tilk ;  and  the  reft,  after  ha¬ 
ving  long  deliberated,  protefted,  that 
they  could  not  charge  their  confciences 
with  an  oath,  in  a  matter  wherein,  from 
the  extreme  refeinblance  between  Mar¬ 
tin  Guerre  and  Amaad  du  Tilk,  they 
were  unable  to  pronounce  pofitively  to 
their  own  fatisfaction. 

On  collei-^iiDg  the  whole  evidence 
brought  by  the  accufers  againft  the  pri- 
foner,  it  appeared,  that,  in  the  whole, 
the  depofition  ot  forty-five  witnefles 
went  to  prove  that  he  was  Arnaud  du 
Tilk,  and  among  them  fome  had  de- 
fervedly  great  sveight.  The  firft  was 
Carbon  Barreau,  uncle  by  the  mother's 
fide  to  Arnaud  du  Tilk,  who  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  to  be  his  nephew,  and  fee¬ 
ing  him  a  prifoner,  wept  bitterly,  and 
deplored  the  unhappy  deftiny  of  a  per- 
fon  fo  nearly  allied  to  him.— The  flioe- 
niaker  who  made  flioes  for  Martin 
Guorre  fwore  that  the  meafure  of  his 
foot  was  of  twelve  inches,  and  that  of 
the  prifoner  was  only  nine.— Another 
perfon  depofcd  that  .Martin  Guerre 
underftood  the  fcience  of  defence,  of 
which  the  prifoner  was  ignorant.— .\1- 
moft  all  the  witnelTes  svho  ailirmed 
that  the  prifoner  was  an  impoftor,  a- 
greed  in  defcribing  the  true  Martin 
Guerre  to  be  taller,  and  of  a  darker 
complexion;  his  body  and  legs  thinner; 
that  he  ftooped,  carried  his  head  low, 
and  had  a  round  back ;  that  his  nofe 
was  large  and  fomewhat  flat,  his  chin 
lharp  and  turned  up  in  the  middle,  and 
that  his  under  lip  hung  down-  Arnaud 
du  Tilk,  which  they  faidwas  the  true 
name  of  the  man  before  them,  was 
ftiorter  and  ftouter;  not  fo  flat-nofed, 
or  round-backed  :  but  they  owned,  that 
the  fears  and  marks  he  bad  upon  him 
were  exactly  the  fame  as  thufe  they 
remembeied  on  Martin  Guerre.— Jean 
Efpagnul,  who  kept  a  public-houfe  at 
— — ,  depofcd  pofitively,  that  the 
prifoner  difeovered  bimfelf  to  him,  and 
defired  he  would  not  mention  the  fe- 
,  cret  ks  trufted  him  with,  which  was, 
that  Martin  Guerre  had  given  him  all 
his  property.—!  alentine  ■  (iepofed, 
t.hat  he  met  Arnaud  du  Tilk,  the  pri¬ 
foner,  who  finding  bimfelf  known,  de- 
lired  the  deponent  not  to  betray  him; 
and  gave  him,  at  the  fame  time,  two 
hinukerchiefs  to  be  delivered  to  his 
brother  John  du  Tilk.— Two  other 
uitiiciTes  fail!,  that  a  foldicr  of  Roche¬ 
fort,  paifiug  ihiou;;h  Artiques,  was  fur- 


prifed  to  find  the  prifoner  then  living 
there  as  Martin  Guerre,  and  loudly  afi- 
ferted,  that  he  knew  Martin  Guerre 
well,  who  was  aiftually  in  Flanders, 
svhere  he  had  been  obliged  to  replace 
with  a  wooden  leg  the  leg  he  had  loft 
at  the  battle  of  St  Laurent,  before  St 
Qiiintin.  It  was  alfo  remarked,  that 
Martin  Guerre,  being  a  native  of  Bif- 
cayc,  fpoke  the  Bafque,  which  difliers 
very  materially  from  the  French  and 
Gafeon  languages;  whereas  the  prifoner 
knew  only  a  few  words  of  it,  which  he 
often  unneceiTarily  introduced  into  his 
difeourfe  to  conceal  his  general  igno¬ 
rance  of  what  he  would  be  thought  to 
underftand.- Several  witnefles  depofcd, 
that  Arnaud  du  Tilk  had,  from  his 
earlicft  years,  been  abandoned  .to  every 
kind  of  vice  ;  that  he  was  an  athelft, 
a  blafphemer,  and  guilty  of  fraud  and 
theft  ;  whence  it  followed,  that  he  was 
capable  of  committing  the  crime  he 
svas  now  charged  with. 

The  ftrength,  however,  of  this  body 
of  evidence  feemed  vciy  much  dimi- 
nilhed  by  what  followed,  in  favour  of 
bis  being  the  perfon  whoie  nan:e  he 
aflumed. 

Upwards  of  thirty  perfons,  who  had 
known  Martin  Guerre  from  his  inlan- 
cy,  declared  that  the  ptifoner  was  the 
man.  Among  tbefe  witnefles,  thofe 
whofc  depofitions  feemed  the  moft  con¬ 
vincing,  were  the  four  fifters  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Guerre  ;  and  the  hufoands  of  the 
two  who  were  mariied  corr9barated 
their  evidence.  Other  perfons,  who 
had  been  prefent  at  the  marriage  ce¬ 
remony  between  Martin  Guerre  and 
fiertrande  de  Rols,  depufed,  that  this 
svas  the  fame  perfon  svho  svas  then 
married.  As  proofs  of  his  identityj 
they  fwore  to  feveral  marks  about  his 
perfdn,  svhich  on  examination  were  all 
found  on  the  perfon  of  the  prifoner. 

It  feemed  to  be  generally  acknosv- 
ledged,  that  when  the  prifoner  arrive^ 
at  Artiques,  he  fpoke  to  every  one  h^ 
met  svho  knew^Marttn  Guerre,  calling 
them  by  their  names.  'J  hat  forae  of 
thefe  not  immediately  recollecting  him, 
he  told  them  be  was  their  old  acquaint¬ 
ance  Martin  Gueire,  and  reminded 
them  of  converl'ations  and  events  that 
bad  formerly  happened,  and  of  places 
svbcrc  they  had  been,  and  parties  mad; 
in  bis  toiiipaiiy,  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
twenty  years  beck.  And  to  bertrande 
dc  Hois  he  mentioned  feveral  circiur.- 
ftanccs,  svh'.ch  could  be  known  only  to 
her  and  Martin  Guerre  her  buiband- 
a  OtVicf 
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Other  depofitions  went  to  prove, 
that  Pierre  Guerre,  the  uncle,  had  de¬ 
clared  his  refolution  to  ruin  the  pri- 
foner  at  all  events  ;  and  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  his  whole  family  enter 
into  a  combination  to  gratify  his  re¬ 
venge.  To  procure  money  to  carry 
on  the  flit,  he  had  applied  to  one  Jean 
Lore  of  Palhos,  who  had  refufed  to  ad¬ 
vance  it,  faying,  he  would  not  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  ruin  of  his  relation.  They 
added,  that  it  was  generally  believed  at 
Articiues,  that  Bcrtrande  de  Rols  was 
terrified  into  joining  in  this  p'ofeention 
by  the  threats  of  Pierre  Guerre,  and 
of  her  mother,  who  was  now  the  wife 
of  Pierre  Guerre  ;  and  that  (he  did  not 
willingly  carry  it  on,  believing  that  the 
prifoner  was  really  her  hufband.  The 
depofttions  of  the  four  fiUers  of  Mar¬ 
tin  Guerre,  and  their  great  refemblance 
to  the  prifoner,  was  a  ftrong  circum- 
llance  in  his  favour.  Thofe  who  faw 
them  together  affirmed,  that  a  mo'-e 
ftriking  likenefs  was  impolliblc ;  they 
had  the  fame  features,  complexion, 
and  caft  of  countenance. 

hVhen,  in  the  courfc  of  the  examina¬ 
tions,  the  prifoner  was  confronted  with 
Bertrande  dc  Rols,  he  conjured  her,  by 
all  that  was  facred,  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  :  he  told  her,  that  his  fate 
depended  upon  her,  and  that  he  was 
content  it  fhould  do  fo  ;  (ince,  if  (he 
with  a  fafe  confeiente  could  fwearthat 
he  was  not  Martin  Guerre  her  hufband, 
he  wot’.  1  .confent  to  undergo  the  niofl 
cruel  punifhinent.  To  this  fhe  an- 
fwered,  that  fhe  neither  would  fwear 
or  belirve  that  he  was  not  Martin 
Guerre.  It  was  acknowledged,  that 
l)*  fore  fhe  was  induced,  by  the  tlireats 
of  Pierre  Guerre,  and  her  mother,  to 
iiiftitute  a  fuit  ag.iinft  the  prifoner,  .<hc 
■  had  lived  svith  him  above  three  years 
svithout  ever  appearing  to  doubt  of  his 
being -really  M.srtin  Guerre  her  huf- 
hard  ;  and,  'vheu  doubts  arofe  with  o- 
taers,  fhe  exprcifed  herfelf  wjth  great 
jfperity  a'tainfl  thofe  who  mentioned 
thofe  doubts  before  her,  faying,  that 
furely  fue  iniifl  know  lier  hufband  bet¬ 
ter  ttian  any  one  elfe  cnnld  ;  and  that 
fV.s  wo.iM  puiiifh  thofe  who  dared  to 
propagate  fo  fcandalous  a  l.ilfehood. 

It  aii'o  apjiearcd,  that  Ihe  had  often 
romplaiued  of  the  tyranny  of  Pierre 
Guerre  and  her  mother,  who  had,  fiie 
faid,  forced  her  again*  her  inclina¬ 
tions,  to  enter  into  the  procefs  againft 
the  priioncr,  and  had  threatened,  if  fhe 
4.d  apt,  to  turn  her  out  of  the  lioufc  fhe 


lived  in,  and  otherwife  to  perfecute  her. 

It  was  proved  that,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Pierre  Guerre,  one  Jean  d'tfcomebeuf' 
had  before  accufed  the  prifoner  of  a 
crime,  for  which  he  had  been  impri- 
foned  ;  and,  while  he  was  fo,  that  Pierre 
Guerre  and  his  wife  (the  mother  of 
Bertrande  de  Rols)  inceffantly  befieged 
her  to  confent  to  profecute  him  for 
pretending  to  be  Martin  Guerre,  which 
fhe  then  refufed ;  and  when,  after  fome 
time,  he  was  releafed  from  prifon,  on 
the  charge  which  Jean  d’Efcorneteuf 
had  brought  againft  him,  being  found 
falfe,  Bertrande  de  Rols  received  him 
with  every  demonftration  of  affeebion  ; 
notsvithftanding  which,  immediately  af¬ 
terwards,  Pierre  Guerre  obliged  her  to  V 

become  a  party  in  the  fuit  againft  him. 

Thus  ftood  the  evidence  on  both 
Tides  of  this  remarkable  queftion,  and 
it  feems  that  the  judges  were  on  the 
point  of  deciding  in  favour  of  the  pri¬ 
foner,  when  the  real  Martin  Guerre 
fiddenly  appeared.  He  came  from 
Spain,  and  had  a  wooden  leg,  as  the 
fotdier  had  afTerted.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival,  he  prefented  a  memorial 
to  the  Court,  dcfiring  leave  to  plead 
his  caufe,  and  to  bring  proofs  of  his 
identity.  ' 

An  order  was  accordingly  made  for 
his  examination,  and  that  he  fhould 
be  confronted  with  Bertrande  de  Rols, 
and  with  the  four  fifters,  whofe  evi¬ 
dence  had  been  the  ftrongeft  in  favour 
of  the  prifoner.  He  was  then  exami¬ 
ned,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  prison¬ 
er  had  been  before,  and  on  the  fame 
particulars;  and  Ms  anfwers  were  rot 
found  fo  clear  and  exact  as  thofe  of  his 
reprefentative. 

They  were  then  confronted.  The 
man  acciifed  of  being  an  impoitor  treat¬ 
ed  Martin  Guerre  as  a  rogue  and  a 
cheat,  drefled  up  by  the  artifices  of 
Pierre  Guerre,  the  uncle ;  and  declared 
that  he  would  confent  to  be  banged, 
if  he  did  not  prove,  to  the  fatisfacrion 
of  the  court,  that  the  man  who  now 
pretended  to  he  Martin  Guerre  was 
a  mere  macliino  taught  to  aA  his  part 
by  his  enemies.  He  then  queftioned  his 
adverfary  on  feveral  circumftances, 
which,  if  he  was  Martin  Guerre,  he 
ought  to  have  known.  His  anfwers 
were  confuted  and  uiifatisfaiftory. 

The  commill'.oners  then  taking  the 
laft  man  apart,  interrogated  him  on  le- 
veral  new  points,  to  which  neither  of 
them  had  before  anfwercd  ;  his' anfwers 
were  found  to  correfpond  with  truth. 

Then 
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Then  taking  apart  the  firft  pretender, 
they  put  the  ihmc  queftions  to  him ; 
and  to  ten  or  twelve  of  thofe  quel- 
tions  he  anfwered  exaftly  as  his-  op¬ 
ponent. 

The  four  lifters,  and  the  holbands  of 
the  two  who  were  married,  were  then 
ordered  to  appear,  together  with  Pierre 
Guerre,  the  brothers  of  Amaud  du 
'rilk,  and  as  many  as  could  be  found  i 
of  the  former  witnefles. 

They  appeared  accordingly,  except 
the  brothers  of  Amaud  du  Tilk,  who 
efcaped,  that  they  might  not  be  obliged 
to  give  their  teftimony  againft  him. 

The  elder  After  of  Martin  Guerre 
was  firft  brought  before  the  com- 
milCeners,  and  &ewn  the  two  perfons, 
who  both  aflerted  that  they  were  her 
brother.  After  a  moment’s  confider- 
ation,  Ihc  burft  into  tears,  and  embra¬ 
ced  the  re;il  Martin  Guerre  ;  and,  ad- 
drefling  herfclf  to  the  Commillioncrs, 
faid,  “  This  is  indeed  my  brother } 

“  I  acknowledge  that  that  wicked  im- 
“  poftor  has  deceived  me.”  Martin 
Guerre  embraced  her,  and  wept  alfo. 
The  three  other  fillers,  in  their  turns, 
acknowledged  him  with  tears,  and  be- 
fought  his  forgivenefs  of  their  error. 

The  hulbands  of  the  married  fillers 
did  the  fame  ;  aad  thofe  witnefles,  who 
liad  fwora  moil  pofitively  that  the  firft 
of  tliefe  men  was  Martin  Guerre,  now, 
on  feeing  him  with  the  real  Martin 
Guerre,  owned  they  bad  been  in  an 
error. 

Bcrtrandc  deRols,  the  wife,  was  then 
ordered  to  approach  ;  who  no  fooner 
beheld  her  huiband,  than,  wild  with 
confufion  and  terror,  trembling,  and  in 
tears,  Ihe  ran  to  him,  embraced  him, 
and  implored  his  pardon  for  the  fault 
Ihe  had  committed,  in  receiving  as  her 
huiband  an  infamous  impoftor.  She 
faid,  that  Ihe  bad  been  drasvn  into  fo 
great  an  error,  by  the  prepolTeirion  of 
her  lifters-in-lasv  ;  and  that  the  great 
dclire  llie  had  to  find  her  huiband,  had 
alllilcd  to  deceis’e  her}  while  the  know¬ 
ledge  the  impoftor  polfefled  of  the  inoft 
lerret  tranfaiftions  of  her  life  (cirenm- 
Itances  which  ilie  thought  could  be 
known  only  to  herftlf  and  Martin 
Guerre)  had  for  fome  time  compleated 
t!ie  deception  ;  but  that,  when  at 
length  fuipicion'.  arofe  in  her  mind,  Cie 
made  every  eilbrt  to  aiTure  herielf  of 
the  trutli ;  uud  as  fooii  as  (he  ss’as  fully 
aware  of  the  deceit,  had  appealed  to 
jullice,  to  celiver  her  from,  the  impof- 
tor,  who  bad  fo  cruelly  betrayed  her 


into  a  crime  ihe  mull  for  ever  lament— 
a  crime  which  had  infpired  her  with 
fo  much  horror,  that  ihe  had  inceflant- 
ly  wiihed  for  death  to  put  an  end  to 
her  ^  torments  ;  and  that  religion  only 
had'svith-held  her  from  finiihing  with 
her  osm  hands  a  life  that  was  become 
infupportable. 

Her  beauty  (for  ihe  is  deferibed  at 
being  very  handfome)  and  her  tears  af- 
fefted  every  body,  except  her  huiband, 
who,  though  he  appeared  fo  moved 
with  the  tendernefs  and  afleflion  of  his 
fillers,  was  infenfible  of  the  penitence 
and  humility  of  his  wife,  whom  he  re- 
pulfed  with  rage  and  indignation,  puih- 
ed  her  rudely  from  him,  and  bid  her 
not  play  the  hypocrite.  He  added, 
that  ihe  could  not  have  l^en  fo  long 
deceived,  but  pretended  to  be  fo,  be- 
canfe  (he  preferred  t*'e  deceiver  to  her 
duty  and  honour;  and  fiercely  told 
her,  that  all  his  misfortunes  were  ow¬ 
ing  to  her,  svbo  could  never  have  mif- 
tukcii  Arnaud  du  Tilk  for  an  huiband 
with  svhom  ihe  had  lived  fo  many 
years ;  and  that  though  the  likenefs 
might  have  impofed  on  others,  nothing 
but  her  attachment  to  the  traitor 
could  have  reconciled  her  to  the  trea- 
fon.  The  Court  interfered,  toperfuade 
Martin  Guerre  to  pardon  his  wife  ;  but 
it  was  a  length  of  time  only  that  aba¬ 
ted  his  feverity  towards  her. 

The  impoilure  being  now  clearly 
proved,  fentence  was  given  againft  Ar- 
iiaud  du  Tilk,  that  be  (hould  be  hang¬ 
ed,  and  his  body  reduced  to  aihes. 
The  daughter,  however,  that  he  had 
by  Bertninde  de  Kols,  was  not  to  be 
declared  illegitimate,  but  was,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  mother, 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  impoilure,  to 
poflefs  whatever  had  really  belonged 
to  Amaud  du  Tilk. 

The  court  dcli’.ierated,  whether 
Martin  Guerre  and  Bertrande  de  Rols 
were  not  liable  to  fome  punilhment; 
the  latter  for  adultery,  and  the  former 
for  having,  by  his  defertion  and  nc- 
glei^  of  .bis  wire,  occafioned  it,  and  for. 
haring  ferved  in  the  Spanifii  a  my. 
But  as  the  crime  committed  by  the 
woman  was  through  ignorance,  and  as 
the  man  did  not  drfignedly  betray  her 
into  it,  they  were  not  deemed  objev^sof 
public  juftice.  In  regard  to  the  charge 
againft  Martin  Guerre,  that  he  had 
ferved  againft  his  king,  it  appeared 
that  he  had  not  voluntarily  done  fo; 
but  that,  having  been  reduced  to  fers'ir 
tude,  he  had  bceu  hired  by  the  Cardi¬ 
nal 


nal  de  ,  and  afterwards  by 

the  Cardinal's  brother ;  whom  he  had 
followed  into  Flanders,  and  had  waited 
on  him  at  the  battle  of  St  Laurent, 
where,  being  obliged  to  fight  by  the  fide 
of  bis  mailer,  he  had  loil  a  leg ;  a  lofs 
that  feemed  a  fuiEcient  punilhuient  of 
his  crime. 

Arnaud  da  Tilk,  being  now  under 
condemnation,  made  a  full  confeflion 
of  his  crimes.  He  faid,  that  being  a 
foldier,  and  returning  from  the  camp 
in  Picardy,  he  svas  met  by  fome  of 
Martin  Guerre's  intimate  friends,  by 
whom  be  was  millaken  for  him,  and 
who  were  not  without  difficulty  unde¬ 
ceived  ;  that  he  thence  conceived  the 


idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  refem* 
blance ;  and  that  afterwards,  making 
an  acquaintance  with  Martin  Guerre 
himfelf,  he  got  from  him  thofe  parti¬ 
culars,  that  knowledge  of  the  mod 
fecret  tranfaAions  of  bis  life,  which 
had  ferved  fo  effeftually  to  impofe 
on  Bertrande  de  Rolls,  and  on  the  fa> 
mily  of  Martin  Guerre. 

^ing  brought  to  the  place  of  exe¬ 
cution  before  the  houfe  of  the  man 
he  had  injured,  he  there  repeated  his 
confeffions,  and  died  penitent ;  im¬ 
ploring  the  mercy  of  God,  and  a/king 
pardon  of  Martin  Guerre,  his  wife,  and 
all  thofe  whom  be  had  ofiended." 


POE 

Tbt  Lover’s  Leap— /f  T*le._  ■ 

SIR  Bum  PER  was  a  Baron  bold. 

As  e'er  romantic  writ  enroll’d  ; 

For  feats  of  chivalry  renown’d. 

And  oft  Olympic  victor  crown'd. 

In  a  deep-winding  woody  vale 
His  caille  flood,  antique  and  gray, 
WhereWinter’sftorm,nor  fummer  gale 
E’er  chas'd  the  hov'ring  fogs  away. 

The  dull  moat  all  around 
Lies  in  eternal  fleep. 

Its  mould'ring  Oaks  are  all  half- 
drown’d. 

Its  bending  willows  ever  ss-eep. 

See  from  the  gate  Sir  Bumper  llride 
'With  fair  round  paunch  and  ruddy  face; 

And  hark  !  the  horn  refounding  wide 
Proclaims  aloud  the  jocund  chace. 

For  now  the  fun  has  left  the  main. 
And  gilds  the  hoary  mountain  high. 
Where  young  Squire  Ringwood,  and 
his  train, 

■With  clamour  feem  to  rend  the  fley. 

His  lazy  groom  Sir  Bumper  chides,— 
He  mounts, — and  up  the  hill  he  rides  ; 
Jull  as  Squire  Ringwood,  brilk  and  gay. 
Had  given  the  svatch-word,— dole  away. 
'Tis  a  grim,  old,  malicious  fox, 

Heav’ii  lUve  you.  Sir,  from  fatal  knocks! 
For  deafen  dwith  your  whoop  and  hollow, 
My  nia-e  denies  your  cauri'e  tofollow. 
Sne  backward  caits  her  rolling  eye. 

And  viesvs  Sir  Bumper’s  caltle  high. 

Yv'hat  nymph  is  that  of  tempting 
bloom, 

With  all  her  chaims  profufe  difpiay’d’? 


TRY. 

'Tis  Lucy  in  her  dreffing-room 
In  Nature's  robes  alone  array’d. 

Mifs  Lucy  is  Sir  Bumper's  daughter 
And  lately  had  Squire  Ringwood  taught 
her. 

To  think  herfelf  not  quite  fo  well. 

And  wiUi  for  what  (he  could  not  tell. 

Shut  (hut,dear  girl;  oh  (hut  tbecalement. 
And  do  not  kill  us  with  amazement! 

To  the  svindow  fee  her  creep. 
Hanging  o’er  the  moat  fo  deep. 
There  leaning  on  her  annsoffnow 
She  liftlefs  eyes  the  pool  belosv. 
Surrounded  by  the  Irogy 
That  fputter  thro’  the  muddy  bog^ 

And  now  the  geSial  feafon  warm. 

Deep  flullies  every  ripen’d  charm. 

Her  bofom  heaves  with  wild  defire, 

Her  eye-balls  dance  in  lambent  fire. 

A  fubtle  trembling,  fweet,  yet  llrong. 
Glides  rapid  every  nerve  along. 

“  Ah,  what  a  fultry,  llifling  morn  !” 
She  cry’d,  “  audheat’snot  to  be  borne; 
“  Straight  will  I  feek  the  fecret  cave, 
“  And  in  the  lake  my  body  lave.” 
Then  in  a  robe  of  flight  attire 
She  wraps  her  lovely  bofom  bare. 

And  fwift  defeending,  all  unleen. 

She  like  an  arrow  Ikinis  the  green. 

The  cowflip  and  the  daily  fv.-ect, 

Scarce  bending  to  her  leather’d  feet. 

To  the  Well  tlierc  grew  a  grove. 
Deep  in  whofc  fequeller’d  glades 
Many  a  wood-nymph  w.uit  to  rove 
And  Ihicld  from  blights  the  favour’d 
lllalies. 


Clofe 
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rio(b  (helter’d  in  its  bofom  green 
A  broad  extended  lake  is  feen ; 

And  there  a  rock,  abrupt  and  riv'n. 
Heaves  its  tow’ring  head  to  Heav'n : 
Scoop’d  within  its  ovty  tide 
Is  a  cavern  deep  and  wide. 

Deem’d  of  old  the  ghailly  haunt 
Of  Elves  and  Water-Goblins  gaunt  s 
But  now  ’us  reckon'd  a  proper  place 
For  maidens  of  fweet  and  bafhful  face. 
To  come  and  flrip  off  their  tatters. 
And  take  the  ben’fit  of  the  waters. 
Without  fear  of  (hepherds  or  fatyrs, 
Or  any  fuch  matters- 

To  this  green  cave  fair  Lucy  came, 
And,  on  the  velvet  inofs  reclin'd, 

The  robe  that  wrapt  her  tempting  frame 
She,  confeious,  blnlhing,  flow  refign’d. 
Oh  powers  of  blifs !  w^t  charms  flse 
ftiew'd  ! 

Charms  which  no  eloquence  can  tell  : 
Her  cheeks  with  heav'n’s  own  tinc¬ 
ture  glow'd ; 

No  burning  role  e’er  bloom’d  fo  well- 

See  her  raven  ringlets  flowing. 

New  contrafled  power  beftowiug 
On  her  white  and  dowjiy  Ikin  ; 

On  her  fwelling  bofom  lying, 

Roand  her  charming  Ihoulders  flying, 
As  an  airy  mantle  thin  ! 

With  one  quick  glance  around  the 
wood. 

Another  to  the  rock's  high  head, 

She  fearlefs  rulhes  to  the  flood. 

And  hides  her  in  a  liquid  bed 

Secure  Ihe  fpreads  her  fliining  limbs. 
Paddles,  tumbles,  dives,  and  fwims ; 
Each  various  poilure  wanton  Ihe  em¬ 
ploys. 

And  all  the  humid  luxury  enjoys. 

Meanwhile  o’er  rough  ridges,  and  tor¬ 
rent:,  and  rocks. 

Sir  Bumper  and  Ringwood  had  follow’d 
the  fox. 

'Twas  an  old  fox,  I  faid,  and  he  knew 
ev’ry  trick 

That  was  ever  pradlis’d,  I  think,  by 
Old  Nick. 

But  hard  rur.  at  lafl,  he  afeends  a  wild 
llccp. 

And  over  an  old  wall  he  makes  a  nice 
leap; 

There  clings  in  a  bulh,  which  buflr  yon 
mud  know 

Hung  o’er  a  high  crag,  with  deepsvaters 
below. 

Soou  follow ’J  the  pack,  and  er  ry  bold 
hound 


Sprung  flieer  o’er  the  verge,— plumpt 
down,— and  was  drown’d. 

This  precipice  Sir  Bumper  knew. 

And  with  flrong  arms  his  bridle  drew. 
His  gallant  iteed,  the  truth  to  fay, 
Was  pleas’d  this  fignal  to  obey  ; 

After  fcouring  fuch  a  tra^. 

With  fuch  a  woolfack  on  his  back. 
Squire  Ringwood  then  had  made  a 
round, 

To  gain  th’  advantage  of  the  gro  und; 
And,  like  a  jav’Iin  newly  thrown. 

He  from  the  heights  came  headlong 
dosvn. 

Right  Fward  the  wall  he  pulhes  on. 
O’er  which  the  fox  and  bounds  had 
gone. 

In  vain  Sir  Bumper  rais’d  a  roar. 

And  crack’d  bis  svhip,  and  bawl'd  and 
fwore. 

Then  in  the  chace  Squire  Ringwood's"! 

gen’rous  mare  . 

r/ith  fatal  vigour  took  her  leap  fo  I 
fair,  f 

That  from  the  cliff  abrupt  flu  launch'd  I 
in  empty  air.  j 

Aflounded, 

Confounded, 

And  fliff  as  a  flake. 

Squire  Ringwood  convulflvely  clung  to 
her  back, 

'Till  he  foftly  came  dalh 
With  a  horrid  flafli 

Among  reeds  and  docks,  and  other  a- 
quatic  tralh. 

But  the  water  was  deep,  which  faved 
his  bones, 

And  the  poor  mare,  after  a  few  Ihuffles 
and  groans. 

Began  to  fwim  like  a  duck. 

And  by  excellent  luck 

The  Si]uire  turn’d  her  to  that  hand 

Which  was  nigheft  the  land. 

Roimd  the  promontory’s  bale 
He  wond'rous  horfcmanlhip  difplays  t 
—There,  my  Princefs  ; — forward,  hoy; 
Tallyho,— and,— here,  my  boy  ■— 
Till,  as  luneath  the  rock  fo  gray. 
Slow  he  work’d  his  wat'ry  wav, 

A  fiidden  turn,  which  dole  he  took, 
Brought  him  to  a  woody  nook  ; 
W'here  Lucy,  Ihelter'd  in  the  (hade. 
Sports  on  the  waves  herlelf  bad  made. 
W'ith  a  (hriek  and  a  fpring  the  briflcT 

girl  in  a  fright  } 

Fled  faft  from  the  fight  of  this  terri-  I 
ble  wight  ■ 

Tl'.at  on  the  foft  element  fail'd  bolt  f 

upright;  J 

Witii 
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with  locks  heavy-ftreaming,  and  wild 
rolling  eyes, 

To  the  cavern  as  fleet  as  Camilla  (he 
flies, 

There  thruft  in  an  arm  in  a  lleeve  of 
her  gown, 

Behind  a  dark  willow  flie  fcuttles  her 
down. 

Ringwood  at  flrft  was  fore  amaz’d, 

When  from  the  azure  flood  flie  flew  ; 

Bnt  foon  as  on  her  charms  he  gaz'd. 

This  goddefs  of  the  lake  he  knew. 

Now  Tallyho  refounds  again. 

Impatiently  he  works  the  rein, 

Whi|>ping,  fpurring,  wriggling,  firking, 

And  fait  unbuttoning  his  jerkin. 

Soon  as  to  the  cave  he  got. 

He  turn’d  his  mare  into  the  wood  ; 

And  nimbly  svhipping  oft' his  coat. 

Before  his  charming  Lucy  flood. 

Onward,  itripping,  he  proceeds. 

Till  all  his  dark  and  dropping  weeds 
Keeking  in  the  fun  were  laid. 
Then,-— Your  Ibrvaut,  Ma’m,— he 
faid. 

Sir  Bumper,  in  the  mean  time,  all  for¬ 
lorn 

Lamenting  his  companion  dalh'd  and 
torn. 

With  all  his  hounds  for  ever  loft  and 
gone. 

Around  the  hill  came  lonely  ambling  on. 

Asvful  in  grief  to  Heav’n  he  rav’d. 
Crying,  if  he  might  haply  find 
From  death  a  fingle  puppy  far-’d. 
What  cafe  it  would  afford  his  mind  ; 

Or  fome  fragment  of  lUngwood  driv’n 
to  land, 

A  piece  of  his  Ikull,  or  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

By  and  bye  he  meets  the  mare.— 

— .\h  1  wild  devil,  art  thou  there  1  > 
Wbete  isRingwoodl  tell  me,where :  j 

.  Sleeps  he  in  the  caverns  deep. 

Where  the  crabs  around  him  creep  ? 
Or  along  the  fwelling  tide, 

Keck’d  by  gor-mews,  floats  he  wide  J 
O  thou  molt  difaftrous  mare  ! 

Where  is  Ringwood  ?— tellmc,where? 

Thus  mourning  wild,  he  pierc’d  the 
gloomy  wood. 

And  foon  upon  the  lake's  green  margin 
flood. 


I  really  can’t  fay  what  happen’d  when 
He  found  the  Squire  and  Lucy’s  den  : 
But  this  I  know,  to  make  amends. 
That,  by  advice  of  prudent  friends, 
Mifs  Lucy  to  Ringwood,  the  very 
next  day, 

Was  given  in  a  matrimonial  way. 


T»  the  EniToa. 

SIR, 

The  following  VsnsKS  were  written, 
feveral  years  ago  •,  by  an  ingenious 
aixl  amiable  Gentleman  f  in  Philaicl- 
^/;iu,wliore  premature  death  his  country 
had  much  caufe  to  lament.  As  they 
have  never  appeared  in  print,  I  lhail 
efleem  it  a  favour,  if  you  will  endea¬ 
vour  to  find  a  place  for  them  in  your 
which  fo  happily  unites  the 
tttite  with  the  dulce. 

B.  S.  B - N. 

Verfes,  addrejfed  t»  the  Truftees  •/  tbe 
CilUgc  and  Atadtmj  «/ Philadelphia. 

I~*  WAS  nobly  done  1  the  Mufes  feat 
JL  to  raife 

Thus  in  our  land,  and  gain  immortal 
praife. 

To  civilize  our  firft- fam’d  fires  began, 
’Twas  yours  to  profecute  the  glorious 
plan  I 

They  fell’d  the  deferts  with  unwearied 
toil,  ‘ 

Eltablilh'd  laws,  and  till’d  the  fruitful 
foil : 

’Twas  yours  to  call  in  each  refining  art, 
T'  improve  the  manners  and  exalt  the 
heart ; 

To  train  the  rifing  race  in  wifdom's  lore. 
And  teach  them  Virtue’s  fummit  to  ex¬ 
plore. 

What  land  than  this  can  choicer  blef- 
fings  claim. 

Where  facred  Liberty  hasfixt  her  name; 
Where  o’er  each  field  gay  Plenty  fpreads 
her  ftore, 

Free  as  yon  t  River  laves  the  winding 
ihore  ; 

Where  aftive  Trade  pours  forth  her  na¬ 
val  train, 

O’er  the  green  bofom  of  the  boundlefs 
main ;  Where 


•  I  do  not  know  the  exaft  time  at  which  they  were  written  ;— it  was,  however, 
(as  you  mayfiippofe,  on  reading  them,)  fonie  years  before  the  commencenient  or 
the  late  l<  evolution. 

■f  The  Rev.  Mr  N.  Evans. 

j  The  bcai.tiful  D.!i-a.irc,  on  the  banks  of  which  Philalehhia  Is  fituated. 
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where  honcft  Indufl.ry's  bright  tools  re- 
fouad. 

And  Peace  her  olive  fceptre  waves  a- 
round  ! 

To  fuch  a  ftate  fair  Science  to  convey. 

And  beam  afar  the  philofophic  day ; 

To  make  our  native  tre^ures  doubly 
bleih 

Was  fure  a  Scheme  to  fire  each  worthy 
bread; 

Was  fit  for  generous. Patriots  to  purfue, 


And  hear  the  gtfpel’i  filver  clarion 
found, 

Routing  with  heav'uly  drmns  the  hea* 
then  round ; 

Me  thinks  I  hear  the  nations  Ikout  aloud. 

And  to  the  glory-beaming  dandard 
croud ;  ... 

New  infpiration  ihaJee  each  trembliag 
frame, 

The  PAaACLKTE  pours  forth  the  lam¬ 
bent  flame  ; 


Was  fit  for  learning’s  Patrons,  found  In.  renovating  dreams  on  ev'ry  foul, 
in  you.  While  thro'  their  breads  celedial  tran- 

fports  roll. 

As  from  the  Ead  yon  orb  fifd  darts  Stupendous  change !  methlnks  th'effefts 
his  ray  appear  ; 

CPer  heav'n's  bine  vault,  and  wedward  dark  region  facred  temples  rear 


bends  his  way ; 

So  Science  in  the  Orient  climes  began. 
And,  like  bright- Sol,  a  wedem  circuit 
ran ; 


Their  lofty  heads ;  fair  cities  ftrike  my 
fight,- 

And  heav'n-taught  Science  fpreads  a 
dazzling  light, .. 


From  Egyffa  fchools  to  Creete  was  o’er  the  rough  feene,  where  Error's 
learning  Drought,  Court  was  found. 

What  Ctidrnut  ol^  or  P aiamrJes  taught ;  And  red-ey'd  flaugbter  crimfon'd  all  the 

Her  form  illudrious  Athent  did  illume,  ground. 

And  rais'd  the  genius  of  imperial  JCemr; 

From  Latium’s  Plains  Ihe  fought  Brit~-  O  hade,  bled  days!  till  ignorance  flee 
Ihore,  the  ball. 

And  bid  her  barb'rous  fons  be  rude  no  And  the  bright  rays  of  knowledge  light- 
more.  en  alt. 

Fierce  nations  roam'd  around  the  rug-  'Till  in  yon  wild  new  feats  of  fcience 
ged  ifle,  rife. 

Till  Science  bn  its '  fieldr  began  to  And  fuch  as  you  the  Arts  fhall  patro- 
fmile ;  nize ; 

Fair  Cam  and -Ifis  heard  no -Mule's '  For  wUch  your  names  lhall 'fwell  the 
drains,  '  trump  of  fame, 

Their  (hades  were  trod  by  wolves  and  -  And  ages  yet  unborn  yonr  worth  pro- 
fiercer  Dana  ; 

Till  with  the  Arts  Augiida’s  grandeur  * 
rofe. 

And  her  loud  thunder  (hook'  the  deep's- 
repofe. 

And  fuch  in  time  (if  right- the  Mnfe  de-< 
feries) 

Shall  tlds  wide  realm  with  tow'ry  cities 
rife  ;  . 

The  fpacious  I>bla\vare  through  future 
fong, 

.Shall  roll  in  deathlefs  roajedy  along ; 

Each  grove  and  mountain  iitall  be  fa-.. 
cred  made. 

As  now  is  Ceofir'a-Hill  and  H'indfor’a 
(hade. 


claim. . 

Oh !  would  one  ray,  beam'd  from  the 
Mufe's  (hrine. 

My  bread  irradiate  with  a  flame  divine  ! 
Then  would  I  boldly  drike  the  tremb¬ 
ling  dring; 

And  bid  the  world  with  BrunfwiePs 
praifes  ring ! 

Tell  how  our  Stat  his  bounteous  fmiles 
has  known. 

And  found  a  patron  on  Britannia^ s 
throne  ! 

Tell  how  his  high  example  fir'd  the 
Great  ; 

And  all  their  grand  munificence  relate ! 
Then  would  the  Miife' her  (lender  tri¬ 
bute  pay 

To  thee,  0  Smith  •  !  in  no  ungrateful 

lay  i 

llefound  the  names  that  Learning's  feats 
befriend. 

And  with  loud  pxans  heav'n's  wide^con- 
cave  rend } 

P  T, 

•  The  Rev.  Dr  William  Smith,  formerly  Proved  of  the  College  and  Academy 
oiPbiUielfHa. 


Flulh’d  with  the  thought,  I'm  borne  to 
ages  hence, 

Tlic  Mufe-wrought  vifion  ruflies  on  my 
fenfe. 

Methinks  Messiah's  Enfign  I  behold 

In  the  deep  gloom  of  yonder  (hades  in- 
roll’d. 


Te  the  Editor. 


I2d 


Fo.tryi 


%  I  R, 

By  inferting  in  your  ufefiil  Mifcel-- 
lany  the  following  firft  Performance  of 
a  very  young  AuSior,  you  will  greatly . 
oblige,  Yours,  &c. 

A  Constant  Rzadbk..  , 

Damon  and  Camela.--i<  7V/r.  . 

TH  E  feather'd  race  prolong'd  their  - 
fweeteft  notes, .  , 

And  tun'd  to  Toothing  ftrains  their  lit¬ 
tle  throats. 

MajelUc  Leven  Avell'd  his  Clver  train. 
And  roll'd  thr(/v' verdant  meadows  to  . 

the  main ;  ' 

Ills  (loping  banks  with ,  twining- mo(s  . 
were  crown'd. 

And  painted  flowers  enaibeli'd  Jdl'  the 
ground; 

Sol  his  lafl'  rays  was  darting  o'er  the 
main, 

-And  fober  twilight  now  ufurp'd  the  ^ 
rein- 

All  was  Terene ;  huih'd  was  each  ruder 
hreeze, ..  • 

And  fcarce  a  zephyr  murmur'd'  thro' 
the  trees, 

When  Damon  with  his  Camela  appears, 
The  aged  (j^uie  of  bis  declining  years; , 
To  taitethe  fragrance  of  the  ambient 
air. 

And  view,  the  rural  gambols  they  re¬ 
pair.  . 

Propt  on'his  fta£F,  the  venerable  fage  • 
Condn&s  the  lonely  partner  of  his  age,  . 
To  where  the  jei's'mine  paints  the 
arch'd  alcove, . 

And  flaunting  wssodbine-  fofUy  wbifpcrs'  . 
love  : 

'Fhere  on  the  turf,  which  form'd  a  5 
daiiied  bed,  ,  ,  . 

Thus  to  the  (barer  of  his  woes  be  laid  : 

“  Each  night,  my  Camela,  a  warning 
bears, 

1  low  (hurt  the.  time  of  our  declining 
years ; . 

Twice  thirty  annual  funs  have  run  their"' 
race,. 

Since  (irft  1  took  thee  to  my  fond  em-. 
brace 

Since  iiril  I  led  thee  to  the  nuptial  (brine, , 
And  in  our  youth  thy  band  was  join'd 
to  mine. 

Now  tliefe  hoar  hsurs  are  crown'd  with 
filver  grey. 

And  Nature’s  lateft  term  flies  faft  a- 
way ; 

Mark  yonder  lily  of  the  floVry  valcj . 
It  fpreads  its  fragrance  to' the  falmiflg 
gale ; 

Vet  foon  its  fwcetnefs,  "and  its  beauty- 
fl'ies. 

By  Nature’s  law  it  languilhcs  and  dies. 
Behold  the  fun  now  linking  in  the  main, 
He  rifes,  runs  his  race,  and  fets  again. 


So  man,  when  youth  in  vanity  is' pad;  . 

In  weak  old  age,  (inks  to  the  grave  ac 

laft.  '  . 

Intoinb’d— he  palTes  o’er  that  fated 
bonm, 

From  which  the  trav'ller  never  (hall  re¬ 
turn  : 

Till  Nature  be  into  confufion  hurl’d. 

And  ruin  reign  through  all  th'  expiring 
world.. 

See  how  the.  jovial. youngflers  fport .. 
and  play, 

Free’d  from  the  labours  of  the  fultry  day. 
Mark  yonder  rofy  girl  in  auburn  drefs,  . 
Who  romps  about  mivanton  playfulnefs; 
Dod  thou  not,  Caaaela,  in  her  retrace,  j 
The  ev'ry  feature  of  the  Jeffy’s  face  ’ 

At  this,  alas  !  thy  fond  maternal  eye, 
Drops  a  fad  tear,  .thy  bofom  ^aves  a  ^ 
figh ; 

No  faiicr  flow'r  e'er  flourilh'd  on  the  - 
lawn,  ‘ 

Or  fpread  its  op’ning  blujfhes  to  the  dawn.  . 
Short  time, alas!  did  (he  our  care  employ,  , 
Qur  only  comfort,  and  our  only  joy  ; 

For  death,  fell  tyrant,  arm’d  . a  deadly 
blow, 

And  Isud  our  chUd,(mc lovely  darling, low^. 
Cruel !  'gaind  youth  and  beauty  war  - 
to  wage,.  ,  * 

And  rend  the  bofom  of  defpai^g  age  :  - 
No  pmx’rtf  Qo  tears,  his-Tuthiefs  hand  '. 
could  day, . 

Barb'rtms  1  he  foatch'd.our  only  blifs  a-  ' 
way. 

But  whither  did  .the  pledge  of  mutual.' 
love. 

Our  deaied  Jeffey,  from  us.,  then  re-.' 
move  i 

The  grave, receiv'd  bet.;  therein  peace'. 

(he  lies,  ,  . , 

Fjtee  from  ail  caaea,  end  all  aipuedes.  . 

Well  may’d  thou  recoiled  how,  while 
a  child,  .  • 

She  fcarce  could  lifp  thy  name  in  ac- . 

■  cents  mild  J  '  " 

Never  with  greater . care,  .a  mother, 
drove,  ' 

T’  inftrud  and  teach  the  offtpiing  of  • 
her  love. 

But  why  byfnch  refledions  (honld  I  go,- 
To  wake  the  feeds  of  ill-e.xtinguiih'd 
. '  '  ■ 

Why  ibould  I  drive  to  raile  again  *thc  * 
grief,  .  ^  ' 

To  which  the  band  of  time  has  brought 
relief ; .  .  ^ 

With  relignation  let  us  all  endure,  , 

For  relignation  it  Our  only  cure."  '  ' 

^  t 

Thus  Damon  talk'd,  till  night  eclips’d 
the  day,  .  -  * 

And  fparkling  dars  (hot  fortha  paley  ray.  * 
Back  to  their  cottage,  hie'd  the  aged  pair. 
And  Ind  in  Morpheus'  chains  their  au- 
xious  care.  i.DJs.Jahf  4. 


